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PREFACE. 



The peculiar circumstances under which the church 
of the reformed faith in Ireland has been placed 
during the last two years, call for an enquiry into 
the circumstances that have led to her misfortunes. 

Every protestant in Great Britain must be aware, 
that the passing of the great measure of catholic 
emancipation, in the year 1829, had flushed with 
success, a party hostile to connection with England, 
and to her protestant institutions here. 

The first measure obtained, through the workings 
of agitation, and the excitement of the passions of 
the numerical superiority of the population, left the 
people, (who had been the ready instruments of the 
accomplished triumph), at leisure, to be again em- 
ployed in accomplishing the ulterior objects which 
the leaders of agitation had in view, namely, the 
Utter subversion of all our protestant institutions, 
and the final separation of the two countries. 



VI 

The years 1830 and 1831, were devoted to a se- 
ries of attacks upon the endowments of the protestant 
church. 

To starve it into a tame submission to its total 
subversion, was the plan adopted, arranged, and 
systematized by the leaders of agitation. 

In illustration of this, assertion, the tithe com- 
mittees, through an immense mass of laborious 
inquiry, have produced much valuable and useful 
information upon the general, political, religious, 
and statistical condition of Ireland. 

* 

To condense that information, to vindicate the 
clergy from the aspersions cast upon them, to expose 
the fallacy of the arguments on which the attacks 
against their endowments were grounded, to shew 
the necessity of upholding protestant principles, as 
conservatory of the union of protestant England with 
Ireland, were the objects which I had in view in 
writing the following pages. 

If my book be read, I trust it may be useful to 
the cause of true religion, as it is chiefly a collec- 
tion o{ facts, which speak with peculiar force. 

No one circumstance has contributed more essen- 
tially to bind England and Ireland together, and 



tended more to civilize the latter, than the episcopal 
estates, and the leases which bishops have been oc- 
casionally enabled to grant to their fanoilies. These 
estates were rallying points for protestants, and 
often supplied the wants made by the drain of 
absenteeism. This bulwark of protestant strength 
in the country, has naturally become an object of 
hatred to the foes of protestantism, and to the repeal 
party ; and accordingly, it has been proposed by 
that party, in a reformed parliament, to meddle 
with the interests vested in the church, and forcibly 
to violate the various interests accruing therefrom, 
in order to make an appropriation of the produce 
thus spoliated, to certain state purposes, at first 
hinted at as nameless, but since avowed to be for the 
establishment of a state Romish church in Ireland. 

The landed property of the Irish church had ever 
been one of the firmest bonds that bound the 
islands together: and through the introduction of 
English churchmen, many of the best families of 
Irish gentry have been established settlers in this 
country. 

That bond once broken, we may look to the 
college lands ; to Erasmus Smith's, and many other 
private individuals' estates, devised for protestant 
institutions ; to the estates of the London Corpora- 
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tions too, colonized by protestants ; we may look to 
all as likely to follow a precedent so dangerously set, 
and so conveniently justifying the assumption of a 
right to lay violent hands upon all English or pro- 
testant property in Ireland. 



GEO. DWYER. 



The Rbctory, Ardrahan. 
October, 1832. 



TITHES IN IRELAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

PLANS OP THB AGITATORS. 

In eDteiJDg upon an examination of the labours of the 
Committee upon the snbject of collecting and paying ty thes 
in Ireland, and the state of the laws relating thereto, I 
propose to view it in connexion with the political strifes 
that unhappily have agitated, and continue to disturb, that 
distracted country. 

Circumstanced as the imperial government of the Bri- 
tish Isles has been, previous to the new measure of reform, 
we may find, in the great struggles for political power that 
have taken place between conflicting parties, a salutary 
energy communicated to the constitution by the activity 
of opposition, whether the whigs or the tories were in 
power. 

The first and most obvious of the embarrassments which 
the afiairs of Ireland have continually presented to the 
British Government, has arisen from the nature and cha- 
racter of landed property in Ireland, conquered, colonized, 
and settled by adventurers from England. Ah hatred of 
the name and jealousy of the property of the English pro- 
prietor are easily fomented and perpetuated amongst the 
descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants, whilst the Eng- 
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lish adventurer, who in the first instance came over to seek 
to improve his fortunes in Ireland, is frequently found 
rea<ly, when he has won liis way to wealth, to cross back 
to Enyland, in order to enjoy those riches amid superior 
refinements, civilization, and security, 

The religious reformation, of Elizabeth's reign in Ireland, 
was commensurate only with the English settlement; and 
to the jealous antipathy of the conqueror and intruder, was 
superadded , the more envenomed sting of religious rancour. 
In the time of James tite first, the struggles between the 
former owners and the new possessors of property, assumed 
the character of a religious fanatic civil war. James's 
declaration is well known, that he was hut half king iif 
Ireland, as he was ruler over their bodies only, and the 
Pope had the controal over their minds and souls. In order 
to establish more fully the reformation in Ireland, he sent 
forth bis regal visitations. The result of this royal com- 
mission of enquiry, has been a recorded exposure of the 
grossest ignorance, indolence, negligence, and non-resi- 
dence of the clergy, who were, at the time, more than three 
fonrtlis of them Aoman catholic, and resident at Rome. 

The retaining possession of Ireland, as an appannage of 
England, was then, and has ever since been, admitted to 
depend npon the support of the proprietors, and the ex- 
tension of the protestant faith. Witli this view, further 
colonies of James's subjects from Scotland were introduced 
into the north of Ireland, and the presbyterians were 
settled there. A vast number of charters were granted, 
and corporations established, giving immunities and privi- 
leges to the proteatant inhabitants of towns; and the (/round 
work was laid for mainlaining the connection between the 
two countries, by means of the domination of Englihh 
properly, and \he ascendancy oi proUstantism. English 
adventure, speculation, and industry, still attracted nu- 
merous settlers from England into Ireland : and the ran- 
cour of religious differences continued to stimulate the 
hostility of the natives against the colonists ; until, in the 
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reign of Charles the first, the desperate efforts of the Irish 
party were exerted to rid themselves of those, whom they 
so much hated aud feared^ by a general insurrection and 
simultaneous massacre, in the year 1641. 

A long struggle ensued, during which Cromweirs con- 
quest of the country introduced another body of military 
colonists, zealous sectarians accustomed to conquest, and 
peculiarly jealous of their own religious tenets. Protestant 
ascendancy, both in property and zeal, received strong 
additional support^ The restoration then followed, con- 
firming the grants of Cromwell. Charles the second, in 
the elation of his heart, and looking to tlie preservation of 
his kingdom of Ireland, whatever might have been the 
secret bent of his inclinations with respect to religion, 
confirmed and strengthened protestant ascendancy. By 
grants and charters he established the dominant superiority 
of the protestant proprietors. 

During James the second^s reign, the brief career of 
catholic ascendancy exhibited an unparalleled example of 
misgovernment, and insecurity of both property and life. 

The disturbance of all property, the breach of all laws 
for its protection, the persecution of all protestants, the 
exile of all English settlers, seemed for a while to pro- 
mise a return to the barbarous anarchy in which the native 
Irish were found by their first English conquerors. But, 
the revolution of 168S being effected, which had, as a main 
object, the security of the protestant religion, the successes 
of King William's army in Ireland became victories of 
protestant ascendancy in that C9untry. For its re-estab- 
lishment and preservation, after its recent misfortunes, 
penal laws were enacted. These were carried, in many 
instances, to such lengths, that they were ungenerous reta- 
liations ; and rather to be vindicated on the score of the 
then pressing necessity, than supported by a strict sefnse of 
justice. Those penal laws continued, during about a cen- 
tury, a blot upon the table of her justice: and either they 
were often ingeniously evaded, or the open breach of them 
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was not nnfrequently winked at. The people, strong; in 
the sense of the wrongs they were enduring, and combined 
in their efforts to be delivered from them, sncceeded \m 
gradually removing them, one by one, from the statute- 
book. But still the great struggle tor power between the 
two leading parties in the state went on. The French 
revolution appeared to increase the great iniluence and 
power of Mr. Pitt in England. In that country, possessed 
of such immense wealth and resources, the attachment to 
the security of property, caused additional numbers to 
adhere to the minister who stood forward as the powerful 
supporter of public order, and of the institutions of the 
country, against anarchy and revolution. But amongst 
the causes which contributed to the great influence of the 
distinguished minister, at that period, we may reckon the 
efforts of the Roman catholic priesthood to dissever the 
British connexion, and by ajunction with France, to rid 
themselves of protestant interference, and establish the 
power of the catholic hierarchy ascendant in Ireland. This 
effort was rendered ineffectual by the firmness of the Irish 
proteslants ; and the yei^nianry of Ireland averted the 
danger of the dominion of France in their country. Pro- 
testant valour, firmness, and unanimity, preserved Ireland 
once more, in the renewed struggle, from being tarn from 
England. 

To fix and conlirra the connexion, and to place it onf 
of the reach of such future dissolution ; to merge the 
nominal minority of the protestants of Ireland, as compared 
with catholics, in the great majority of protestants of the 
united empire ; to establish a unity of church, as well as 
of state, were the strongest amongst the arguments used 
by the advocates for a union of the two countries. Pro- 
testants were induced, at the sacrifice of property, at the 
loss of local influence, and the degradation of personal 
consequence, to carry the views of the minister into effect ; 
and the legislative union of England and Ireland was 
passed in the year L800. 
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Bat in the gradual relaxation of the penal laws, one 
fatal mistake had been committed. The struggle had 
latterly been to wring from the protestants a participation 
in political power; and the great measure of catholic 
emancipation became the watch-word for party to rally 
round. In making concessions to appease discontent, the 
tory government began at the wrong end : they gave the 
elective franchise to the 40s. freeholders, and thereby 
threw open a field of the grossest political intrigue, whilst 
they continued to exclude the rank, talent, and respecta- 
bility of the Roman patholics, from seats in the legislature. 
The double evil was created of giving birth to an exces- 
sive increase of a pauper population, and placing an 
instrument of political force, whose power was irresistible, 
in the hands of that pauper population, to be wielded, at 
the will of the Roman priesthood, to the furtherance of 
their own ends ; whilst they left to the higher classes of 
catholics their former grounds for discontent. And this 
was just at a time when, by the act of union, they had 
reduced the number of the representations and chartered 
corporations, created expressly for the purpose of pro- 
tecting and upholding protestant ascendancy. Although 
total emancipation was thus protracted, the catholic popu- 
lation were armed with powers to enforce its final success. 
Previous to the union, declaimers about liberty and pa- 
triotism, drove a regular trade at the castle of Dublin, and 
a mart was established there, whereat public principle was 
bartered for preferment and promotion ; public speaking 
was the passport to public notice ; and the great facility 
which talent had of obtaining admission into parliament, 
afibrded ample opportunity for the display of intellectual 
strength and mental acquirements. The patriot orator of 
one session of parliament was frequently seen the pen-^ 
sioned placeman of the next ; and the corruption through 
which the union was accomplished, demonstrated, irresisti^ 
bly, the necessity of the measure. Governed as Ireland 
was, exclusively through the influence of patronage, it was 
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ui't tlieii siirpmin^ to witness tlie iuiniense iiicrea:je uf the 
coiislilueucy that was to command that patronage. And 
as the riiiiriernus and v»luablt; preferments in the Irish 
church, pUiced at the dlspf>sal of the lord- lie it tenant, were 
objects for the provision of the younger members of the 
aristncratic families, the strange anomaly was exhibited of 
a cathdiic constituency beiu^ created to give a voice in the 
legislature, which was to be often bartered for preferment 
in the protestant church. Thus catholic intlueace con- 
trolling the representatives, and protestant preferment 
being frequently the purchase of apostitcj/ from protes- 
tant principle, mainly contrihuteu to much of the loud 
and frequent advocacy, in the Irish parliament, of the 
admission "f Roman catholics tn the legislative and exe- 
cutive ptiwers of the state. 

In 1S05 the market for turbulence and declamation, 
amongst political demagogues, which the parliament of 
Ireland had afforded, began to be missed in the metropolis. 
The valuable remuneration for silence, which had hereto- 
fore been proportioned to tlie violence which the English 
government were used to put down by corruption, was no 
longer forthcoming. The real grievance continued to 
exist; and pcJial disabilities still interposed themselves 
between the rank and wealth, the loyalty and respecta- 
bility, of the catholic aristocracy, and the civil riglits to 
which they were justly entitled. At this time a facliGn 
started forward, whoso origin was obscure, whose system 
was demoralization, and whose end was anarchy. In order 
to accomplish their objects, they held weekly meetings in 
Dublin, under the name of the " Catholic Board." As 
they avowed their great design fn l)e the removal uf 
catholic disabilities, the majority of respectable Irish 
Roman catholics silently delegated their high interests, 
and entrusted their fondest hopes to the management of 
mischievous parti z an s, whose political existence depended 
on public discontent. The catholic aristocracy afterwards, 
disgusted at the factious and revolting clamour with which 
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their rights were demanded iustead of beings temperately 
sought ior, withdrew from the struggle ; but tacitly looked 
on, ready to reap in calm, the harvest that was sown in 
storm. A junta of factious lawyers, with O'Connell at 
their head, in concert with the Roman catholic clergy, 
delayed, impeded, and quibbled upon a final settlement : 
and the question, which was a source of profitable noto- 
riety to them, was kept by the malignant cunning they 
displayed, from being brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
From aboard, which had been suppressed under one admi- 
nistration, sprung up a catholic association under another, 
and much talent was exerted to warm into active energy 
every latent spark of hostility to a British government 
connexion. A coarse, rude, and vulgar eloquence was 
used, and through the press, purchased for the purpose, 
was industriously circulated. It was certainly calculated 
to reach every feeling of real or imaginary political degra- 
dation, and to awaken visionary recollections of a remote 
national independence. It pointed to a prospect of the 
restoration of that independence, through anarchy and 
blood: sought out and republished, for popular excite- 
ment, ancient grievances, which were long before removed ; 
and dwelt, often with mischievous exaggeration, on the 
slightest ground for complaint. The frame-work of our 
jurisprudence, the purity of the administration of justice 
from the bench, the selection for promotion, whether in 
the church, at the bar, in the army, or in any department, 
all were attacked with the foulest calumnies, or held up to 
the people as objects of scorn and derision. 

Peculiarly circumstanced as Ireland was during the war« 
the high price of provisions having occasioned the conver- 
sion of large tracts of her pasturage into tillage ; the great 
demand for her produce of every description, together 
with the influence of a paper currency, having raised the 
rents of lands to an unusud height, disproportioned to the 
real capital, as well as to the comforts of the occupants ; 
sub-letting, joint-tenancy, and the system of trading in 



40s. freeholders, having increased the population in an 
uudue proportion to the means for its maintenance ; when 
a return to peace prices for produce came round, thonsanda 
were thrown out of employment, who had held lucrative 
offices and profitable occupations, and were naturally dis- 
contented at the change of their circumstances. The 
peasantry were no longer able to pay the rents they had 
eng;aged for; they transported (as they were ejected by 
their landlords) themselves, their families, and moveable 
property, from county to county. The kindliness that 
in other countries exists between landlord and tenants, was 
not to be found in this country, where two-thirds of the 
property was in the possession of absentees. The peasantry 
were generally destitute of the landlords' salutary and pro- 
tecting care. The powerful inflnence of local attachment 
in too many instances was totally dissolved ; whilst wan- 
dering from place to place, like Arabs in the desert, they 
became desperate in their reduced circamstances, and 
indifferent to their future interests. Whole villages have 
been known to be depopulated in the course of one nigbt, 
the people conveying off with them, even the rafters of 
the cabins, their cows, horses, pigs, sheep, and fowls : the 
master having sold the corn for the rent. 

Thus the termination of the war, and the revulsion con- 
sequent upon it, disposed the great mass of the people to 
seize readily and eagerly upon every mischievous sugges- 
tion, and placed them, willing instruments, in the hands 
of artful demagogues. At this period the whole energy, 
strength, and power of Irish discontent was wielded in tlie 
association by a man of the most singular endowments and 
pecuhar capacities : audacious without courage, enter- 
prising without spirit, and with the cry of hberty ever on 
his tongue, yet most intolerantly jealous of his own despo- 
tic assumption of authority over the faction. As it fre- 
quently occurs, in a democratic assembly, that one master- 
mind acquires controul over the rest, so Mr. O'Connell 
obtained a paramount influence over the associations which 
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he had organised. He planned and established a syste- 
matic coarse of agitation, sabversive of the public peace ; 
astutely devised so as to elude all legal government, for 
the safety and protection of the members of the commu- 
nity at large. Every evasion of the law that his legal 
ingenuity could devise was brought into practice; and 
with most pernicious success. Simultaneous meetings 
of the discontented were arranged and assembled. The 
altars of the priesthood were turned into rostrums for 
demagogues to utter sedition in ; and the religions influ- 
ence of the clergy was exercised at the bidding of the 
political leader of tiie faction. A fiscal arrangement 
was formed, independent of the authority of the go- 
vernment, and in defiance of the influence of the pro- 
prietors of the country, furnishing funds for buying the 
press ; for influencing elections of members of the legisla- 
ture ; for harrassing, with expensive litigation^ opponents 
of every description ; for hiring lawyers and agents to 
screen public delinquency from justice ; for bribing the 
minions and parasites of the crown to procure influence in 
favour of the purposes of the faction. Such were some 
parts of the system of agitation. 

The right of petition was one of the instruments applied 
and abused in this newly discovered plan of agitation. ' A 
system was adopted for obtaining compuhory petitions, by 
denouncing those who refused to sign them, and by for- 
bidding ordinary dealings and intercourse with such per- 
sons, on the plan of papal excommunication. Thus many 
protestants were compelled to lend the sanction of their 
names to petitions that were contradictory to their princi- 
ples and destructive of their property. A connexion was 
formed between this association and the whig opponents to 
the government. The whigs presented the petitions to 
parliament ; advocated the cause of emancipation ; vindi- 
cated and supported the leaders of the Roman catholic 
association, and defended the agitation, in the debates in 
the legislature. 
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During the progress of tlie stniggle, there was no sub- 
ject wliicli had lieen more inischievuusly pressed upon tlie 
atteatiun ••( an impoverished and discontented people, 
than that of the maintenance of an established church. 
The hishups' land^, and tithes of the clergy, were held up, 
as objects for spoliation, to the poverty and rapacity of the 
people ; and iu many instances were regarded, with an eye 
of cupidity, by those wbose estates were encumbered, 
whether protestant or catbolic Extravagance which ex- 
hausts, renders all demands for money irksome and irrita- 
ting ; and " whether a tailors or a tithe proctor's bill, 
all equally are reluctant to discharge them" from means 
already drained. Still there was much reasonable ground 
for discontent upon the subject of tithes. There was 
ample Held for improvement; but there existed in the 
older clergy a tenacity of the existing sjstem ; an api)re- 
hensioQ of discussion ; and a fear, not alt<igether unfounded, 
that irmuvatiou would endan;,''er, commutation or composi- 
tion diminish, and the correction of abuses lead to the 
demolition of the establishment. It was not, however, 
the less true, Ihut the sjstem of tilhe setting, to be farmed 
by proctors, was a most destructive abuse to all parties; 
that the ditl'erence of the doctrines of the ecclesiastical 
establishment, from the general fiiith of the population, 
rendered that abuse mure poignantly grating to their feel- 
ings. Besides tlie payment oi tithes to the established 
church, the Itonian catholics had to provide for tlyjir own 
bishops and clergy. Out of their diminished means they 
were required to pay fees for christenings and marriages, 
masses for the dead, extreme unction, confessions; money 
for stations, festival offerings, &c. The pressure of those 
pecuniary demands wii.s very heavy on the people, who 
relied on these offices for salvation. The Romisli priest- 
hood were not inactive in representing to their flock the 
law establishment :is most oppressive to them y and not 
only as useless, but heretical. The jiriests, to whom it 
was an object of envy, inflamed the hatred of their flocks 
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against it. It is not to be wondered at, that property thus 
obnoxious, should be collected with difficulty. The Irish 
people, not usually very observant of the laws, even in 
other instances, readily learned the lessons taught them, 
to raise obstacles to the peaceful payment of tithes to the 
established clergy. And O'Counell's " agitation" was 
employed to excite them to resistance, which frequently 
shewed itself in outrage. The established clergy, often 
unable to struggle with turbulence, and to deal reasonably 
and moderately with their parishioners, have been obliged 
to seek peace in a remoter residence. In order to collect 
their property, they were obliged to interpose the agency 
of a tithe proctor, generally a catholic ; who, whilst ex- 
torting the last shilling from the farmer, seldom paid the 
clergyman one half the value of the benefice. It was 
common with those middle men to pass leniently over the 
principal proprietor of the parish, or of a portion of it, 
to obtain his support in draining the peasantry. 

Thus the property of the church became a matter of 
speculation, in which the boldest and most hardened vota- 
ries of avarice embarked. Persons who scorned reputa- 
tion, and were beneath reproach, were too often the only 
representatives of the sacred character of the churchman, 
through a large union of parishes. 

Ireland had but just emerged from a pastoral condition, 
when a selfish and inequitable resolution had crushed the 
tithe of agistment, and thrown the whole weight of the 
maintenance of the clergy upon the agricultural peasant. 
Suddenly and rapidly an improved system of agriculture 
had sprung up, and been extended to the remotest comers 
of the island, and it was but natural that the speculative 
improver should feel reluctant to share the produce of his 
experimental and often expensive labours with the tithe 
proctor, who had purchased the clergyman's interest in 
one-tenth of the produce of his improvements. Thus was 
the circumstance of the very improvement of the industry 
of the country made the occasion of disunion : and those 
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two bigLly valuable classes of society, tlio parochial clergy 
aud the cultivating; yeomen, wore involved in pecuniary I 
disputes, tending alike to obstruct the spreading of a j 
sounder system of religion, and to retard improvement J 
and industry in the cultivation of the country. Those I 
pecuniary disputes were attendetl witb most injurioas ani- I 
mosities : and tlie odium of titlie disputes felt, witli dis- 
creditable consequences, on tlie clergy. Their sacred 1 
character was dishonored by litigation, or disgraced by 
extortion, redecled on them from the conduct <if the tithe ] 
pructiT. They who undertook to manage tillies for them- 
selves, were exposed to tiie annual recurrence of paltry 
bargaining. The only alternative for the clergy was, 
either to abandon their gacred duties, and act as tithe . 
agents fur themselves, in which case they were liable to < 
qnarrel with one-half of those they had to deal with. If J 
they did not quietly submit to take whatever the farmer 
might think fit to give, however unequal to the clergy- 
man's just right; or else, to make over, at once, the tem- 
poraries of their livings to such tithe proctors as have 
been described. 

In this dilemma, it cannot he denied that the clergy, in 
most iostances, were obliged to resort to the painful aud 
injurious system of employing proctors. That system has 
greatly contributed to two most pernicious evils — (1.) to 
the small progress which the prutestant religion has made 
among the lower classes of the population. For, it is 
obvious that a religion, the support of whose establish- 
ment is deemed oppressive, can make but few proselytes 
among the opponents of its doctrines, upon whom the 
weight of payment is found to fall: and, while we may 
admire the purity of its faith, concur in the soundness of 
its doctrines, and rejoice in its legal establishment, we 
cannot but regret that the unhappy errors of the system 
for drawing revenues for its support should be a bar to its 
propagation, and so greatly impede its diffusion among the 
people. (2,) The other evil, whicli is equailj evident, is 



the ciintempt ami abLorrence of ihe due exociittuti of Uie 
law, wliich it eDgetiders; and tbe alienation of the atfec- 
lions of the people from the government of the country. 
To it may be traced much of tbe unfortunate disaGTection 
to tlio government, which ban prevailed in Ireland : for, a 
system, which is considered unjust in itself, must naturally 
reflect the character (if injustice upon the laws by wliicli 
it is upheld anil enforced; and an establishment, which is 
rendered odious, must reflect much of that hatred opon 
tbe governmeut with which it is connected, and by wbicb 
it is supported. 

The system of agitators had been to involve the govern- 
ment in embarrassment, to the utmost of thoir power ; not 
MO much with a view to correct abuses; as by raiding difTi- 
culties and perplexities, to endeavour to shake tbe reins 
of power from tbe bands of ministeri, to be taken up by 
tbe opposition, tbe whigs; that so the agitators, as instru- 
ments of their elevation to power, might share in tbe en- 
jfjyment of it. Tbe subject of titlies was one preseoling 
many dillicnlties. Tbe substantial gronnds of complaint 
that it furnished afforded too much colonr of justice to the 
agitators, and attracted too much popularity to tlieir cause, 
to be overlooked by a wise g;overnment, at tbe same time, 
that under trying circumstances, tbe extensive cburch- 
patronage, possessed by government in Ireland, gave a 
strong bold on parliamentary support. During the admi- 
nistration with which Mr. Pitt was connected, no innova- 
tion or church reform would he listened to. But, in tbe 
subsequent adniinistrations, much legislative attention was 
given to this difficulty ; and Mr, Goulbnrn bas been, on 
this subject, a most useful friend to Ireland. Abimt the 
year 1821 be introduced a measure which, though passed 
into a law, was little known, and scarcely at all acted 
upon. It was for the purpose of enabling incumbents to 
make tithe bargains for twenty-one years, which should be 
binding on their saccessors. This was followed by the 
composition act and its amendments ; which, but for 
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tlie opposiLiuii ^iven in parlimnent to its being made per- 
manent and comjiuhory, would bave been the most beue- 
ficial measure ever intruduced into Ireland. 

After the deatli of Mr. Pitt, and when Mr. Perceval I 
was at the liead of affairs, the attention nf tJiat minister I 
was peculiarly directed to Ireland, With sound policy he 
adopted the principles of the union, which were, liy the J 
security of protestantism in Ireland, to uphold the British J 
connexion. With this view he took the Irish church I 
under his particular care: he found it depi'essed through j 
neglect and misfortune. Tbe recent rebellions had, for 
years, driven the rural clergy from exposure to outrage^ 
and even death, upon their livings, to tlie security of gar- ] 
risons and towns. Their houses were fallen into decay ; 
and the violence and desolation which bad occurred iu the I 
struggle, of the Roman catholics to shake ofT the connexion ] 
with England, had impoverished the protestant clergy su 1 
much, as to disable them from rebuilding tlieir habitations. ] 
The most nmnificenl legislative bounty was extended tu 
correct this evil, and to provide modest and permanent 
dwellings for tlie clergy. The most j udicious means were 
resorted to to compel tlieir unii'orm residence therein; 
every effort was exerted to enlorce regular discipline. 
The minister declared, in his place in parliament, when 
npposed by the whigs in Ids proposed grunts toward the 
building nf churches and glebe houses, that it was his 
determination that pluralities should cease ; dispensations 
fay faculty be restricted; unions he dissolved; and that he 
looked forward to there being a glche house and a pro- 
tealiint clergyman residing in every parish in Ireland, 
extending the influence of protestantism; so that ulti- 
mately the people of Ireland, generally, should be com- 
prehended under tlie same religion, hiws, and policy, 
which guided the general interests of the emjiire. Had 
the protestant ministry ol' Mr. Perceval lasted, the cbnrch 
of England would have been finally established in Ireland. 
A perfect amalgamation of the English and Irish churches 
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would have sprung up under his fostering care. But, 
soon after the melancholy death of Mr. Perceval, a change 
in policy ensued. A plan of temporizing with the Roman 
catholic party was acted upon, which led to the system so 
well known under the name of the ** conciliaiion" system. 
The policy of concession to the claims of the Roman 
catholics, obtained gradually more general support amongst 
protestants in Great Britain and Ireland. The most 
enlightened views on the subject were developed by Mr. 
Canning. He advocated the catholic cause wi^h such 
powerfol and prevailing eloquence, that little was "v^anting 
to a final adjustment, with perfect security to the interests 
of the protestants, and the stability of the empire at large. 
The vigour of his mind was harrassed in bis exertions in 
the cause by the extravagant presumption, the divided 
counsels and imperious passions of an upstart faction. 
The moral pusillanimity with which the catholic aristocracy 
abandoned the negociation of their dearest rights to the 
imperious dicta of a selfish demagogue, retarded its 
arrangement, and disgusted many of its staunchest advo- 
cates* With the astute chicanery of a practiced lawyer, 
the most fastidious cavilling was opposed to a generous 
and high-minded adjustment of the question. And the 
consequence has been, that the final attainment of what 
was called ** catholic emancipation," has served for an 
example <if the successful triumph of agitation and the 
victory of faction. 

When upon the severe ilbess of Lord Liverpool Mr. 
Canning became prime minister, the refusal of a number 
of members of the former cabinet to join his administra- 
tion was alleged to be grounded on his opinions upon the 
Roman catholic question, and his zealous and powerful 
advocacy of concession ; this secession of his former com- 
panions in administration involved him in difiiculties, 
which destroyed his peace of mind. Corroded by care 
and anxiety, he sunk into the grave. Scarcely was the 
Duke of Wellington's government in possession of power. 
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when an appeal was made to ibe protestants of Ireland for ' 
their support, uiid under the title of Brunswick Clubs 
protectant!! were rallied round the adminiatration ; bat 
were rallied only to be betrayed. The violent lengths to 
which agitation had extended, the bitter rancour, the in- 
genious devices, the powerful inflnence of the catholic 
association, had raised the cathoUc population as a mighty 
engine, obedient to one impube, and directed to one end. 
Ulterior views were openly avowed ; — the protestant church I 
was daringly assailed and marked out for destruction ;^ 
the plan of restoration of lands to supposed descendants 
of aboriginal proprietors was now revived, — the question 
of the repeal of the union was started and discussed ; and 
the power of the faction set at nought the authority of the 
government. Sucli was the state of Ireland thiougb the 
Duke of Wellington's administratiDn ; until in 1829 the 
doctrine of expediency was introduced by tbo ministers, 
to support them in a temporizing tenacity of power. The 
protestants, by uniting so generally in Brunswick clubs, 
had drawn upon themselves the bitterest hostility of the 
faction opposed to them. And they were now abandoned 
to the clamour of that faction by the most unguarded and 
imprudent concessions on the part of ministers, of that 
which those very ministers had protested agaiust granting 
in the way proposed by Mr. (canning, as a generous 
boon guaranteed by full security. The protestants were i 
astounded, amazed, and disgusted ; the faction was in- 1 
vigorated, triumphant, and thankless. They experienced 
and felt the consciousness of physical powers ; they were 
amazed when they found the greatest soldier of the age 
yielding to the boasting and the menaces of such a person 
as Mr. O'Connell, 

In their struggles for political ascendancy, the moat I 
daring aggression was previously made upon the consti- 
tution. Commanding the fiinHs of the catholic association ; 
marshalling priests, and parading their flocks, O'Connell, 
unqualified as he was, succeeded in being elected as repre- 
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sentative of Clare, in opposition to a cabinet minister, 
who had before sat for that county, and who had been a 
constitational advocate for a safe emancipation. Entering 
the House of Commons, Mr. O'Connell claimed that as a 
right which he had before sought as a boon. The most 
singular organization of the passions of the multitude 
under the control of one man, was displayed in accom- *Vp 
pUshing his return to parliament. The bond between 
landlord and tenant was broken, the influence of the 
master set at nought by the servant, and after a series of 
conflicts between the proprietors and the peasantry, pro- 
perty lost its influence, and the representation of Clare 
was the triumphant spoil of the factions. The government 
had selected for a viceroy in Ireland a distinguished mili- 
tary character, who with more dash than discretion, more 
display than prudence, had in one session declared his 
readiness to conquer the disafiected in Ireland claiming 
emancipation, at the head of a squadron of his hussars ; 
and in the next announced his conversion to liberal 
opinions, and his vote in favor of catholic emancipation. 
An imprudent letter from the gallant soldier to a titular 
prelate in Ireland, drew upon the Irish lord-lieutenant the 
displeasure of the premier and his cabinet, and he was 
recalled. He retired then from Dublin, amidst the accla** 
mations of the faction ; leaving, on his departure, as a 
legacy to an already distracted people, his advice to per- 
severe in agitation, and concluding his parting address with 
the remarkable words, " agitate, agitate, agitate." 

The Duke of AYellington, having from an ill-timed 
obstinacy on the subject of the borough of East Retford, 
resisted the wholesome principle of gradual and moderate 
reform in the constituency and legislative representation , 
was at length obliged to resign the government. The 
whigs thus found themselves in possession of that power 
which some amongst them had grown old in struggling 
for ; and in looking around for support gained a zealous 
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adherent in the lately dismissed viceroy of Ireland, 
connections were extensive and influeotial^ bis hostility 
to the party he had been previously united with decided 
the popular zeal in bis favour in Ireland was wild and 
onthusiastic. He was therefore selected to return back 
to the government be bad so lately been deprived of. 

Upon revisiting; the Irish shores, be found the people 
most obedient to the advice he bad lately ^iven them, and 
the parting words, " Agitate, agitate, agitate," which 
accompanied his farewell, ringing with active efficiency 
through the island from one end to another. The faction 
had fonnd that the healing measure would have been an 
hungry one for them, and that iti the repose of the people 
there woald remain nothing to them but poverty and in- 
significance. They but shifted the scene of their activity 
from the Corn Exchange to Holmes's Hotel ; and instead 
of the total emancipation of the Roman catholics carried 
by their influence, the repeal of the union was the theme 
selected to embarrass the government, and to agitate the 
popnlation. Thus slapped in the face by a spoiled child 
of his own nursing. Lord Anglesea, to his discomfiture, 
discovered that agitation recommended by a minister 
retiring from his government was not compatible with the 
interests of the same minister returuing to resume that 
government. The subject selected for agitation was one 
teeming with the most irreconcileable miscbiets; — thirty 
years of anion had identified and consolidated the interests 
of England and Ireland ; steam communication had tended 
to remove the only obstacle to their being one country, 
and blended their pursuits and intercourse so generally, 
that scarcely a family of property in either kingdom is to 
be fonnd that does not present some of the ties of rela- 
tionship binding the two countries ; and this in such an 
alliance, that from severing the bond a most extensive 
domeatic afiliction, as well as political evils the most 
disastrous and ruinous, would ensue in each. 
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Wa a repeal of the union is directly conteni plated llie 
repeal of tlie acU of settlement aod explanatiuD, the esta- 
fclishmeut of a Romaa catholic ascendant church, ihe de- 
struction of British property, Britiiih connexion, and 
British ties of consanguinity and commerce, and the in- 
volvement of the two islands in a bloody and unnatural 
civil war. To control the agitation of a measure ruinous 
to the integrity of the empire, was the ungracious task 
necessarily imposed upon the high-minded soldier upon 
his return ; but how was this to he effected ' He was 
himself the odfiser of agitation, and to a man of chi- 
valrous bearing, how indigestible must it have been to 
appear in opposition to a system recoinmeoded by himself. 
Yet the agitation of the repeal of the union was iinnii- 
nently dangerous to all sound government in Ireland. 
The faction were too strong for the popularity of the 
viceroy ; and the question of repeal of the union duily 
gained strength in the metropolis as well as in the pro- 
vinces. Either its agitation must be suppressed, or its 
successful progress become irresistible. In this dilemma 
to whom could be appeal for aid and support I on whom 
could he rely for a stedfast maintenance of the British con- 
nexion i In the hour of his need he Bought and obtained 
protestant support; and amongst the protestants of Ire- 
land, whose principles had always been conservative of 
property, of social order, and of allegiance to the crown 
and the laws, was to be found that firm support which 
alone could prevent an immediate severance of the twu 
countries. 

During the mild, firm, wise, and even-handed adminis- 
tration of the Duke of Xorthumberiand, a measure had 
been adopted to suppress agitation. Sir Henry Hardinge 
had resorted to it, and its benefits were just beginning to 
be felt. To this Lord Anglesea's advisers urged him to 
have recourse; the lord- lieutenant acted according to 
the advice, and tlie chief agitators were arrested. 
Vhese leading orators had looked upon the marquis an 
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one of themselves : aiid now was felt the mlscMevoaa^ 
results of an intemperate appeal to popular passion. The 
faction had regarded lord Anglesea upon his restoration to 
power, as little more than a feathered bauble in their haods, 
to grace and hide the dangerous objects they had in view. 
Too long he bore with their familiarity ; and condescended 
to their impudence : but when he taught them that the liber- 
ality of principles, which might serve the purposes of 
opposition, were incompatible with wholesome government, 
the bubble of his popularity burst ; and the late idol of _ 
the faction, became the object of its bitterest animositj 
But though baBIed in their more open practices of seditioi 
they were not idle in wielding the dangerous implement ot-^ 
secret agitation, through the agency of private and organ- 
ized combinations of the lower classes. The county of 
Clare became the scene of an open and bloody rebellion.— 
Nothing could more completely shew that the insurrectio» 
ary movements of the peasantry originated with the factioi 
than the Terry-alt system breaking out in this very connt])| 
The faction had selected this county as the arena for th^ 
political straggle for emancipation; the bribery and cm 
raption, which had been conducted by the priests under " 
the arrangements of the leaders of the faction, was un- 
paralleled in the annals of Irish rebellions. The elections 
which aiforded the opportunity of legally assembling the 
people, had been carried by promises, the most visionary 
and delusive ; and the people were led to expect to hold 
their land free from rent, and to enjoy its produce exempt 
from all charges of taxes or of tithes in future. One priest 
in the town of Corofin had distinguished himself by the 
active influence he exercised at the elections ; and his 
neighbourhood, early in the winter of 1830, became a melan- 
choly scene of bloodshed and rapine. The extirpation of 
protestants was the commencement of their system. This 
rapidly spreading and terrifying the peaceable inhabitants 
from their homes, the country sou n became a wide scene of 
anarchy ; subjected to the capricious mandates of sangai- 
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uary rnffians, issued against calbolics as well as profestants. 
Repeated applications from the magistnicy Ibr tlie extension 
of their powers, through legislative means, which on 
similar occasions, and under former administrations, had 
been found elfectual, were repulsed and rejected. The 
rulers of the country would not recognize any wisdom in 
the measure that had originated with their opponents. 
Every repulse was followed by some fresh ebullition of 
insurrectionary outrage, and the purposes of the faction 
were evidently forwarded by the government, who were, 
or seemed to be, anxious to defeat them. At last, at a vast 
expense, the government, who were pledged to economy 
and peace upon entering into office, marched a large force 
into Clare. Instead of quelling the disturbances there, by the 
power of civil authority, they harrassed a military body, in 
carrying on a desultory warfare with the deluded peasantry. 
Meanwhile, having caught the instigators in the trammels of 
the law promulgated to prevent agitation, (a law which those 
persons had audaciously violated); they suffered the acts 
to expire, by which alone they were enabled to check that 
agitation, and bring to justice the delinquents who had 
pleaded guilty under the judgment of the bench. And 
tbii was at a time when every individual who was interest- 
ed in the protection of property or the continuance of 
British connexion, looked forward with intense anxiety to 
the conviction and punishment of those confessed criminals. 
When tiiis ultimate failure of the proceedings against those 
men — Daniel O'Conuelland his chief associates in mischief 
— was announced, the country was divided between hopeless 
dismay and savage exultation. The insurgents saw, in the 
impunity of their instigators, encouragement for their own 
lawlessness ; and the rebellion which commenced in Clare, 
soon covered the face of the contiguous county of Galway. 
Armies were marched through both counties; military 
magistrates appointed ; unconstitutional violations of the 
civil rights of the people resorted to ; and government in 
^ortB to suppress the rebellion and agitation, exhibited. 
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the contradictory semblance of a man, with one hand pon 
Ing forth water to cjuenob the flame he had rtused witb 
torch iu the other. The avowed object of the insargentofl 
was to legislate npon rents ; asd interfere to the exclDsioaa 
of those tenants, who, obedient to the laws, prospered ( 
peaceful industry, and paid their stipulated rents to 1 
landlords. They declared that their system was to rem 
all impediments to their enjoyment of the promises we h 
referred to, by which the agitators had deluded them UtM 
the late elections. And while they waged an Agrarii 
against the property of the absentees in one portion of tl 
island, a concurrent outcry and insurrection of hnrlers ti 
place against tiihes and the church in another. 

In Leinster the church establishment had become more 
openly assailed by the priests and agitators. The long 
smothered hostility which the Roman catholics enter- 
tained against the protestant establisbmenl, burst into B 
flame from apparently but accidental and trifial causes. 
The progress of discontent was rapid; release from any 
money payment was tempting ; advice how to evade it was 
ingeniously aflnrded ; no charge of fee was made for oonn- 
sel's opinion in pointing ont the facility and the practicabi- 
lity of secret combination in passive resistance ; the clergy 
were effectually deprived of their revenues; and, when 
they appealed to the iawa for their recovery, active and 
open resistance immediately ensued. Agitation ever active 
in embarrassing all governments, whether Whig or Tory, 
and deluding the people, placed strongly before them 
through the press, the supposed intentions of the prime 
minister. These alleged intentions were represented to 
have been intimated especially by an expression of the 
premier in the house of lords, addressed to the bench of 
bishops; to " set their house in order," on the question of 
the reform bill. A titular prelate, whose talents had at- 
tracted much public attention, encoaraged (as was believed) 
by lord Grey's notice to the protestant bishops ; and by 
the general and active part which the Whii 



office had uniformly taken ia support of the Irish ftoman 
calbolics, published consecutively two ntischievoua pastoral 
letters^ addressed to the people of his diocese, in one of 
these he made use of these remarkable words: " Let your 
hatred of tithes be as lasting' as your love of justice ;" and 
in the other, " Then as to tithes, employ against this all- 
devouring impost all the resources of your wit and talent, 
with all the means which the law allows." These pastoral 
letters were made a theme of praise by the head of the 
execative government in Ireland ; and published declara- 
tions of the lord lieutenant's admiratiou and a|iprobatiun of 
them were circulated through the medium of the govern- 
ment papers. 

Under the influence of the impressions that such decla^ 
rations from liigb places must have made, it was natural for 
the people to conclude that the government contemplated 
the overthrow of the tithe system in Ireland, together with 
the whole fabric supported by it. Many well disposed to 
the church were intimidated and prevented from paying 
their tithes. Many gladly availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to avoid paying money. But, the extension of the 
rebellion to rents and other property, awakened the atten- 
tion of the executive to the subject. With the inconsis- 
tency and unsteadiness which has been the great blot on 
the administration of the Irish government since lord 
Anglesea returned to it, tbe Irish executive took again to 
their conssel somo of the most notorious of the Jesuit in- 
triguers whose influence had been the most actively directed 
to the accomplishment of Roman catholic ascendancy. And 
the protestants, who in the fever of tbe agitation of the 
Union Repeal question had stood forward in the gap, and 
maintained British connection undisturbed, were again 
to find that as they had been betrayed in 1839, so in 1832 
they were to be insulted and trampled on ; to be used as 
the convenient tool of one moment and thrown aside when 
no longer wanted. The catholic party, courted and cou- 

ted, felt their own strength and the yveskxiess of the Irish 
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executive. Bat, as long as tbe principle of sound g'overiH 
meat, whether of Tory or Whig, shall consist in exteDding 
an even Landed justice, and an equal protection over tUe 
lives and properties of alt subjects governed, for their 
mutual and general happiness, so long must protestaot 
ascendancy prevail in Ireland. Concession to the continn* 
ally renewed aggressions of the Roman catholic party pur- 
suing their objects by agitation, must terminate in wresting 
property from the Englisii protestant, and subverting any 
(government which would support a British connection. 
The trick of playing off the passions and prejudices of two 
parlies in a state against each other, must ho soon seen, 
through hy both ; and be disgusting to all. 

The church, the slate, and the British connection alto- 
gether, were endangered by the aggression ; and the subject 
of tithes was submitted upon the opening of the session in 
January, 1832, to undergo an investigation by select com.- 
mittees of both houses of parhament. 

Before entering upon a more minute esaminatioQ of the 
leading points developed by the evidence produced before 
llie two committees of the legislature ; it may be necessary 
to take a brief review ot the nature and character of the 
church established by law in Ireland ; to examine its con- 
dition ; its materials, and the means for its support. This 
may be very usefnl in order to a proper understanding of 
the evidence before us. 

It should be observed, what were the duties imposed OD 
tlie committees ; what the class of persons from whom the 
members were selected ; and generally, how far the applif* 
calion of their services and labours were suited to the 
peculiar circumstances and necessities of the people of 
Ireland. And we think we are not unprepared to shew, 
notwithstanding the outcry that has been made "that a 
people professing one faith, are eacnmbered with the main- 
tenance of a church teaching the doctrines of another;'* 
that such outcry is fallacious, and that the arguments with 
which it is accompanied are altogether unfounded. 
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I tlie first instance, tben, we are supporteJ by liic 
concurrent testimony, as well of those witnesses examined, 
who were hostile to the eatablishment, as of lliose who 
were in favour of it ; that the great hulk of the property in 
land, in Ireland, was in the possession of proteslanls. We 
have it in evidence again, that tlie greatest part of the 
lands of that coontry are the actual estates of absentee 
proprietors ; and it is likewise a point cavilled at, that the 
bishops' lands, belonging to the church of Ireland, occupy 
so large a proportion to tlie surface of the country. 

Now, one of the most zealons foes of the establishment, 
(Mr. Lalor,) an avowed author of the conspiracy against it, 
in reply to question 3963rd, says, in page 383, Commons, 
that an estate, tithe free, offered for sale, would sell for 
more than one not tithe free. 

This answer admits, at once, the principle, that the 
land is subject to the burden ; and goes to shew, that the 
landlord, in setting or selling the land, only parts wilh 
nine-tenths of any interest in it. The fact is thus acknow- 
ledged, that tlie owner of the land never meddles with, or 
interferes in, the value of one-tenth of the produce in 
making his bargain, except in cases where the land is tithe 
free altogether. And it will again appear in evidence, 
that the value of that tenth is much higher when made 
subject of bargain and sale, in the hands of tiie lay land- 
lord, as tithe free land, than when settled, under composi' 
tion, in the hands of the ecclesiastical proprietor. The 
latter proposition is evident, from the very able tabular 
calculation of Messrs. Griffiths and Delacour, (See Ap- 
pendix,) as compared with the replies made to queries, 
to ascertain the relative value of tithe burdened and tithe 
free lands. Thus, then, we conclnde, tliat tithe eventually 
is a portion of protestant property, deducted from the 
protestant landlords' rent, and appropriated to the main- 
tenance of an establishment which they are directly inter- 
ested in keeping up : an establishment, whose preservation 
1 security is necessary to the preservation and security 



of tlie conuexion ol' the two conDtriea. We next come 
examine wliat clasa of persons tbe patrons of that portion 
of the produce, set apart for the church out of Iheir lands, 
select to fill those preferments, and discharge the obliga- 
tions which are conaected with them. In examioing this 
subject, we have but to throw an eye over Erck's Eccle- 
siastical Registry, and we shall then see that the clergy of 
Ireland are tbe younger branches, generally, of the prin- 
cipal families in possession of the fee simple of the country^ I 
We are aware that this arises from the very extensive' 
influence of lay and government patronage. Lay patronage 
accompanied the grants which the crown made of the 
abbey lands at the dissolution of monasteries; and bence, 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Marcjuisses of Hertford, 
Downshire, Ormond, Clanricarde, Donegal, Thomond, 
and Drogbeda; and the Earls of Egremont, Fitzwiliiam, 
and Meath, and of many others, have the nomination to 
so many of the large benefices in Ireland. About one- 
fourth of the entire patronage of church preferments 
actually belongs to the lordships of the manor, and one- 
fourth to the crown; the remainder to the bishops. The 
portion enjoyed by the crown has been usually employed 
for the maintenance of its parliamentary support ; aad 
naturally dispensed amongst the elite of the Irish aristo- 
cracy. But this portion of actual protestant property 
comes not to them free from obligation, or unshackled 
with restraint. 

The patron must present his nominee, well and expeo* 
sively educated, unqu^tioned in character and morals; 
or upon his seeking orders, he will be rejected by the 
bishop. 

Again, upon being presented for institution to a bene' 
fice, he must come unstained in reputation to the diocesan, 
tu whose presentation the benefice would lapse if it were 
attempted to fill tbe preferment improperly. This will 
uatnrally account for the high and pure characters which 
the parochial clergy of the protestant^ generally enjoy. 
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And what more proper representation can the absentee 
proprietors supply, in their own absence, from their estates, 
than broDchea of their own families carefully educated, 
solemnly tried and proved ia tbeir morals, sacredly pledged 
to leading pious, charitable, useful lives, strictly bound to 
constHut residence, interposing' the influence of kindred 
between the wealth of the absentee owner and the dis- 
tresses of the resident tenant i What can more effectually 
serve to blend the interests of the two countries than that, 
whilst the head of the family resides id England, the 
younger branch of it is fi\ed at home on the estate i Who 
can be found a more honest or disinterested almoner of the 
abundance that can be spared by one branch of the family, 
than the other which is compelled to reside at tome! It 
is true, that Dr. Doyle has argued, that the protestant 
church has, in very many instances, no duties to discharge ; 
and (in p. 328, liOrds,) we fmd him accordingly stating 
that, " catholic people have felt a strong and peculiar 
aversion to paying tithes of the fruit of their labours, 
capital, and industry ; or, in fact, a tithe of the manufac- 
tnre of the land, to a clergy who gave them no return," 
But this is a direct assumption of what 13 not fact, that 
the whole pastoral character is absorbed in mere preaching 
and praying ; and that their not administering Latin masses 
which the people cannot understand ; and their being pre- 
eluded, by the people's superstitious attachment to the 
Romish faith, from performing spiritual offices for tbem ; 
must prevail them likewise from the varied offices of love 
and charity : — offices which all christian ministers, of every 
denomination, are generally bound to exercise, and the 
people ever willing thankfully to receive from them, let 
their peculiar tenets or doctrines be what they may. The 
offices of visiting the sick, of relieving distress, of com- 
forting affliction, of advbtng in doubt or perplexity, of 
friendliness and kindness, were practised by the Irish pro- 
testant clergy amongst their parishioners : and such was 
I influence they were gaining, that it aroused the jea- 



lousy of the clergy of Dr. Doyle's class. These lattafcJ 
feared lest the rapid progress which, since general resi- 
dence had been enforced, the clergy of the protealant 
church were making in the affections of the people, Diight 
soon deprive them of the sale of spiritual offices, which 
being bought of them, are the sources of their revenues. 
The protestant clergy, thus directly connected with the 
property, and having an immediate interest in the lands 
and in the well-being of the people, cannot but be ad- 
mitted to be a class of persons more peculiarly applicable 
to the circamstances of the country, impoverished as it 
by absenteeism. 

The condition and description of the Irish church 
would next propose to examine. 1 have before advertt 
to the extraordinary efforts made by Mr. Perceval 
enable the clergy to reside upon their benefices. At th« 
time of his entering into oUice the resident clergy of Ire- 
land were very scanty indeed ; the duty was generally 
performed by curates who lived in the adjacent towns, and 
who rode out to read prayers and preach on the sabbath 
and on holidays : but still there was an absence of the 
comfort and satisfaction resulting from the judicious ex- 
penditure of moderate incomes, dispensed in an humble, 
modest hospitality, and diffusing amongst the poor the 
money drawn from the wealthy. The aggressions of the 
tithe proctor were checked when the principal, who was 
interested in their receipt, was an upright and humane 
person, and on the spot, to be appealed to, when extortion 
was attempted. In the short space of twenty-two years 
the increase of residents was vastly extended, and from 
not more than three or four hundred who had been resi- 
dent at the commencement of his administration, out of 
1305 benefices that the 2450 parishes are united into, 
there are 821 strictly resident, and generally leading the 
lives of true christian pastors. This proportion, when tha 
casualties which mens' lives and health are subject to, 
entitling them to licensed absence, or when the privileged 
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and official causes of exemptiou from doty were derived 
from holding offices as chaplains to the lord-lientenant, 
bishops and nobility, together with offices arising out of 
the maintenance of the discipline of the entire, are consi- 
dered, is very large, 

The number of curacies has thus become limited so as 
almost to create an extreme difficulty of procuring a 
nomination to a cure to entitle a candidate for orders to 
admission into the profession. This statement is taken 
from an old parliamentary return, since the date of which 
the increase of useful and active rectors in the country 
has been progressing in a large proportion annually. To 
this number of residents, as recognized in the official re- 
turns, is to be added a number of non-residents, doing 
duty ; the whole amounting to 904. The number of 
curates returned is 3J6; and this total number being 
deficient of the returns from Cashel, Dromore, Dublin, 
and Kilmore dioceses, shews that the duty of every 
benefice is provided for by at least one, notwithstanding 
the outcry against the discharge of clerical duty by the 
established clergy. The strictness with which residence 
has been enforced; the satisfaction that has generally 
been derived from the improved intercourse between the 
pedple and the protestant clergy ; the influence which they 
have exercised naturally over the minds of those grateful 
to them for kindness and active benevolence, tended much 
to improve and civilize the lower classes ; and as a thirst 
for education was a distinguishing want amongst the poor^ 
the higher classes in their anxiety to improve the con- 
dition of the people, and through the church establishment 
to open to them the streams of knowledge, employed the 
clergy in dispensing their benevolence. About the year 
1810, education, even in the simplest forms of elementary 
instruction, was opposed by the Romish church, and re- 
sisted to the utmost* The argument has been started by 
a titular prelate to the writer of this, that in communi- 
cating knowledge to the people we weakened the influence 



possessed over their minds liy tlie Koman catbolic clergy; I 
admitting thus tbe important fact, that the vast ignorance I 
of the people was the basis of the influence of tlie clergy I 
of the Romish church. The proprietors of Ireland formed f 
the Kildare-street association, and it proved most efficient I 
in the diffusion of simple elementary knowledge, having I 
the Scriptnres for its guidance and foundation. The go^ I 
vernment aided and supported the Kildare -street society;! 
the most conspicuous of the agitators joined themselves to I 
it;— their leader, accustomed to domineer in the calholiol 
association, and singularly jealous of his professional c(»| 
temporaries, found himself when amongst gentlemen manV I 
of them his former rivals, liberal, enlightened, and lojaliT 
With this he was dissatisiied, and seceded from the 
ciety; charging it with partiahty, and denouncing it aB 1 
proselytising. The priests, who had all along worked t 
instruments of political agitation, caught eagerly at fi I 
topic of grievance which aflurded an excuse for retaining, 
in its fullest extent, tbe influence which they had main- 
tained through the ignorance of the people. For land- 
lords or clergy to take an interest in their tenantry or 
parishioners, to improve or ameliorate their condition, wal I 
represented as an encroachment on religious toleration. I 
To feed, to clothe, to instruct the poor, was represented 1 
as but subtlety to mislead them from the faith of their 
forefathers ; and such was tbe wicked work of agitation, 
that whenever there was an ellbrt at softening the hard- 
ships and reheving the sufferings of the poor, it was im- 
puted to some sinister motive, so that a gift was received 
with suspicion, not thanks, and all cordial feehngs between 
the proprietors and the people were dissolved. Agitation 
thus exercised has proved ruinously mischievous ; the heal ] 
intentions have been frustrated, and the kindest motivei 
misrepresented. The landlords disappointed, turned with I 
disgust from the country where their endeavours to be of ] 
service were thus rendered vain ; and although there wa§ ' 
HO subject more fluently and eloquently descanted upon, a> ] 
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a grtevaneOy than the absence from the soil of the pro- 
prietors of ity yet is there no trath more undeniable than 
that agitation has actaally tieen more prodnctive of 
absenteeism than any otiier cause whatever. Disgust has 
banished some ; idleness and pleasure may have seduced 
many ; but timidity^ apprehension, and terror of the atro- 
cities originatfing in agitation, have drawn more respectable 
persons of every dass from her shores than any other cause 
whatever. 

The protestant clergy, bound by an act of Henry the 
Eighth to assist and preside over the education of the 
people, were active promoters of education; but every 
good gift that was dispensed through tiieir hands was 
cavilled at and objected ta. Although education was at 
length conceded as a necessary point by the Roman clergy, 
yet a grievaiM^e was complained of that it was not snb^ 
mitted to their control ; then the scriptures, the basis of the 
whole^ were either garbled at their discretion, or withheld at 
their displeasure* The question of education connected 
with the advantage of the diffusion of scriptural know- 
ledge afforded by Bible and other societies, was one much 
before the public; but in the part which the protestant 
<3leFgy took they were not the aggpressors. With the book 
of God in their hands, they offered to the people the truth 
it unfolds; and as the records of Bible societies shew, 
their oflfer was thankfully received. They were assailed 
by the agitators, and studiously invited to angry centre*^ 
v^rsies. A protestant church in such discussions neces- 
sarily protested against the errors of popery ; and as the 
protestant religion owed its conformity to the primitive 
Christian faith, to obedience to the command that we 
should search the scriptures, the protestant clergy fearlessly 
taught the people that in the scriptures alone, and not in 
the traditions of men, was to be found salvation for their 
immortal souls. 

The progress that the circulation of the scriptures was 
making — ^the influence that a sound system of peasant 
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education was obtaining — the active utility of a resident J 
clergy that was experienced — all tetided to complete the 4 
object of the union, to blend tbe two people as one, and f 
to frustrate tbe views of the agitators for catholic ascend- 
ancy. An inert, idle, non-resident clergy, could be 
endured by tbem; but an active, useful, and conscientious 
discharge of the many pastoral oHices that remain to the 
Irish clergy of the establishment, endearing them to their 
flocks, gave tbem sucb a paramount influence amongst J 
them as paved the way to a more perfect reformation. 
This was intolerable to a church that acknowledges no 
supreme authority but itself, and admits of no rival in tbe 
world. The titlie composition act bad, so far as compo- 
sition had been efTected, to the extent of two-thirds of the 
kingdom, removed tbe principal grievances from the poor, 
and the working parochial clergy depended for subsistence 
upon their tithes or composition rents. The agitators 
devised the plan of passive resistance as an auxiliary to 
tbe main end of the dissolution of tbe union — as subver- 
sive of British possession in the lands of Ireland, and for 
the purpose of driving from the country, or of starving 
into submission, the working parochial clergy, which 
formed tbe great connecting link in Ireland between pro- 
perty and occupancy. A conspiracy was entered into to 
overthrow the church established by law in Ireland. The 
leading ecclesiastical and legal agitators were foremost on 
the occasion , and an examination of the evidence before 
the committee, which I shall now enter upon, will prove 
incantrovertibly how far the abolition of tithes was an in- 
stnunent, and not an end, applied to the accomplishment 
of an ulterior purpose — the repeal of the union. 
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CHAP. 11. 

PLANS OF IRISH AGITATORS — COMBINATIONS TO 
DEFEAT THE LAW — CALUMNIES AGAINST THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

I am supported in the positioa 1 have taken, that Ireland 
is protestant property, by Sir J. Harvey, in his evidence. 

In examining the testimony I shall confine myself simply 
to a few objects ; 1st. the proof of an existing conspiracy 
against government as connected generally with the views 
of agitators, drawn from their own testimony ; 2dly. the 
refutation of the calumnious charges made by them upon 
the church establishment, by comparing evidence on both 
sides ; 3rdly. an examination of the blemishes and abuses 
that may have crept, through the lapse of time, into the 
discipline and economy of the church, with a view to their 
correction; and, lastly, a fair comparison of the several 
plans which have been adduced for their reform, how far 
they may be efficient for the purpose ; and compatible with 
the rights of vested interests. 

So far back as 1806, O'Connell, at an aggregate meeting 
held at Dublin, declared what were his ulterior views in 
exciting the people. Abolition of tithes, and repeal of the 
Union, were then openly avowed by him to be his objects; 
and were only postponed until the accomplishment of catholic 
emancipation had been fully obtained. He declared that 
the latter was of primary and paramount importance, 
as affording a fulcrum upon which to rest the machinery 
which should work out the attainment of the former. Ac- 
cordingly, the healing measure, as it has been miscalled, 
having been enacted in 1829, we find a Mr. Patrick Laloi*, 
a Roman catholic witness, avowing to the Lords' committee, 
in p. 305, that <* he believed he was the first in that part 
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of Ireland that refused to pay tithes, early in tbe j 
1830 ;" but acknowledging in his next answer, that 
composition was not exorbitant as to the tithes which were 
legally due. He states that the determination not to pay 
tithes began at Mountrath, about the lOtb February, 1831- 
(Commons, p. 376.) The system was, rather negatively 
avoiding ttie payment, without any kind of opposition or 
resistance. He complains of n on- residence, as a cause of 
resistance, (same page); and then it is proved by himself 
that there are three curates in the Union of Mountrath, 
(p. 307, Lords.) It appears again from the same witness' 
testimony (p. 310, Lords), that on the 10th February, 1831, 
at a meeting convened by the high sheriff uf the county, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
petitioning parliament for a repeal of the DnJon, he address- 
ed the people, and told them that he intended himself to 
resist tbe payment of tithes ; declaring, '* I will never pay 
a penny of lithe again ; we shall be a society of friends 
leagued against oppression and unjust exaction ;" and coif 
eluding with the words — " May [ not then say thattithea 
are virtually abolished I " Here we tind the views broached 
by O'Connell in 1806, of the abolition of tithes and of a 
repeal of the Union, avowed by another Roman catholic 
agitator in 1832. A meeting is called to agitate repeal of 
the Union in 1831, and it is turned into an occasion to agi- 
tate the abolition of tithes. But they worked altogether : 
he allowed his stock to be sold, and hence tbe system was 
spread. A grievance is then admitted or granted by the 
querist to exist, and the witness is asked — supposing tithe 
converted into quit-rent, and payable by tbe landlord, would 
the occupying tenant have a cause of complaint ? and what 
is his reply — truly that the tenants will always complain so 
long as Ibey see what they consider (no matter who pays 
it) an unfair scale of payment towards the clergy of the 
established church. Here is then a distinct avowal that it 
is not the grievance of paying the tilhes they object lo ; bat 
tbe sting is, that there should exist a protestant establish- 
ment at all, no matter wbeace the fund is derived, by which 
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it h supported. In his replies to the queries put by the Lords' 
committee^ in p. 310 of their enquiry, he said (as was stated) 
'* we diall be a society of friends leagued together against 
oppression and unjust exaction ;" but in his reply (3^4, p. 
377) to the Commons' committee, he said " that a meeting 
of our county was called, for the purpose of discussing the 
propriety of the repeal of the Union, and at that meeting I 
moitioned that I did not intend in future to pay any more 
tithes, unless by compulsion : and a few days after that, the 
rector's agent called, drove my stock, and the stock of some 
other people in the parish, away, and out of that the matter 
jBpread, wilhont any preconcert that 1 know of. I found 
bail, and at the end of the time prescribed by law, the 
cattle were sold." It is with reluctance that any objection to 
the veracity of any witness is here stated : but can we give 
credence to the replies to his queries of the committee of one 
house, when thus compared with his replies to the queries of 
the other? To the committee of the Lords, he acknowledges 
his proposal to his party, that they should be leagued together 
as a society of friends, to resist exaction and oppression : 
to the committee of the commons he denies any preconcert 
whatsoever that he knows of. Upon further examin- 
ing his evidence, a remarkable coincidence appears to 
exist, of the views entertained by him with the declared 
opinions of Dr. Doyle on the same subject, namely, the 
nature of the obedience which they think themselves bound 
to give to penal laws in general. Mr. Lalor says, (p. 388, 
Commons,) that he knows the laws direct him to pay tithe, 
as all penal laws do direct some positive act, in failure of 
which the penalty is incurred. But he conceives that penal 
laws parry no moral obligation with them. And in the reply 
to the preceding question, (samo page,) he says, '' that he is 
guided by his personal interest and expediency^ and can see 
no moral obligation to limit him to an obedience to the law." 
In reply to question 4052, he says, that fevery law is penal 
which compels him to pay what he does not get value fof , or 
that is not based in justice, of which justice he has before de- 
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dared thut he conceives that his personal interests and 
pediency are to be hia test. Now if we examine bis bishi 
(Dr. DoyIe's)evidence, wo find himsaying; (in p. 330, Lori 
" that the clergyman is by law entitled tn one-tenth of 
gross produce, and that he regrets it very muck. Again be 
says (in 345, Lords' commitlee) in the reply to the question, 
— ' ' Has Iheresistance to the payment of tithes, to your know- 
ledge, been encouraged by the catholic priesthood?" — "fi 
should think it has rather been encouraged than otherwiM 
by them ;" again, before the Commons, in 3239, (p. 335|J< 
Dr. Doyle in reply to the question, — " Did it not so happen 
that within your diocese this opposition iirst commenced, 
and to that it has yet been nearly confined 1" says — '* From 
that period, no doubt my writings may have contributed 
very much to forward this opposition : I mentioned on 
Satnrday, however, that instead of exculpating myself upon 
the matter as if from blame, 7 take no small credit to my- 
self for having commenced that opposition ; though I re^et 
exceedingly it is attended in any case with disasti 
breaches of the peace." " In what period was that enconraj 
ment given first t" Answered, " In Graigne, where it fit 
commenced : I know the parish priest did not concur wii 
the people in their violence ; but that be approved in some 
degree of their proceedings, and assisted tbem with his 
advice, so far as to prevent their openly violating the law« 
But I think I could not with truth say, that be did not 
cur with the others in their opposition. 1 cannot speak 
positively with regard to any other clergyman. I cannot,' 
however, hesitate to say, that the clergy have in many in- 
stances concurred in the opposition. I have myself very 
much contributed to promote it." In 3240, p. 325, it 
asked, " In that work did yon not express yourself to tl 
effect, that you hoped the opposition of the people to titl 
would belaslingastbeir love of justice?" and it is answered; 
— " A very happy form of expression which occurred to 
me, and which I like exceedingly." In3242, "Youpubhshed 
a pastoral letter after this other writing, in which yon ad* 
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vised the people — though not to a breach of the peace—* 
yet by every art and ingenuity in their power, to prevent 
the payment of tithes?*' — *' I advised them to exercise their 
wit and ingenuity in that way." But might it not well be 
asked — ^is not the exer-cise of their talent and wit in suck 
cases generally confined to the use of sticks, stones, and 
other means of violence ? Again^ with reference to the 
subject of personal interest or expediency being the measure 
of justice of a penal law, and the right an individual has to 
exercise that judgment in opposition to the established laws 
of the land ; we find Dr. Doyle saying, in the Lords' com- 
mittee, in reply to the question, '* Do you think that the 
private opinion of any individual respecting the justice or 
injustice of any law, or a proper application or misapplica- 
of the money levied by the law, authorize him to resist that 
law, while it is law?" — **To resist is a word that may be 
misunderstood, but I do maintain, that an individual has a 
right to judge of the application of a trust. I have a right 
to resort to such means as the law sanctions, or at least 
permits, in order to rectify, through the power of the legis- 
lature, those abuses." Again, in Commons, p. 331, question 
2390, " Do you see no distinction between exhorting the 
people to resist the existing law, and submitting to parlia- 
ment an amendment of the law?" — " I du see a great dif- 
ference ; but resist is a strong word. If I recommended the 
people to resist, and did not at the same time teach them 
that that resistance should be confined to certain limits, I 
should be very blameable. As the question is put, it would 
imply, that the exhortation to the people was to resist the 
law. It is not so : the exhortation to the people is to do 
no act which is forbidden by law ; but, at the same time, 
not to pay in a voluntary cash payment the demand for 
tithe, but to let their goods be distrained and sold, and thus 
tithe or composition for tithe to be levied from them as it is 
from the quakers ; so that there is all the difference in the 
world between the position in the question and the doctrine 
I am supposed to teach." In Lords* committee^ p. 353» 
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Dr. Diiyli! 13 askeii, '' Do you tliink it sale auil cxpedienl J 
1o recommend tUo course of itroceediiig wliicb baa bee 
I'ullowod by a people so quiet, wealthy, and intelligent a 
tlio quukora, to persons in the situation and witb thai 
ptvuiuna of tbn Irish f "— '■ That is a question ; 1 think thai 
people, thoU}[b theif have alrontf passions, are still veiyl 
rooHoniible : and tlioagh they are sometimes led on to exceu^f 
tliry yut enii be restrained by advice." Again, in Lordi^l 
eommitteo, wo fiud Dr. Doyle saying, in p. 85'2, in reply t 
" Ilnw do yuii distinguish between resistance to the li 
itnd mieli a line of conduct as makes the execution of tbl 
law impoijitible V — " It is not for me to consider wfaelhol 
Ihu execution of tlie law is rendered impossible or not : whei 
I liuve an objoct in view which is a lawful one, it is a 
duty to see what I can do fo attain tbat object witboot 
viotHtJiig the law. Now I fuid that in this country thet 
urn a nunibor of perions wbo are subject to the tithe law: 
namely, the society of friends, wbo through a conscientioniB 
fooling do not pay tithes ; they sulTer distress to be levied ■ 
■od Bale to be made, and they arc not blamed. Now if I.I 
adopt their conduct as a precedent, aud act in like manner, j 
why should that be culpable in me, which is blameless in 
them ? I had lor years been thinking within my own mtnd 
that there was every facility to avoid tlie payment of tithes, 
if the people wore only unanimous, and acted peaceably as 
the society called quakers did." Again, in p. 354, Lwds, 
Dr. Doyle is asked, " How do yon distinguish an exhor- 
tation from the priest to bis whole congregation to oppose 
legal resistance to tithes ; from a combination with those 
personal" Ue answers, be does not know anything more 
easily distinguished : " a combination implies mutual agree- 
ment between men to effect some purpose that is not good : 
men could not properly combine to do good. Exhortation 
from the priests, or any one possessed of authority and in- 
fluence, to a multitude to act in a certain way, is giving as 
it were a special advice to each, as to what he ought to do. 
They may then co-operate, or act each for himself, in doing 
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that which is not illegal." Same page 354^ — " Does not 
the giving advice applicable to each individual in a large 
namber to do the same things necessarily tend to produce 
combination?'' Answer. '* Let it be so." p. 354^ Lords, 
Qaestion. '* Then where does it differ from encouraging 
combinations to legal resistance ?" Answer, "[do not see 
any inconvenience that will follow my admittiog the thing 
to its fullest extent. I should be glad to see the whole 
population of Ireland combined in one effort to withhold 
the payment of tithes in money. ^^ " You were understood 
to admit that a combination to withhold tithe is illegal 
under certain acts. For instance : — the laying out of tithe 
by the people of a whole parish on the same day, would be 
said to be a combination." — " But the combination I look 
for^ is a combination the law has not defined to be illegal ; 
viz. an uniform resolution by the people not to pay tithe in 
kind, but to let their goods be distrained upon. I do not 
know that there is any law that makes that illegal, and I 
should be extremely glad that the whole population of 
Ireland, as one man^ should €kdopt itJ* 

Question. "Although the act itself of not paying tithes 
may not be an illegal act, yet if a number of persons agree 
with each other they will not pay tithe, is not their meeting 
and agreeing with each other that they will not pay tithes-^ 
is not their meeting and agreeing with each other for that 
purpose an illegal combination ?" p. 354, Lords. Answer. 
" It may be against the letter of the law, but I think the 
agreement of a people upon any thing that the law has not 
expressly defined to be wrong, can scarcely be looked upon 
in a constitutional point of view as wrong. 

Question. *^ Do you comprehend that a combination to 
defeat a legal claim caused by the use of legal means, is in 
itself illegal?" — " The question is somewhat abstract, and 
it is an inferential rather than a direct criminality which is 
implied in those who are supposed to combine. But in the 
case of not paying tithes till compelled, the mode of com- 
Innation or the objection of the combination is not con- 



demned by any law : and if a combiDation to do that whi<^ 
is not prohibited by any law, should be construed into 
combination to defeat a legal claim, it would be interpret- 
ing differently from what / would interpret it ; for I ha^e 
been taught penal laws, and such I look upon these to he. 
are always to be interpreted in the least rigorous manner, 
and not to be extended in their sense beyond the mere 
letter. Now if that be the case I think the combination 
should be rather designated as one to do that which wa^; 
legal, than a combination to defeat a legal claim." 

" As this offence yon speak of is not an offence created-, 
by any particular statute, but a common law offence, antt 
prosecuted as such, would tlie reasoning you now use appljF 
to that case?" — "A common law offence can never bee 
mitted by a whole people." 

"May it not be committed by a whole parish?" — ' 
course it can, when it is conGned to a fan individuals ; 
when it becomes the cause of a nation it cannot be a c 
mon law offence." 

Such are Dr. Doyle's opinion; upon combination to 
defeat and violate the law. But could he deny, that ad- 
vising all to act in the same line of conduct is advising 
them to combine and conspire, and thus to violate the law; 
and that when the priests upon such pastoral advice, in 
conjunction with others, thus unite to defeat the payment 
of a legal due, they too are conspirators '{ Is not tha 
person instigating others to suffer their goods to be dis- 
trained and sold, in combination with, and acting as chief 
conspirator in such combination? 

Here theu I would close any further quotations front 
Dr. Doyle's evidence upon this subject, which I have here 
adduced more for the purpose of showing that, in the 
concoction of the plan of passive resistance, there is a 
direct internal evidence of coincidence both as to time, 
place, system and principle, in the evidence of Mr. Pat 
Lalor, the Mountrath agitator, and bis master and in- 
structor, Dr. Doyle. Mr. Pat. Lalor recites, in bis evi- 
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dence, the same views of moral obligation to bind him not 
to pay tithes. The consentaneoas adoption of the plan of 
the quakers, for the agreed purpose of furthering the 
same end, is likewise evident to any person who will be at 
the trouble of comparing the passages I have selected from 
the two witnesses. And yet, in despite of such evidence 
of coincidence in design and co-operation, in execution 
of the well-digested plan of passive resistance, Mr. Pat. 
Lalor swears before one committee, (see Commons, p. 390, 
question 4090,) " Have you ever read a work upon the 
Subject of evading the payment of tithes?" — " No ; I never 
saw it, nor do I believe that he (Dr. Doyle) ever wrote 
any work recommending the evasion of tithes." Question 
4091. " Nor recommending that the people should exer- 
cise their wit and ingenuity to evade the payment of 
tithe?"—'' No, I think I never did." 

Ungrateful pupil of a kind master ! Educated by his tutor's 
instructions, the pupil denies the source whence he derived 
his acquirements. But can he deny that it was a most inge- 
nious exercise of wit and talent to introduce a system of 
non-intercourse between tithe payers and anti-tithe con- 
spirators, following and exactly correspondent with the 
learned doctor's pastoral advice. In the Lords' committee 
we find this veracious witness say, in reply to a query, 
p. 314, 315, " Are yon aware that, in a handbill posted 
up, in which your speech was quoted, there was a strong 
recommendation to the people not to hold the slightest 
intercourse with any person who should buy the goods that 
were distrained for the payment of tithes ?"— »Ans. " lam 
aware that there was such a handbill" 

** Are you not aware that^ in the same handbill, people 
are reconmaended neither to buy of, or sell to, such a 
person, nor to have anything whatever to do with him ; 
nor to give him one hour's labour for love or money ?" — 
" Yes, I have seen it." 

** Do you not believe, that, if that recommendation had 



been attended to, any person so treated must have b« 
ruined !" — " I am sure he would," 

" Do you not call that a threat?" — " 1 would 
call it a threat, because I conceive that a threat m« 
personal injury." " Yon thiuk it no threat to entirely 
ruin a person ?" — " No, I conceive it is a matter within 
the power of any individnal to deal with whom he 
pleases." 

Here we have the same sophistry — the same casaistry — 
the Game evasive shuffling and manoeuvring to vindicate 
the violation of law, and departure from the great 
principles of christian morals — doing to others as we 
would be done by — that pervades every line of the learned 
doctor's Jesuitical casuistry on the same subject. And 
yet the witness ventures to deny any previous know- 
ledge of the emanations from the master-mind, that evi- 
dently inspires every word he ntters in both committees. 
One other fact that has escaped the research of the enqui- 
ries of the committee is the celebrated letter of Daniel 
O'Connell, then most vigorously agitating the repeal of 
the union, addressed to Mr. Patrick Lalor at Mountrath ; 
and this at the very period alluded to in his evidence on 
the subject of the abolition of tithes, and passive resistance; 
and the legal ingenuity exorcised in the instruction then 
given by the said Mr. O'Connell. He is surely a l^ia- 
iator, whose wit and talents are ever directed to teach t^c 
people how most dexterously they may violate the lam 
without incurring its penalties. 

I shall conclude my examination of Mr. Lalor'a evi- 
dence on the subject, by simply referring to the fact stated 
by the Rev. T. S. Townshend, in p. 817, Lords ; question, 
" It has always been stated, and 1 have a document from the 
sequestrator of Mountrath, declaring that a good deal of 
the opposition there arose from Mr. Lalor not having beeq 
appointed one of the tithe commissioners," And in p. 32% J 
Lords, upon the further examination of the Rev. T. 3.M 
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Townshend, weflnd the qaestion, *' Do you know, Mr, Lalor^ 
who has been examined here ?"— '* I know who he is." " Is he 
not a very large farmer?"-^'* I believe he is." ** Was he not 
the first person who began the opposition in the Qaeen's 
county ?"— -'^ He was. I mentioned, in the former part of 
my evidence^ that I have always understood a good deal of 
opposition took place in consequence of his not being 
appointed a titbe commissioner." He quotes the authority 
of the Rev. Thomas Harpur thus: '' I am decidedly of 
opinion tbat Mr. Pat. Lalor's animosity against the tithe 
system would have been, at least, greatly mitigated in the 
event of his being appointed a tithe commissioner, which 
situation I have understood he anxiously sought after." 
Such, then^ were the true motives that started Mr. Lalor 
as a leading anti-tithe conspirator. 

I leave the testimony of the witness to the candid con- 
sideration of any inquiring mind ; in it a bold avowal of 
the conspiracy appears to be made, but is covered with many 
gross discrepancies as to the facts, and with an awkward- 
ness, in the efibrts to evade truth, as great as the ingenuity 
ex^cised to evade the payment of tithes. Enough has 
been liaid and quoted to prove the conspiracy to overthrow 
the church originating with the faction; that it was sanc- 
tioned by Dr. Doyle, the keeper of the conscience to 
the agitation, cunningly devised and legally directed by 
O'Connell, its forensic agitator, and aptiy adopted and 
carried into effect by Mr. Pat. Lalor, its operative and 
rural agitator. 

But in proving the existence of a conspiracy from the 
acknowledgment of the conspirators themselves, it would 
be unfair to leave an undue share of credit to the witnesses 
already named. We find a Mr. Pat. Costello, an attorney, 
stating that he has been very generally concerned for the 
people in Ireland ; that he was secretary to the provincial 
catholics of Leinster. Here is a catholic agitator admit- 
ting that they have provincial grand secretaries, and de- 
claring that he possessed their confidence in such a degree. 
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that the murderers of the police at Carrickshock preferred 
his professional aid in their defence to any other assistance; 
that the profession at Kilkenny afforded^ and broaght him, 
especially, from Dublin, agreeing to pay him liberally 
for coming, (see Lords, p. 277.) In the same foge he 
admits that payment was not withheld from want of means, 
but that it was a striking feature in the present case, that 
the men who resisted were men who have ample means 
to pay it. This answer refutes the common trick of 
working upon the feelings by exaggerated statements, 
misrepresenting goading exactions upon extreme dis- 
tress, having roused the opposition to tithes; and it is 
most important in vindication of the clergy of the estab- 
lishment. 

In p. 272, Lords' committee, witness Costello states, 
that be was consulted professionally to know what steps 
they could take in resisting the payment of tithes without 
subjecting themselves to any penalty for violating the law : 
in fact, they have acted successfully upon it in some parts 
of the country. Witness avows that he told them to 
evade distress, to put cattle out of the way when they 
saw any likelihood of their being seized, but to offer no 
personal violence. A question is put — ** Do you mean to 
say that they adopted both parts of your advice, both as 
to evading the law, and not offering any personal vio- 
lence?" Witness replies — " lam speaking to the par- 
ticular instance referred to in the question ; but there were 
instances when there was a great deal oj' violence.*' 

In point of fact it is admitted that there was an utter 
impossibility, to any person knowing human character, to 
say that, amid the stormy waves of agitation, the Canute of 
the day could bid the elements, once set in motion, to 
subside, and tell them, when once aroused, ^' thus far shalt 
thou go and no further J' Such is the substance of the 
testimony of the grand secretary for the Leinster agitation^ 
and the professional vindicator of the Knocktopher mur- 
derers of the police. 
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See pages 272 and 278, Lords. Again the same pro- 
vincial catholic secretary — the acting official adviser for 
the province of Leinster in agitation — answers in reply to 
the question — " Were Mr. Bam and Mr. Bianchfield 
acting under your direction on the day on which that 
offence was committed i'* — " I had given them such advice 
as 1 thought would be best calculated to advance the 
object which brought them there, and I went there for the 
purpose of giving the same advice myself In page 275, 
witness replies to the question — *' Did you consider it 
consistent with the oath you took when you were admitted 
as an attorney to give that advice V* — ** I did not consider 
that I was violating it," ** Was not your advice given 
with the express purpose of pointing out to those persons 
the means by which they might resist the payment of 
tithes, without exposing themselves to the penalties of 
the law?"—" Yes." " Did you not think that a de- 
sirable object to promote, as being one of those persons 
who consider the present tithe system objectionable V* — 
" I am free to admit that Idid" ** In short, your object 
was to encourage the resistance to the payment of tithe V* 
— ** Yes^ a legal resistance" 

Page 275, Lords' Committee. " For what was Mr. 
Bianchfield indicted?" — ** For a conspiracy to resist the 
payment of tithes." In point of fact, there was evidence 
that he produced a slip of paper with a resolution written 
in it to this effect — " That we will in future pay no tithed 
unless compelled hy law J* This was established as the act 
of Bianchfield, decided to be illegal, and he was accord- 
ingly convicted. It is further proved by the confidential 
secretary and agent of the faction, and the legal director 
of the Kilkenny conspiracy against tithes, that Mr. Blanch- 
field and Mr. Burn entertained the same opinion with the 
witness Costello against tithes. It appears from Mr. 
Costello's evidence that his clients were fined £100 each, 
and adjudged to be imprisoned for twelve months, but that 
Upon memorials and applications, Lord Anglesea remitted 
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tko fines, and ebortened the term of imprisonment to three 
mouths only. Lords, p. 273. It is not for me to impugn 
the exercise of the roya! prerogative of mercy, or to charga- 
the government with any peculiar intentions contradictory 
to their own express declarations ; but the singular coiif. 
cidence of Lord Grey's (in debate in the House of Lordfl); 
telling the bishops to heware how they voted on the: 
Reform Bill, and that it was time for them to set their 
honscs in order, occurring critically at the very lime that 
the royal mercy was interposed in favour of the anti-tithe 
conspirators in Kilkenny hy the executive government uf 
Ireland, was eagerly caught at, and interpreted hy th*' 
faction as a concession on the part of government to tlieiH' 
views, and as a co-operation with their plans to overthrow 
the church establishment. Tliey felt encouraged by it, 
and accordingly we find the resistance from that period 
gaining strength, and extending with an alarming rapiditj 
throughout the entire island. 

I have stated that the conspiracy against tithes in 1830 
np to the present time originated in the factions working hy 
agitation, and that it was anauxiliary branch of the system to 
subvert British government, and establish a Roman catholic 
hierarchy. The suhject of catholic emancipation was agi- 
tated by the faction, and was considered more an instrument 
with which they would be armed to fight for their ulterior 
ends than simply a grievance which it was desirable to 
remove. Accordingly, on examining the testimony of those 
who were instrumental in exciting and arranging the resist- 
ance to the Irish protestant church, we find them explicitly 
declaring their motives for hostility to it. 

The clergy of the estabhshment (it has already been 
seen) were, generally speaking, the junior branches of the 
aristocracy of the country, and the strung hold that bound 
Ireland in its protestant connexion to England. 

Dr. Doyle, not considering the direct inference to be 
drawn from his admission in pages 343, 344, says — " The 
committee are aware that the clergy of the established 
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churoh in Ireland are very unlike the parochial clergy of 
other countries of the world, for the parochial clergy in all 
other countries are taken from the middling classes, or 
rather from the farming classes; and they are the only 
persons who are fit to discharge parochial duties amongst 
the lowest classes. But in Ireland it is not so ; the clergy 
gdneraUy are taken from the beiter order of £Bmiilies." 

Here is an avowal that the clergy belong to the aristo- 
cratical class, which possessing the fee of the land, are 
often only known upon the estate through the residence of 
the clergy ; and have, ever since the revolution io France, and 
the corresponding efibrt of the united Irishmen in the year 
1798, borne the nnmitigable hatred of the remnant of the 
rebellions party, whether calling themselves catholic asso- 
ciations or union repealers. But the learned Roman 
catholic prelate. Dr. Doyle, assumed a position that is 
unsupported by the fact, when stating that a clergy 
chosen from the farming classes only is competent to the 
discharge of parochial duties, and that an aristocratic 
clergy is only to be found in Ireland. The clergy of Eng- 
land and Ireland are, as nearly as possible, selected in the 
same manner. The candidates for orders are of the same 
class^ and undergo the same preparation ; and the demo- 
cratic principle that could not brook a well bom and highly 
educated clergy in Ireland, is likely to look with equal 
intolerance upon the birth and learning of the English 
clergy. 

In the evidence of Mr. James we find that the catholic 
association was the original source from whence sprung 
anti-tithe discontent. To query 3014, page 288, Commons, 
the witness replies, that ^' the question of catholic emancipa- 
tion was for a long time in agitation, and that this excited 
an opposition to tithes.'* He says in the next subsequent 
answers, that discussions upon these matters were extended 
amongst the lower orders by the number of public meetings 
-—that the publications of Dr. Doyle contributed to keep up 
that excitement — that he was sure that those meetings were 
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beld in catholic cbapels, and instances one, particularly in 
tbe chapel of Lesdownes, county of Kilkenny. He de^ 
scribes the feelings of liberal protestants, who consider it 
unjust to charge catholics with tithes, and then defines 
what he conceives to be a liberal protestant — one who ** i^ 
not connected with the church, or interested in tithes.^' 

Upon his further examination, he attributes the hostility 
to tithes, to tbe meetings got up in the county of Kilkenny 
about the beginning of March, 1823, under the sanction of 
the leading whigs, locally connected with the county, 
whom he names in his reply to query 3352. The whigsf 
were at the time out of office, and some of the persons^ 
named were sitting in committee upon the subject. Mr. 
James further admits that Dr. Doyle's influence was used 
to teach the people all possible ways how to evade the 
payment of tithes, although cautioning them not to commit 
any violence. To query 3356 — '* Do you believe that 
his influence in any degree prevented the payment of 
tithes ?'* he replies — " I do not think it originated it, but 
it no doubt confirmed the people in it ; teaching them that 
the existing laws were unjust — that they were to be 
the only judges to decide upon the Jos aut nefas of 
the legislature, and that his dictum was to regulate 
whether the enactments of the statutes were to be enforced 
or not." 

We started with the position that the working of the 
catholic association in agitating the people, was to over- 
throw the aristocracy of the land, and wrest the lands from 
the absentee proprietors. We have just shewn that the 
clergy were the weakest and readiest objects to open their 
outworks upon ; and that in cutting ofi^ the supplies that 
sustained them — the upholders of the connexion between 
England and Ireland— the faction made its regular ap- 
proaches to the attainment of the ends they had in view. 
Poor, reckless, and desperate, they accomplished upon 
plausible, and in some degree justifiable grounds, the 
emancipation they had sought for. 
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The principle of agitation consisting in the excitement 
of popular passions ; no instrument offered itself so rea- 
dily to the accomplishment of its ends, as an appeal to 
tiie people governed, against the authority which had 
governed them. The executive in the administration of 
justice must always have two parties to deal with ; no 
decision can be entirely satisfactory to conflicting interests 
on both sides ; and a people excited to active aggressions 
against the laws, which are conservative of life and pro- 
perty and vested interests of every nature^ cannot be sup- 
posed to be inclined to yield obedience to the executive 
band of justice. In England the leading principle that 
affords a peaceful, secure, and happy enjoyment of pos- 
sessions of every nature^ is found in the respectful and 
confidential reliance that each individual, ever so humble, 
has been used to place in the administration of the law. 
The majesty of the law (history has taught them) has 
coerced the son of royalty to submission, and the crown 
has expressed gratitude to the judge that vindicated its 
authority, although in the punishment of the heir to the 
throne. But unfortunately in Ireland matters have been 
otherwise. And it availed not how protective to tho 
community at large, how sound the policy, how wise the 
principle, or bow wholesome the restraint that forms the 
basis of the administration of the law, was. The policy of 
s^tation has been directed to create discontent and destroy 
confidence in the even-handed distribution of justice, 
whether from the judge, or the inferior magistrate. The 
eloquence of the catholic association was continually pour- 
ing forth the grossest and most calumnious charges against 
the entire constitution and frame work of the jurisprudence 
of the country. Large portions of the funds wrung from 
the people, were applied to pay petty-fogging agents 
for attending sessions^ assizes, and' every other opportunity 
that was afforded of bringing the ma^^stracy into disrepute. 
And notwithstanding the keen and active industry that was 
exerted for the purpose of detecting despotic abuses of 
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aothorit}-, it is remarkable bow very few instances of tl 
zeal (with which the &di and upright administratii 
jostice was impngned) were successful ia its charges, 
magistracy are either the propriators, or their ageni 
and representatives of property ; in many instances they 
were the clergy ; and as the aggression of the faction was 
apon protestant property of every class, so the people, 
were taaght by their instigators, that to protect propel 
was tjrraDoy; to keep the peace was despotism; to res| 
the laws was folly and madness. 

The proof of the above will be fouDd upon merely ex- 
amining the evidences of a few of the agitating witnesses 
who were called to give their testimony before the com- 
mittees ; and if carefully attended to, they will be fount 
on a comparison of the evidence with itself, to prove 
the charges so calumnionsly set forth against the anthoi 
ties, were alike unfounded and malicious. Mr. Lali 
his examination by the Lords, page 307, says, that thi 
people have always considered the protestant clergy asi 
enemies, and as men treating them with haughtiness and 
contempt, and frequently with oppression in the magis- 
terial capacity, and otherwise. Again, (in page 306, 
committee), he says — that the people went into courts 
law to litigate the legality of the claim : but that in all u 
stances, the magistrates and barristers of all the courts 
which those things were taken into consideration, decreed 
against the tithe payers : and that the people frequently 
thought these decrees contrary to law. Again, (in page 
313, same court), Mr. Lalor says — he appealed against an 
assessment; which appeal came on to be tried before the 
assistant barrister at the quarter sessions — he was after- 
wards decreed by the barrister ; and again appealed, to 
the judge; and Chief Justice Busbe decided against him. 
Again, — two persons refused to pay tithes, were summoned 
before magistrates, and decreed against. They appealed 
to quarter sessions ; and still the decrees were affirmed. 
The agitator here declares, that he was sorry ; and that^ 
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tiidse were matters that aggravated bis mind; and of 
tDourse the minds of the bollc of the parish which he had 
been agitating. - It was, really, too provddng, and quite 
sufficient to aggravate the minds of the people, that a 
person of soand legal education and practical experience 
of the law, as the barrister was ; and that a chief judge 
who had for thirty years been looked up to as one of the 
soundest constitutional lawyers in the United Kingdom, 
should entertain views contradictory to the views of 
ligitatioD; and thatx after appealing from court to court, 
Mr. Lalor should find judgment against him ; whereas, if 
in the ontset be could have proved that the plaintiff or 
testry was illegal,* judgment must have been in his favour. 
Again, we find Mn Lalor stating, that he and Mr. 
Bobart Carter dissented • from the Union of Mountrath 
entering into composition ; saying he would always dissent, 
because he never thought the principle of it a fair one, 
(perhaps from the time of his finding that he was not to 
have £1. Ids. per day, as tithe composition commissioner^ 
to carry that principle into effect.) He accuses the vestry,- 
which met for the purpose of entering into the compo- 
siHofk with Mr. La Touche, of being improperly consti* 
tnted, OQSDsisting of the largest occupiers, of fifty pound 
fireehoMens, and of magistrates. (See page 309). Now it 
is notorious that it is upon such persons that composition 
Alls heaviest; and it is admitted by himself, that only the 
smaD occupiers had not the power of acceding to, or dis- 
senting from it: (page 307). He admits that the small 
farmers adknowledge themselves to be benefited by it; 
Ancl. what then is the substance of his charge against the 
mogji^trates and gentry propriators? In.&^t, that they have 
iak#& upon themselves an increased burden, in order to 
lighten it upon the poor or small class of farmers. And 
in ent^ng into such composition, which was thus to 
increase their own expenses, is it at all consistent with 
human chari^cter, that they should then have Tolanteered 
tth ad4it|04i9l .£40Q. peart annum to 'Mr.i La Touche, an 
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litter stranger to them? But the real fact was, tlia{ | 
composition (as by his own reluctant showing) was a hoc 
to the lower classes : and it diil not accord with the viewdl 
of agitation, that such should be conceded by the highefT 
classes of gentry and magistrates. 

This system of degrading in the eyes of the people the 
dispensation of justice, is farther proved from the evidence 
of Dr. Doyle, who in his testimony indulges in the grossest 
vituperation of the administration of justice in every depart- 
ment in Ireland. When a person holding a sacred ofBce, 
and possessing such vast influence over the minds of 
the great majority of the populace, disseminates such 
gross charges against the esecutive authorities ; it is not 
surprising that a country should be in a state of insar- 
rection. It is disgusting to liud repetitions doily circa- 
lated among the people, of accusations against judges, 
juries, magistrates, and barristers ; charging them uni- 
versally and indiscriminately with ibe grossest perjury. 
The sanctity of the most solemn oaths was represented 
to be thus habitually violated ; and the people were tanght 
to look upon a trial for justice, as a mockery of solemnity, 
judgment being predetermined against them in every 
gradation of the trial ! The conduct of the landlords is 
assailed by him with the allegation, that just and good 
landlords are not found in Ireland, (in page 331, Lords' 
evidence). Even their rights over their possessions is 
questioned or denied by him, (in the same page,) by 
saying, — "the landlord has no right to demise any por- 
tion of the tenant's produce." How many instances 
are there of old tenures, the sole and absolute condition 
of which is the payment of so many quarters, or barrels, 
or bushels of corn 1 And can Or. Doyle be so ignorant 
of the nature and character of the monetory system 
generally, as not to know that money is only the repre- 
sentative of produce raised by labour ? With a quibbling 
sophistry he denies the landlord's right to share in the 
fntnre produce of the land ; and asserts, that his interest 
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in the land whence the staple produce springs^ is moch 
inferior to the tenant's interest arising from capital and in- 
dostry ; patting out of view the fact that industry and capital 
ere altogether unprod active, withoat possessing first the 
staple of the land, as made over by Uie landlord to the 
tenant upon stipulated conditions* But thia is perfectly 
consonant with the views of the agitators, who would 
jrepeal the Union, and disengage themselves entirely from 
any restraint over property, which the protestant landlord 
might dare to exercise. This is only a portion of the plan 
of separation, to teach the catholic tenants that they are 
bound by no tie to protestant or British masters. 

Next, Dr. Doyle (page 333) says, — ^speaking of occur- 
rences which he asserts are almost uniform in our courts ; 
— '< Whether at the petty sessions, or the ecclesiastic 
courts : and I know not whether it be, that great numbers 
of the clergymen are magistrates — or that they interfere 
with the magistrates — or that the magistrates themselves 
are biased in their favour — or whether it be that the laws 
securing the property of the church are peculiarly rigo« 
reus in their nature; I know that for one person, who, 
going before a court cited for the payment of tithes, 
succeeds in procuring redress, or establishing what he 
wished to establish, by having recourse to law, there are 
thirty who are defeated." But the testimony of Christo- 
pher James, Esq. (who seems from his evidence to be a 
man after Dr. Doyle's own heart), assigns another, and 
perhaps more accurate, view of the motives that actuate 
the litigants in tithe contentions. He answers to question 
2999,—'* Do you think it possible that the tenant would 
not calculate that a tenth would be liable to tithe?" 
— ** Yea, he would : but he takes the chance of paying 
for that as he can : the proctor tries to jockey him, and 
he tries to jockey the proctor." (page 287, Commons.) 
Here is an admission that the farmer relies upon the shifts 
of chicanery, and the crooked twisting of litigation, to 
wrest from the clergy or lay-impropriator, an admitted. 
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Dr. Do^le ia bia evidence, instead el' ascribing to 
defendant in tjtlie cosea, as Counsellor James, who 
knowledges himself to be their legal adviser, does, 
openings that are afforded them, to evade any payment of 
reduce the amount, seeks an opportunity of accusing the 
clergy of acting as magistrates iu tilhe cases : whereas the 
act extending any jurisdiction to magistrates to decide 
tilbe causes, expressly disquallHea any clergyman from 
acting in any such cases. This charge, therefore, falls to the 
ground, as false as it is malicions. His next charge is, 
that " magistrates are in the habit," he says, ho has heard 
from good authority, " of signing warrants, leaving the 
blanks to be filled up by the parson. Now, if magistrates 
can be found to act so, we may justly infer, that in courts 
of petty sessions and quarter sessions, their conduct will 
not be much better. However, to speak all that 1 think 
upon the subject in one word : it is, that whether in a 
civil court, or in an ecclesiastical court, there is no justice 
to be had for a. poor man, when there is a question of 
recovery of tithe or chnrob rates." 

But a grosser calumny was never intruded upon 
understanding of men of common sense than sach 
allegation, grounded as it is upon the looseness of 
condary hearsay evidence, the soundness of whose anthi 
rity was to he left only to the witnesses' discretion 
allegation so totally at variance with the universal practice 
of petty sessions, that it is really astonishing that a man of 
the acuteness of Dr. Doyle would have attempted 
impose it upon the credulity of the committee. The 
form practice of petty sessions is, that the plaintiff's ct 
plaint and amount of demand are entered upon the record 
books of the petty sessions ; the magistrates, of whom 
there mnst be two to decide in any case over five shillings, 
hear and decide upon evidence, and mark the decision in 
a column opposite to the complaint, stating the amount 
decreed for, which lies over to the next session' 
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wben^ after a week or a fortnight interveniDg, on the 
plaintiff's application, the warrants are carefolly filled up 
by the clerk of petty sessions, and the magistrates, com- 
paring the records with the warrant, signs the warrant, 
and leaves it to be served. Now so notorious is it that 
such is the practice, that when the law was acted upon, no 
magisrtrate would be found who would dare to infringe 
upon such practice. And were a solitary instance of such 
departure from such established rules to be found, capable 
of a better substantiation than Dr. Doyle's hearsay autho- 
rity, he must well know that such conduct would in- 
volve privation of the commission of peace, together with 
total loss of character. 

It is asked again (page 333, Lords) — ^* Do you think 
that a different measure of justice is dealt out to Roman 
catholic and protestant in those courts with respect to 
tithes ?" The witness seems to evade the question, ac- 
knowledging the fact that the protestant farkners pay the 
rights that' are claimed of them, and instead of struggling 
against^ are uniformly found obedient to the laws ; but be 
concludes^ *' however, if they were not, I do believe that 
the same measure of justice would not be dealt out to a 
Rotaiaii 'tiaihoiic in ftose courts that there would be to a 
protestant." 

Hera'OHien fi an tintieeessary volunteering of an arrange- 
nient oJT the^ administration of justice in Ireland, the witness 
wdl kttowing'^that every 'word that he utters on the subject 
is to4)e<;ihmlated with a gegree of mischievous industry 
suited to the purposes of the' faction. And the witness 
aVailuig bimseV of an opportunity afforded him to speak 
publicly, by tiie committee seeking to come ^t truth in 
6rder to ommge'' some nieasure of giving relief to the 
people, titters' the most embittering opinions, tending to 
defeat 'xbticiliation, and subvert every effort towards 
franquillizing^e country. 

V 'Doyle again endeavours to ifiipute that the properly 
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of Uie c'hurcli is secured by laws pecnliarly rigorous in 
their nature in Ireland. 334. " Ho you consider tbat it 
M u just grairad fgr imputation, either upon tlie magistrate 
or any other judge, ecclesiastical or civil, who is to decide, 
that h<! docs not decide contrary to law, and does not 
violate the law in conse(]uence of the rigour of the d&- 
uiund i is it in his power to do so ?" Ads. " It may not ba 
iu his power at all times ; hut, however, I do helieve tbi 
besides the rigour of the law, and the obligation imposetLi 
upon the magistrate to execute it as it is, there is ae, 
strong u partiality upon the minds of some in favour of the 
clergy of the established church, or so great an antipathy 
to the people upon the other hand, and so much ignorance 
nnd BO much prrjudlcc in the minds of several magistrates, 
as to cause their decisions in numberless cases to be 
corrupt." 

But upon this head let us take the evidence of 
W. Oroen, Esq., king's counsel at the Irish bar, 
couniel to tlie chief secretary. He states that, the 
mary jurisdiction is given to magistrates, but that it only 
roaches a sale of goods by distress, and not the person ; 
Uiat under the 7tb section of the 54th George III. 1705, 
that summary jurisdiction is easily defeated by the setting 
up a iriodus us a sham plea ; that such artifice is freqaeotly 
resorted to j that an enormous and ruinously expensive 
course of proceeding is otherwise to be resorted to, en- 
tirely di 8 pro portioned to tho value of the debt claimed. 
(Seo page 1!U, lirst report of Commons' Committee). 
Tlio question is put — "Are you aware that there is a mode 
of proceeding in England which a parson has to recover 
bis tithes, which in Ireland he has not V — " Yes, under 
the authority of 2 and 3of Edward VI." (See query 1901.) 
Again. (()age 140, same report, IJWl), " Is it your opioion 
that under the present state of things, and iu the present 
condition of the tithe law as now subsisting, the tithe 
ovoers of Ireland have now the means of adequately 
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enforcing their claims V* — '' I do not think, in point of 
fact, they have the means of adequately enforcing their 
rights as the law now stands.'' 

And yet here is a charge of chnrch property being 
guarded with peculiar rigour, made by Dr. Doyle, accusing 
the administration of the State of injustice in its protection 
of the church. It is needless to comment upon the con« 
trasted testimony of the two witnesses, or to observe how 
entirely false the accuracy of the lawyer proves the vague 
assertions of Dr. Doyle to have been. One remark- 
able incident is observable throughout the examination of 
the evidence of every other witness, which exhibits the cha- 
racter (must I say of the jesuii ?) in extraordinary opposition 
to them. The testimony is uniformly given as direct evi- 
dence^ either from their own knowledge or from docu- 
mentary papei^ prepared, and proved to be supported 
before the committee ; whilst the doctor claims a privilege 
to deal in repetitions of vague and hearsay charges, which, 
when he is pressed upon to vouch, he flinches from sub- 
stantiating, and appealing to his belief and his feelings, 
has recourse to charges general and abstract, and thence 
to inferential criminality, alike inapplicable and unfounded. 
He is asked, can he state particular cases in which there 
has been an unjust and partial decision made by any one 
interested with the administration of justice ? His answer 
is, '' i toill not undertake to slate such a case. I 
speak from my belief and feeling, in which I am confirmed 
by living in Ireland, and hearing constantly of corrupt 
proceedings, both in ecclesiastical and civil courts, and in 
others by magistrates." Query, " Of what nature are 
those corrupt proceedings ?" — " In inflicting, for instance, 
a light punishment on one person, and a heavy punishment 
upon another for a similar offence ; in neglecting to pro- 
secute one man, and being over zealous to prosecute 
another ; in throwing obstacles in the way of prosecution 
on conviction, when the accused person is a favorite, 
fmd by resorting to every means to procure conviction 



wfacti the mccosed pCfson u odious." Dr. Doyle is a 
in page 334, asked, " Have joa ever known any case t 
that kind in vhich the claiots of a partj so robbed I 
been dealt witli partiallj or nnjastlv '" — " If I I 
ahotild have tlated it before ; axd I have stated ll 
etaut»t refer to any particitlar iHttamce-" 

Now, «hea a series of charges are made g^ieral a 
nreeptng', and thai the accused is called npon amongi 
maltitades of examples alleged to exist, to prove one s 
larjf instance in snpport of his charges, and that he is o 
pelled to acknowled^ that even his acate and obs 
mind and retenliTe raemonr fail to foniish bim with a singl 
particnlar case to illostfate the posidoo he has ad 
is not the accuser to be considered anworthy of c 
in this instance ! and are not bis charges to be rej< 
baseless calnmntes ' Bat bear the witness fartber, in p 
335. It is pot to bim, " You say that too cannot stale a 
particular instance, in which the injustice of which yon h 
complained, has been done." Ue answers, " Xo. 
not undertake to state anv particnlar case.'' Here i1 
WOTthy of obserration that the wily witness answers ' 
iciU not," when the truth is, that he should have r 
" 1 caHHOi." And when in a court of justice, orac 
of honour, or of law, a prosecutor fails in snbstantiatn 
his charges by any specific instance, wonld he not be li 
upon as frivolons and malicious i But instead of d 
iug the witness, as wasting the time of the < 
and mtdering the chambers of the Hoose of J 
the mei.liura for uttering agitating harangues, to he p 
lished to the deluded multitudes in Ireland, (to whoi 
l^rltled tu suit their taste, they were rapidly conveyf 
he b further questioned as to whence the heli(€ ti 
pressi's his mind has been derived, and he makes a 
"That it is derived from the impression prodoced n 
hiui by living in Irelaod, and heana|r every day of pr»- 
c«7«dii>g« at every senoos aud at every a 
1 of t 
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petty sessioBS. The belirf is prodaoed in him by those 
ectnstani cooversationfl and constant teports coming before 
him/ by individaals teHing me what they have suffered and 
what they apprehend : and through this mass of informa* 
tion« he. says he has grown np with the belief; and that 
the belief is every day strengthened and confirmed, that 
the cormption of the magistrates is extreme, and that 
this perversion o( Justice occurs very frequently. Bot 
this assertion of the witnesss is one of the most singular 
effrontery. The faction, in organizing their system of 
agitation, adopted as a primary step, the bribing of a venal 
and corropt press to prostitute itself in giving a tone of 
the bitterest party rancour to every passing occurrence of 
the day, and rendering • the report of cases in the law 
courts subservient to their factious purposes* Garbling 
and suppression easily give to a case whatever colour a 
party may wish it to appear in. The witness was notori** 
oudy a director and leading manager of the party press 
that worked to create discontent against the established 
church of Ireland : and the witness imputes to that press— 
the organ and instrument of his party — the impression 
created qpoQ his mind, as if the press was the root, and 
Qot the fruit, of the belief in which he professes to be 
Gonfirmed. 

. In' the esanunation before the Commons' committee, 
Dr» Doyle again says, speaking of the vestry act and 
proceedings taken under it in ibe parish of Mountrath, 
(part of answer to query 8064.) '^ HiQ parishioners, 
seeing all these oppressions with every difficulty tlurown 
in the way towards obtaining justice or fair play by 
clergym^i, magistrates, barristers, and even judges.^ 
This language to the committee of the House of Conunons; 
as being the style adopted by the faction with refer- 
ence to thd law authorities of the country, is further 
shewn to be conscmant to their views by the foUowing 
specimen 6t Dr. Doyle's newspaper style of composition, 
in addressing the excited minds «if an infldmed people, 



tbroogb tbe medium of aD audacious letter to the Dobi 
marquis at the bead of the Irish executive, bearing date 
36tb August, 1S:J2:— " Whilst tbe expositions of the law 
on tbe subject of public meetiuga on tbe duties of tithe 
payers, was confined to reports in newspapers of judges' 
charges or speecliea of advocatt;s ; I thougbt them un- 
worthy of notice ; being well assured of the low estimate 
in which sucli harangues are held by the discerning part 
of the public." 

Another specimen I shall quote, of the newspaper coi 
position wilb which the titulars of an aspiring church 
excite tbe people against the institutions und the luws of 
the country, from a letter addressed by Dr. M'Hale to the 
prime minister. Earl Grey. It would be vain to follow him 
through long columns of seditious sophistry. I take a few 
lines from the concluding paragraph, — " Without alluding to 
the unequivocal pledges which will be doubtless sought by 
their constituents, they will find, in the recollection of this 
session, enough to rouse their patriotism ,- and will burn 
with impatience for an opportunity to blot out the last 
indignity which an Irish secretary has doomed the gentry 
to endure, in making them successors to the titbe proctors, 
and that for the support of a national incumbrance. They 
will not suffer themselves or tbe people to be cajoled by 
the specious names of composition or of commutation : 
no, nothing less than the totul extinction of the tithes, and 
the entire repeal of that establishment, will satisfy them 
and should they not be able to secure the conci 
a British House of Commous in this just and necessary 
measure, they shall, backed by the uuanimous voice of the 
nation, persevere until they are heard in a just, peaceable, 
and persevering demand of the repeal of the let/islative. 
vnion." Tbe first proposition which T proposed to prove^j 
viz., that there existed a conspiracy connected with tho' 
general views of the agitators, against the Irish govern- 
ment, in seeking the demolition of the protestant establish' 
tnent, and tho separation of tbe two islands, is pretty plainly 
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shown in the above. Bat I shall conclade the quotations 
to support my assertion, by a few passages selected from 
the evidence of Mr. William Collis, who, upon being per* 
mitted to revise some inaccuracies in the testimony pre- 
viously delivered by him, made a set prepared speech ; 
haranguing as if he had been in the corn exchange, or at 
xme of the repeal meetings at Holmes' hotel. To query 
5281 he says, '* I was going to add what I conceive most 
important, as involving the peace of Ireland ; namely, 
how the land tax is likely to operate. It is said that if 
tithes are to be abolished^ may not a land tax be substi- 
tuted in their stead ? As this is a question which, in my 
opinion, may, at no distant period, involve the fate of the 
two countries, I feel it my bonnden duty to state to the 
committee, while there is yet time for reflection, my humble 
bat decided conviction on this most important measure. 
There are two ways in which the land tax may be viewed : 
first, on the tenant ; and secondly^ on the landlord. In 
the first place, if the tax is to be paid by the occupant of 
the land to the state, what will be the consequence ? Dis- 
like to the establishment will be changed into disafiection 
to the government. The new ecclesiastical impost, like 
the old, must be levied at the point of the bayonet. 
Skirmishes will constantly take place, to rescue distresses. 
The peasantry will, by degrees, become familiarized to 
scenes of slaughter, and initiated in the rudiments of war ; 
and the people of Ireland animated^ at once, by a strong 
sense of self-interest and a rising spirit of religious enthu- 
siasm, (as they pow are,) may protract this unhappy tithe 
struggle till the conmiercial and financial credit of England 
be irretrevably impaired, and Ireland be no longer a benefit, 
bat a burden, to the empire." Again — if it be proposed 
to tax the landlord, the plan will be found equally unjust 
and impracticable : it would be unjust, because in Ireland 
lands are generally leased for three lives or thirty-one years^ 
and sometimes for both these terms concurrent. Now that 
the landlord actually pays the amount of tithes at present 
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is admitted by the clergy themselves, for they agree wil 
the tenants, tliat the payment of tithes cannot possibly 
a loss to ttieni, because, at the time uf their bargainiD] 
for their lands, they were allowed the amount of the titbi 
out of Uie rent by the landlord. Are the landlords then, 
be compelled to pay a second tenth in addition to tbe 
and thus to give one-fiftli of the whole landed income 
Ireland, for the support of a church which possesses n 
addition one-tenth of all tbe lands in that kingdom? — Noj 
the imposition of such a tax would be an act of the grot 
injustice. But the plan is as impracticable us it is unjust, 
and why! because if the tithe tax be laid on the landlord, 
he will naturally seek to reimburse himself by levying from 
his tenants. And what will be the consequence of thatlij 
That they will withhold from them both lithe and rent 
And what will follow all thisf All classes of the landi 
interest, from the highest to the lowest, will unite in 
nniversal confederacy, combining all the political influeni 
and all the physical force of the kingdom ; and by 
means tbe opposition which is now formed will be tbeo 
irresistible. The introduction of the bill will be the signal 
for universal agitation. Should the Irish nation uot re^ 
ceive redress from llie imperial parUament, they will natu- 
rally look for the restoration of their own parliament." 

He is asked again, " Is not the result of what you have 
been stating, that in jour opinion the only effectual remed] 
would be to put an end to tithes altogether I" — Ans, 
is the only preventive of a civil war." 

Need I go farther iu support of the allegation that in thg 
abolition of the church establishment is directly involved 
the separation of tbe two countries, and that the plans of 
the agitators are only bounded by Ihe overthrow of all 
government and authority emanating from property iu 
Ireland ? We have the proofs, founded in their own evi- 
dence, on oath. Never was there an instance of a character, 
whose talents had been applied to the administration of 
justice in Ireland, possessing a mind of more compreheitw?0: 
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range, more pure love of constitational rights, and whose 
leanings in the interpretation of the law were as the soft- 
ness of the tear of mercy over the bitterness of the edge of 
the sword of justice, than Baron Smith. In the coarse of 
his official circuit through the country, his keen and expe^ 
rienced eye recognized, and be reproved, the subversive 
spirit of agitation excited and spread by the faction and 
the Roman catholic priesthood, and by which social order 
and obedience to the lawful authorities of the country were 
endangered. He described that faction and priesthood as 
proceeding in the course of agitation and of organization of 
numerical force^ of revolution and of subversion of British 
authority in the country ; enjoying the storm in the hope 
that they might plunder the wreck. 

Such is the language held by a favorite judge of the 
popular party, and just now condemned by a titular prelate, 
when he observed that the language of that eminent judge 
in the courts he presided over, was so conservative of the 
laws, of the rights, and of the properties of all classes of the 
country. . And for using this warning language is the judge 
condemned by the titular prektte ; when property and life 
Wfsre snbj^ted to the violence of a deluded populace, agi- 
tated and exdted through the writings of this prelate, even 
to deeds of plunder, murder, and conflagration* But the 
murderous factions of Whitefeei and Blackfeet were, for- 
sooth, to bQ soothed into calm tranquillity by the same 
titular bishop^s advice, to use all their wit and ingenuity to 
evade the laws for payment of tithes. 

1 leave this branch of the examination merely for brevity, 
for were I to pursue the subject to the farthest extent 
aflTorded by the evidence of the witnesses upon it, the task 
would be endless. 



I have D6xt to refute the calumnious charges made by 
the faction of agitators against the protestant church 
eslabiislunent, simply by compariog the evidence on both 
sides. 

Dr. Du)le, page 325, alleges as a cause of alienation 
the minds of the people, which he says has grown 
against the clergy uf the established church for the last ten 
years, " the unceasing attacks of the great majority of 
those clergymen upon the doctrines and practice of the 
charch of Rome, and npon their clergy and people ; to 
this might be added the very active share that the clergy 
took in opposing the concession to the catholic claims in 
1829, and previous thereto ; and since then in abetting 
and upholding, as far as in them lay, a system of education 
which created hostility, almost universally, between the land- 
lord and his tenantry." In answer to query 3044, CommonBj 
will be found a very long and eloquent diatribe against thi 
protestant clergy. It is closed or summed up in this way- 
" The people therefore saw, and necessarily saw, that thi 
clergy were their calumniators. And great numbers of thi 
protestant clergy, nearly the entire of the calvinistic par^f*] 
of them, having combined with some nameless strolling 
people to disseminate those calumnies against the catholic 
people, their clergy, and doctrines, incurred, on that 
account, the deep-rooted aversion, if not hatred, of the 
people. It is not only in this they erred, bnt we have had 
a contest, for many years, upon the subject of education ; 
and whenever the catholic people, on account of it, were 
vexed, and troubled, and injured, they traced the trouble, 
vexation, and injury done to them, to tlie direct or indirect 
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mterference of the protestant clergy. While oar catholio 
qaestion also was pending before parliament, they gene- 
rally, though not universally, took an active part against 
us : and when the ascendancy party, in their last struggle 
to maintain their privileges, formed Brunswick clubs, those 
protestant clergy made themselves conspicuous and pro- 
minent. All these things combined*-the violation of the 
trust, the appropriation to themselves of the property of 
the poor, the calumnies uttered at their meetings, their 
interference with the education of the people, their oppo- 
sition to the emancipation of the catholics, and an effort to 
maintain ascendancy, when the law said there should be 
equality,-— all these things prepared the catholic people of 
Ireland to give to them, in their temporal interest, all the 
opposition which was possible, which was consistent with 
the non-violation of the law. I have taken the liberty of 
stating this matter at full length to the committee, because 
I have myself I believe here, I know elsewhere, been re- 
presented as having been the chief cause of opposition 
made to payment of tithes. Imputing this to me they 
asEugn to me an honour too high, to which I have not a 
just claim, though J do not hesitate to say, that if I could 
contribute, in any considerable degree, to the abolition of 
the tithe system in Ireland, without violating any principle 
of the law or morals, I should consider myself as concur- 
ring in doing a great good to the state." In following up 
the calumnies against the church, it would be too tedious 
to quote every passage, at full length, .that were delivered 
by many to exactly the same effect, and so nearly totidem 
verbis^ as to warrant the conclusion, that they are birds 
batched in the same nest. I refer to Mr. John Dunn's 
evidence as to the exertions of the clergy to rescue the 
benighted people from the ignorance and idolatry in which 
they are enchained by their priests (see Commons, p. 265, 
query 2793-4). Again, see Mr. James's evidence, p. 285. 
I regret also to refer to the evidence of Dean . Blakely as 
impugning the protestant churchmen for their activity in 
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endeavouring to introduce sounder doctrines and scripta 
education. But in page 353, his evidence speaks for itsel 
(Qnery 3499, 3500, 3532, 35:i3, 3534, 3535). It i 
strange indeed to see a protestant clergyman advocatim 
(lie cause of popery and ignorance. To query 3546, aH 
answer is made, wbich is only to be accounted for as 
coming from a man looking to a mitre, whilst advocating 
the nurture of the spurious bantling of government edu- 
cation that has been rejected by the unauimous voice of 
the honestly-expressed religious opinions of the clergy of 
Ireland from the primate to the curate, throughout the 
island, with the solitary exception of the Dean of Achonry, 
Mr. Blakely. Next Mr. Patrick Lalor, of Mountrath, says, 
that " it was always felt that the clergy, instead of haviug 
paternal feelings for the public, were rather inclined to 
treat them with contumely and oppression. Very fre- 
quently they acted in the capacity of magistrates, which 
often brought them into collision with the population of 
the parish to which they belonged : and although they might 
act legally, the tithe payers, the ignorant portion of them 
particularly, were often led to believe that they acted 
tyrannically," True indeed it is, that they were led to 
believe, and their ignorance was wickedly deluded by de- 
signing agitation, into sach false views of the conduct of 
magistrates, acting impartially on their oaths, in the equal 
administration of justice. 

Such are the sweeping, vague, loose, and malignant 
charges which the faction bring forward, and which are 
triumphantly overthrown in the simple but explicit answers 
which have been picked out, with no other object in the 
selection than avoiding giving testimony i'rom any eccle- 
siastical authorities. The evidence of laymen, lawyers, 
and police magistrates, are above suspicion of being biased 
in stating what was the estimation in which the protestant 
clergymen were held before the conspiracy broke out to 
overthrow the church. With pleasure 1 select, in the first 
instance, the testimony afforded by Roman catholic ' 



tiesBes exhibiting the feeling entertained towards the clergy 
of the establishment by the mass of the people at large. 
Tlie first I have to qnote is Sir William Park^ CarrolL 
He is asked, (4144) " What is the efaaractef of the protes* 
tant clergy in Ireland ; and what is theilr general character 
for beHeTolenoe and kindness to the people V* Sir William 
replies-^" Most benevoidBt and amiafole." Query — " la 
the part of the country yon are acqaainted with, is that 
their gf^oeral chsn-acter ?" — Answer — '* Most eminently so ; 
find i think the. dergy in general make less nnnecesswry 
ostentation of being saints {tfaough from their profession 
astd vatard benevolence more entitled to do so) than a 
gneat BOfober af la bymen do, wlio arrogate to ourset^es 
the faeittg saints and righteous ovetmnch. I know many 
of the idergy who aee ndld^ miassaming meh^ never med* 
diing wi<k politics, and never throwing a reproach upon 
otlBer rdigions/' TMs is the evidence of an offieer in the 
sarmy, faSgh in rank, a Roman cathoKc, whose life had been 
speiit in Itee siervice, in. Roman cathoHo cenntries; aad 
whose prejudices might nstmrallyhave been supposed to 
have taken a bias in favour df the tenets in which he had 
been br^mght ap. The nest evidence I shall addaoe is, 
that of file yh&ty reverend aocnser of the protestant ^hnrch, 
Bish(^ Doyle. In the exantina^on of page -848, Lords'^ 
OoBM^tlide, we find Dr. fioyle saying, '' The protestant 
Clergy, though many of them have personal property, stilt 
fftMnUly^me dependant upon their ecclesiastical henefices 
solely. They have only a life interest in them ; tbey ge- 
B^ifcUy have large femilies, and are obliged to live with 
great economy, and to Infdiand all their resourc^es in order 
to educate their children imd make some provision for 
Ama ; and therefore their expenditure must be small.'' 
Th«n, as to their acJts of benevolence, there are several of 
them who are extremely kind, and their wives and diil-' 
dren are not less well disposed ; but their means are smiUU 
Latterly, unfortunately for themselves and for €he peace* 
of the country, they have almost uniformly been infloeneeil 
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by over zeal in religion : and whilst with one band tho] 
may scatter a few benefits, with another they sow discord ; 
and the clergyman and his family are amongst what we call 
proselytizers, who disturb the peace of the people, and do 
a vaal deal of mischief whilst they are doing some good." 

I canoot leave this evidence withoat some slight com- 
ment upon it, coupled with remarks on the very nest reply. 
He says, that in Irelimd the clergy are generally taken 
from the better order of familieH ; now here is a direct cha- 
racter of the protestant clergy, coming from the arch priest 
of titlie abolition himself, acknowledging them to be of the 
aristocratic class, linked with the possession of the properly 
of the country, living at home on small means, husbanding 
their resources witb modest economy, active in benevolence 
not only in their own persons but through the aid and 
instrumental ity of their families, zealous in religion, whose 
trnth is simply defined to ns by St. James: — " Pure reli- 
gion, and nndefiled before God and tbe Father, is tbis, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep themselves nnsputted from tbe world ;" but such 
being tbe works of proteslant christian clergymen and their 
families, their kindness is attrihnted to mischievous motives. 
Their influence with the people, being offensive lo the 
faction, is called proselytizing, and represented as disturb- 
ing the peace of the people. Such is Dr. Doyle's charge 
against christian clergymen ; and, whilst the doctrines of 
Jesus are to guide us, may a graver charge never be pre- 
ferred against tbem I Dr. Ooyle, in impugning their quiet, 
zealous and benevolent conduct, refutes his own charges 
against Ibcm ; 1 need not observe upon the value of this 
testimony from a catholic leader, proving, as it does, that 
the protestant faith, and protestant property and connexj 
with England, arc the direct objects which render tithes 4 
plea for agitation. 

Sir William Cox, a colouel in the army, is asked,- 
" Elave the clergy, so far as yon have been able to form a 
opinion^ been severe in e;Kactiug tbe payment of tithes t"- 
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'' No, I think not : I thinks on the contrary, they do not 
exact nearly as mnch as they are entitled to/' He then 
quotes instances where the clergy have been obliged to 
draw tithes^ obtaining two-thirds more than they offered to 
take, (see query 4974, Commons). Shr William Cox like- 
wise proves, that if there was dae firmness on the part of 
the government the people would pay the obnoxious 
arrears. He gives an instance of the preference of the 
people to settle with the clergyman, and shews their confi- 
dence in being better off in dealing with the clergy than 
with any others on the subject (4998). 
/ Mr. Pierce Mahoney(inreply to 5264) says, that in a coun- 
try, such as Ireland, where absenteeism is an acknowledged 
evil in the moral and political sense of the word, ** I con- 
sider the moral influence of such a class of well-educated 
gentlemen as they are, to be above all price ; for though the 
protestant clergy may not extend their religion, they must 
extend civilization where they reside." But when the moral 
influence is granted to be so powerful, from the discharge 
of' the pastoral duties that are exercised by the working 
protestant clergy in Ireland, will it not extend to a reli- 
gious influence also ? And must not a religious influence 
arise . that tending to civilize, to reform^ and convert an 
Ignorant and barbarous people? Such an opinion is no 
novelty, but is one to be found amongst the state papers of 
King James the First's reign in 1613. The commission 
sent by him to inquire concerning disturbance, recommend 
the establishment of sufficient and religious schoolmasters, 
and . instead of idle and scandalous ministers (as were 
then the popish — see royal visitations of the same reign) 
to place those that are learned and peaceful; such as 
shall be resident in their benefices, with competent pro- 
visions, who will endeavour by their outward conversation 
and doctrine to bring the ignorant to a love of truth and 
obedience to the government. It hence appears, and 
from . the preceding part of this work, that it was the 
sound policy of the English government 219 years ago, to 
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protejtuntizc Ireland, aud Uiroiigli a purer religion trad^ 
quilHze the turbulent materials of which tbe community is 
composed. It appears again from the evidence of the 
same witness (5245), that the spreud of intelligence and 
knowledge in Ireland during the last 20 years (or since the 
establishment of the Kildare-place Society,) was greater 
than any country in the world can boast of in the sane 
period. The reference to date corresponds exacUy to the 
date when the part taken by the clergy of the established 
church, in fartlierunce of the education of the people, be- 
came so offensive to the priests aud the faction who sought 
the severance of the two countries : and, accordingly, 
(5359) we find the same witnesses saying, that " the present 
combination is extending itself for resistance; and that tl 
is not even at present disguised : that the absentee lam 
lords' rent is under consideration." (5207). He statea 
that " when a combination, similar to that now in Kilkenny^ 
and Carlow, existed in Cork, Limerick, and Kerry, 
saw distress made for rent, cattle brought to the market*! 
town for sale, and yet no purchaser. That such is tbi 
identical course pursued now, with regard to tithes ; whicj|M 
witness holds to he not merely an evasion, but a darinj 
violation of the law ; and that the combinations are, 
legal sense, conspiracies." Again, it appears from Mv^ 
Mahony's evidence, that be thinks the landlord is, aodet ' 
existing circumstances, peculiarly called upon to come 
forward, and even to bear hardships, if necessary, in order 
to lend his aid in removing a state of disurganization, which 
threatens his property in toto, (see 5223, Commons). In 
5226, *' Are you aware of any combination against rents 
at the present time V to which he replies, that " There are 
indications such as to induce him to conclude, tbat sach 
combinations are a little more than incipient." — The 
gravemen of the charge against the clergy and their tithes 
or incomes, as detailed in the extracts given previously, 
has borne upon their conduct as being active in the 
conversion and education of the people; has been pressed 
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against them for having applied themselves with sober 
earnestness to the accomplishment of the ends which the 
protestant policy of three hundred years had been en- 
deavouring to effect. But from the evidence of Mr* 
Mahony that has been quoted, it appears that the work- 
ing of the system of agitation has uniformly tended to 
the same purport, of an overthrow of all property. And 
in the reply to query 5229, we find, that the present exist- 
ing combination is to the same character as that which 
occurred, when the whigs had a temporary possession of 
power^ before or about the end of the American war, when 
the disturbances, though at first against tithes, extended to 
all property in Ireland : and that it refers to all unlawful 
combinations, threats, and violence against the payment 
of rents, as well as tithes. See reply to 5229, Mahony^ 
See, also, reply of Rev. George Dwyer, to nearly the 
same query, in query 1833. 

But a system of expediency has been resorted to, and 
a violent revulsion has lately taken place: the sound 
policy of upholding protestant influence in Ireland, has 
been abandoned. Protestantism in Ireland was, through 
centuries, the main-stay of connexion between the twa 
island : but now popery is raised to power. It matters 
not who led the way to such unsafe abandonment of sound 
prmdpte ; but this is indisputable, (as given in evidence by 
Mr. Mahony.) that whether with whig or tory govern* 
ment I'so long as we have three or four agitation assent- 
blies meeting weekly in Dublin, and disseminating all 
kinds of doctrines, nncontrolled and at their pleasure^ 
tkrangh the country, it is not to be expected that a 
people,' as yet without su£Scient discernment betweeii' 
go6d and evil (politically speaking), will be in a contented 
state : ^d it may be relied on, that such a system of con- 
tintial agitation will prove to be a dangerous abuse of oi^r 
fir^ constitution." 

The result, then, that I wonld deduce from this branch 
of the Evidence, is entirely exculpatory of the clergy^ 



Tliey were bound by repeated obligations, legislativ 
otherwise, (see the act of Henry VIII.) to superiatead 
the education of the people. They are arraigned by Dr. 
Doyle for having done their duty, Mr. Pierce Mahony 
proves their extraordinary success through the aid of the 
Kildare Place society. They are charged with having 
been ofTensive to the faction, on account of their seeking 
to improve the moral Influence which (it is acknowledged) 
the discharge of the real duties of a christian pastor ob- 
tains, into a stronger and firmer bond, of a religions nature, 
over the minds and affections of the people. Again, they 
plead guilty to the charge : and thtir conviction may be 
heai'd from the evidence of the faction themselves, sup- 
ported by Mr. Mabony's testimony. For it is established, 
that the medium through which knowledge flows, had been 
introduced into the country in a greater degree than in 
any other country in the world, in the space of forty years. 
And Mr, Mahony's evidence is conclusive, that the faithful 
discharge of their duty by the established clergy, was the 
offensive object to be abolished ; and not the revenues 
which supported the establishment. His evidence is 
likewise conclusive, that the working of the faction was 
not against the pressure of a money payment as peculiarly 
onerous in itself ', but that it waa part of a system to sub- 
vert government ; to wrest property from the holder ; and 
to seek, in the overthrow of the Union, an opportunity for 
rising to eminence and power. — I shall conclude Mr. 
Mahony's evidence upon this branch, with the observation 
vbich he makes, that unless the law is obeyed in spirit as 
well as in letter, no remedy can be found. "The evil arises 
from a resistance to the law. If such a system is to be 
permitted to continue, 1 know of no remedy." The fact 
is, that when the majesty of the law is left unsupported, 
it becomes a dead letter ; and no future act of legislation 
can be upheld. If the law is on the one band suffered to 
be trampled on by the proprietary, (as is too often the 
case) ; or, on the other hand, to be evaded by the iuge- ■■ 
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naity of agitation^ distracting the pablic peace to sapport 
the selfish views of inflammatory disturbers ; all govern- 
ment is impotent, and all legislation nngatory. 

In 39 query, (Commons), Sir John Harvey says, ** May 
I likewise be permitted to state, with respect to the feel- 
ing that did prevail towards the protestant clergy pre- 
viously to the agitation of that question — that they were 
invariably considered, as among the very description of 
country gentlemen resident, highly respected and esteemed. 
In many particular instances, perhaps, it would be right to 
particularise, the two parishes of Graigue and Knockto- 
pher ; as they have been quoted in which the disturbance 
began/' Another query follows : — " Were not the pro- 
testant clergy always found peculiarly active and bene* 
volent in those seasons when distress has prevailed in 
Ireland, many of them sacrificing even their lives to their 
benevolent exertions ?" — '* It is quite within my own 
knowledge, that they are regarded as amongst the very 
best of the resident gentry in Ireland : and in the case of 
Knocktopher, I should be particularly desirous to state, 
what the deputation of farmers said to Dr. Hamilton. In 
a conversation, he asked very respectable tithe payers, 
' What do you want with me, are you tired of me V — 
They said * No, Sir, we are not tired of you ; we should 
never get a better; you have resided amongst us; you 
have spent your income amongst us ; and you have done 
us all the good you can.' " 

In the evidence given by Major Tanty, (query 243 of 
the Conmions' committee), '* Has there been any, until 
within the last two or three months, bad feeling between 
protestant clergymen and the Roman catholic parishioners?'' 
Answer. '^ Not the least: they have always been on the 
very best terms, 30 far as comes to my knowledge." 
Again, (query 285, page 28), " Have the clergy, so far 
as comes to your knowledge, been rigid in the exacting 
of their dues ?'* — " On the contrary, I think, generally, 
the contrary." (296) '' I think it would in a great degree 
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! tlio prejudice and Ike difficulty that novr subsisted 
in collecting tlie lithe composition rents, were we toi 
suppose the composition rent to be collected as a lanci^i 
tax, not by tbe clergy, or through the medium of tha^' 
clergy in any way," (342, same committee), Major Tandy 
says, in reply to the question, " Has there been any hostile 
personal feeling towards the protestant clergy, on the 
part of the people of Ireland ?" — " I have not known of 
any; I tliink the protestant clergy and Roman catholic 
iuhabilants of the county were on the best terms." (Query 
343), " What has been the character of the protestant 
clergy towards the catholics; has there been a kind and 
benevolent feeling, or has it been the reverse ?" — " 1 
have never known an instance in which there was nofc 
every sort of kindness and cordiality between the clergy;- 
man uf the established church, and the Roman catholic 
population of hia parish." 

In entering upon the examination of Joseph Greei 
Esq. it is right to state, that if experience of the genei 
state of the country, a knowledge of the sentiments of tbs 
proprietors, and sound judgment to estimate the wants of 
Ireland, and the causes of her miseries, are to be cpQ- 
sidered as important recommendations of the evidence 
adduced ; none can be looked upon as sounder testimony 
than that which is now to be referred to. In query 408, 
Commons, it is asked, " From your knowledge of Ireland, 
you know whether the greatest part of the landed property 
in Ireland is in the hands of landed, absent, or resident 
proprietors ?" Answer — " Principally, I believe, beEong-i 
ing to absentees." (469) " Do you not imagine thafaj 
besides the anxiety of the prolestanl cleryij to have thp 
question settled, an unusual desire exists amongst the 
protestant gentry of the country also, to have it settled ?" — 
" Nodoubt about it." " Do yon imagine that oa the part of 
the landed proprietors of Ireland, there would be any great 
objection to a chief rent or a quit rent, equal to answer 
the payment of the present amount of charge by the 
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^\^rgy ?*' — Answer — " 1 should not think so, as far as 
iny ei^perieace gpes, as well as from any conversation I 
have had ^it|i the landed proprietors/' *' Do you not 
imaging thfit the time is now peculiarly favourable for the 
settling of the tithe question, when a charge could be 
mode nppfi an equits^ble rate, whilst the landed property 
of the country is almost exclusively protestant?" — ''I 
tbjnk so ; and I am quite confident that if some arrange^ 
ment does not take place, the clergy will be in a most 
deplorable state.*' Again, " Do you not, therefore, think, 
th^t for all agriculturfil purposes, as well as clerical pur- 
po^e^t the sooner the question is settled, either by com- 
mutation for land, or by a land-tax imposition, in the 
nature of a tax, in lieu of tith^e, it will be so much the 
better for the peace and the agricultural prosperity of the 
country ?"— ** Certainly ; I think the people now are get- 
ting quite demoralized. The system they are acting upon 
in their opposition to tith^, will lead them to give 
opposition to the law in some other way. In fact, the 
present generation are thinking of nothing, but giving 
opposition to the law generally.'* 

Counsellor Green says, that '* in the proceedings before 
the privy council the clergyman is a great sufifel*er, and 
often lose$ a grefit deal ; and that he thinks the great 
majority of the clergymen would even make great sacri« 
fice in securing their payment.'' 

Mr. Delacour (p. 258, query 2687)^ says that the tithes, 
or the tithe compositions, are not rigidly enforced ; that he 
never heard of any rigid exaction by the clergyman, but, 
on the contrary, that they were moderate in their de- 
mands, and there was no reason for discontent on that 
ground. In query 2707, he is again asked, " Have yoa 
any ground to believe that they " (the Roman catholics) 
^' would put any opposition in the way of an ample pro* 
vision for the clergy ?" — " On the contrary ; so far as I 
have been able to ascertain the feelings of the catholics, 
they are most ready to give a liberal allowance to the 
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prolestaiit clergy." Again, " Do you Ibink it ia Ihi 
opinion that the residence of tlie protestant clergy is 
bcDeficial to the lands upon which (hey reside?" — " I 
do, but they object to paying the clergymen who have 
very few duties to perform, I think I am pretty can* 
versant with the feelings which prevail on this subjectj 
the}) do not make any objection to pay the working clergy, 

" Are there many parts of the country in which there 
are few resident landlords?" — " There are." " In those 
lands is the presence of the clergyman very advantage- 
ous f" — " 1 should imagine it must be so." " What 
vould you imagine would be the effect upon those parts, if 
the tithes were abolished, without any substitution V'^ 
" X should imagine the effect would be most disastrous ; 
hut that is a thing I cannot for a moment contemplate." 

Again, to query 2729, he says tliat " a great many 
parishes have very few protestants in them;" and he is 
after asked (2730), " Where, in such a case, wouId|be the 
very great loss to a parish by the absence of the protestant 
clergyman ?" — " In such case it can only be a loss in so 
far as he is in the habit of administering to the wants and 
necessiiies of those about him." In 2733 he says, he 
would " uphold all vested interests," 

In 2747 he accounted for the combination and resistant 
to the law, being of a more permanent and difficult nati 
than the opposition in 1786, saying, he considers " 
present hostility to tithes to be excited by two causes 
then operating ; one there is of permanency and great 
antiquity — that is, the great opposition to the payment of 
tithes, which the Roman catholics have naturally enter- 
tained, and which protestants are not exempt from ; there 
is a second cause, which has been promoted by special 
excitements, to which it is not necessary to refer; and 
there is also a third cause, to which I cannot help advert- 
ing, and it originates with those who are professedly 
anxious to sustain the protestant church — I mean the 
protestant clergymen, and some of the higher classes of 
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society, who have coDceived the idea, and spread an 
opinion that they are forsaken by the government." If 
those people, who have been uniformly and habitaally 
accustomed to resist tithes, are excited, as we cannot 
doubt they have been, by those in whom they place con- 
fidence; and if, in addition to those other indacements, 
they are encouraged to think that the clergy and their 
establishment are not to be upheld by the government of 
the country — that in short, the government of the country 
have abandoned the protestant interest; it is the most 
natural course in the world for those who oppose tithes to 
think and conclude that the field is open to them, and that 
they must succeed. Again, in answer to query 2749, 
** Do you not conceive that every religious objection to 
tithes will extend to any mode of collecting them?" he 
says — '' I do not; my own impression is, that the popu- 
lation of the country is well disposed to contribute to the 
fair maintenance of the protestant church." 

The charges accusing the protestant church of Ireland 
have been carefully selected from the evidence. We 
found, indeed, that Mr. Lalor of Mountrath, was the most 
specific of the agitators in his arraignment of the protest 
tant clergy. He accused them of extortion, cruelty, and 
abuses of magisterial power ; and, in his testimony already 
quoted, he boasted of having originated the combination 
in imitation of the quakers. But here we have the evi- 
dence of a respectable magistrate, of one of the first class 
of families, so obnoxious to Dr. Doyle, confirming the 
assertions made, that the anti-tithe resistance was only a 
part of a system. And it is proved that another Lalor, a 
priest at Ballinglass, followed up the plan commenced by 
the agitator of Mountrath. The evidence generally proves 
that the clergy are identified in interest, and bound in 
afiection by ties of consanguinity and marriage with the 
immediate proprietors of the soil. And it decidedly proves 
a Roman catholic conspiracy to abolish the whole fabric 
of protestantism in Ireland; for in the reduction of the 




cler^ to panpefism, «bick is attetii|i(e<l, with overthrov' 
oT the protectant cliarch. Dr. Dovle contemplates the i 
troctDction of mUerr and poverlv, in one shape or anotha 
mlo almost erenr landlord's faaiily ; and in the baoishmel 
of the resident mnnbcrs of the proprietors' families (as ti 
cl«vy generallv are admitted to be), he plainly makes I 
eObrt at breaking the fondest indacemmt that attracts If 
proprietors to ifaeir property; and he evidently strikes tl 
strmigesl blow that has yet been offered to the connexioi 
between England and Ireland. 

4?76. Thomas Stratftntl Dennis, Esq. is asked, 
what manner the opposition first shewed itself? and repliel 
" By written notices posted principally upon the chapel^ 
telling the people not to pay tithes." " Did any persoafl 
take a particntariv active part in promoting tlie oppositioi^l 
that yoa are aware of?" — " The priest of Ballinglass.^1 
" Who is he I" — " Mr. Lalor." Strange coincidence t 
Mr. Lalor the priest, seconds Mr. Lalor the farmer, aw 
in the same district " What proceedings were taken I 
him r' — " He faaraogoed from the altar; told the peoplo^f 
that tithes were nujast; that nobody ought to pay tithes ;tl 
that he toouM nut tell them not to pay them, but thai Aft| 
would not pay them liioisel/." 

4280. " Was that the commencement of the opp< 
lion?" — " The week before tbat, the people told me t 
they were satisfied, and that no opposition would take| 
place in that parish," " fXad there been previonsly, 
point of fact, any opposition!" — " NeTer; the peopl^l 
bad been perfectly satisfied ever since the compositioi 
act." " Since which time there has been no comp! 
whatever f" — " Never, that I have heanl ; and I do not 
believe there ever lias been any I" 

4308- " Is there much titbe paid in your parishes ?"— *fl 
" A. great part is paid by stealth ; many go to the clergy-" 
man secretly, and pay it." To another query he says, that 
''^illiam Gosset asked hini whether, ii" he sent troops to 
', we would undertake to collect the tilh 
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asked the clergymeD, and they said no, they would not 
have lives lost on any account." 

4321. ** What have been the modes in which tithes 
have lieen resisted in your neighboarhood V* — ** By saying 
we dare not, or we will not pay them," " And no attempt 
has been made to enforce payment ?" — ** No, the clergy 
have been unwilling to enforce it.'' 

• William Grace, Esq. says — ** In no instance has the 
Bishop of Ossory refused his assent to the amount of com- 
position ; nor in any case has the clergyman in indeavour- 
ing to effect the composition insisted upon unreasonable 
terms.'* 

The Rev. Henry Montgomery, l!hough his general testi- 
mony is that of a sectarian, decidedly hostile to the interests 
of the protestant church, and inimical to any establishment 
whatever for the support of Christianity, other than the 
loose and vague contributions of congregations, supporting 
their own ministers voluntarily ; in reply to 4713, et infra, 
alleges that, he does hot think the clergy charge a tenth 
ct the produce ; and that he is satisfied that in scarcely any 
one inslBnce would the tenth of the produce be found 
charged. This testimony is highly honourable, and re- 
markably rebuts the Charges of extortion which have been 
made against the church establishment, coming from the 
quarter whence it proceeds. 

' I cannot leave the evidence of this witness without 
more particularly examining the general tenor of his 
opinion with respect to that establishment. As extremes 
are often found to meet, he seems to unite with Dr. Doyle 
in his efforts to overthrow the protestant church. 

. In query 4702, it is put to him,' — ** You have stated, in 
rather strong terms, that a disjunction of the church from 
payment by the state, would be an advantage to spiritual 
religion. Do you not think that a union between church 
aiid state is a benefit to the permanency of religion in 
any country?" — *• I am bound to answer the question with 
perfect candour and honesty. I believe that state patron- 
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age and connoxiun is iujuriuiis lu religion; and t 
ali times it has been injurious, and inusl conlinoe tu be to. ' 
I believe tbat llie firat great corruption of Christianity 
was produced by its junction with the tttate; and tbat 
the gospel will never have a free course, and be glorified, 
— as it ought to be — till it is entirely unconnected with' 
secular aQ'uirs; so far as anything in which human beings 
are concerned can be free from secular inSuences." Such, 
he says, is his bonest and deliberate opinion: and, donbt- 
less, it has been au opinion entertained amongst puritans, 
from the time of the fearful struggle that deluged these 
countries with blood ; when monarchy with episcopacy, had 
to contend with repuhlicanism, in conjunction with secta- 
rianism of various descriptions. But however bitter may 
be the hostility of puritanism against popery ; it is worthy 
of remark, how strong a similarity exists between the 
leading characters of the two systems of religion. 

Tlie order of Jesuits, which concentrates the spirit i 
popery, was never more eager to subjugate kings i 
states to obedience to their will, than was John KnoZt 
and the first elders of the Scotch chnrch, to subdue tha 
Stuarts to au implicit submission to their commands, _ 
Those efforts failed ; and account, without impugning tl 
purity of the witness' conscience, for the irreconGileabI|[ 
aversion that the presbyterian church has ever entertaini 
to a connexion with a state government. Presbyter 
in these countries sprung into existence in a struggle li 
the present, between democracy and monarchy ; and i 
ambitious father of it, failed in his efforts to obtain an 
ascendancy to controul the state himself; entailed upon its 
progeny an Immiligable hatred to the ecclesiastical politj. 
upon which national . tranquillity reposed itself, wh&% 
wearied with the contention that hud wounded its peacf 
The pobty which the venerable Hooker had drawn up, a 
sound and moderate in toleration, as comprehensive in the 
doctrines it embraced, whilst safe in their interpretation, 
was obedient to authority — tonsiatent with government— 
and conionanl with sciiptitre. 
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Mr. Montgomery admits that his objection is against 
any national establishment whatever, for the support of 
national religion. But if voluntary endowments of pro- 
perty be made, recognized, and regulated by the legis- 
lature, and directed to the benefit of the community, is it 
not the duty of the state to extend protection over every 
individual living under its authority ; to guard the rights 
of property and the lives of all, with indiscriminate care ? 
And how can the state accede to Mr. Montgomery's 
proposition ; and, in compliance with his preference^ ap- 
propriate the fund to any other purposes. 

If, too, in the first step that is to be taken to alienate 
the fund, and apply it otherwise than the purpose for which 
it was given to the possessor, an act of spoliation and of 
gross injustice be committed, is not the presumption a fair 
one, that the appropriation originating in plunder, must 
end (as ail ill-gotten things do) in utter dishonesty, and be 
far from a better appropriation of it? 

Mr. Montgomery further says, that, he conceives a 
commutation would be objectionable, on conscientious 
grounds, to Roman ca&olics and dissenters. Nay, in his 
own eyes, it would be a much greater evil than the present 
system, because by removing the injustice from the sight 
of the people, it would be more likely to perpetuate the 
existence of the establishment which he hates. But he 
states, in another part of the testimony given by him, that 
he thinks^ ** were the support of the church removed from 
the sight of, and any collision with, the people, it would 
advance protestantism amongst the Roman catholics." Yet^ 
with two such paramount objects in view, Mr. Mont- 
gomery's aversion to an established church is so strong, 
that he would prefer to see discontent fomented, and the 
real grievance of injustice unabated, so long as it was 
fikety to end in the abolition of tithe and the entire over* 
throw of the establishment. 

Dr. Doyle coincides exactly with him. And the violent 
dejection entertained by him (Dr. Doyle) to the compo* 
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sitioD or commutatioa of tithes, is the permanency that it idil 
likely to produce, its tendency to heal a festering sore, a 
tbe attractive influence it aflbrds to draw the peasantrj 
more near to the protestant clergy, and contribute to thei 
enlightening the worse than heathenish darkness of t' 
poor of Ireland. 

Another strange coincidence is found in the evidenc 
of Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Pat. Lalor, of Mountrath, 
concurring with respect to the constitution of the vestries 
by which composition agreements are entered into. He 
says, twenty-five of the largest cess-payers in the parish are 
sought out, generally by the incumbent : those cess-payers 
may be perhaps the chief landlords, and some of tbe more 
considerable landed proprietors of tbe parish. They may 
be, and often are, influential persons, holding social inter- 
course with the incumbent. " If those twenty-five, and 
the incumbent, can agree upon terms of composition, thft 
rest of the parishioners, as I understand tbe composition 
act, have no power of preventing that settlement." 

Now the simple matter of fact is, that in all such c 
the considerable landed proprietors, and tbe influential 
persons who are the highest rate-payers, must tindertake 3 
considerable advance upon the tithe charge to which thejt 
were liable themselves, to lighten it off tbe smaller farmers j 
They are directly the sufierers ; and for the sake of peac 
in tbe country, are often, to tlieir great credit, volunta 
so. They extend the charge over their planted and ornaj 
mented demesnes, and they annul all benefit they ha£1 
hitherto enjoyed from the iniquitous agistment resolutions ; 
and yet, with a strange and almost incredible perversion, 
both those witnesses cast forth allegations against the _ 
equity of the arrangement, which is accomplished by 1 
sacrifice made at the expense of those landed proprietor 
for the comfort and satisfaction of the small farmer, an< 
which it is absurd to say is pushed, from a love of the ii 
cumbent, to any length beyond what mere equity 1 
warrant. 
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JBut so much the reverse of the fact is their statement of 
the case, as regards the diocese of Clonfert and Killmac- 
daagh, that a man went aboat amongst the lower classes, 
explaining to them the benefits to be derived to them from 
the act» and the obstacles which the grass land and demesne 
proprietors were likely to interpose in their way, as the act 
tended to shift the burden on the inflaential persons. The 
parishioners employed him, and paid him lOd. for every 
farm-house, for applying for the act on their behalf, and 
assisting them in the details of it. It is then little likely 
that such a charge could be true ; and even supposing it 
the case, it would be simply the proprietor giving so much 
out of his own properly to the incumbent. 

In spesiking further upon the subject of commutation, he 
acknowledges that he thinks neither landlord nor tenant 
should derive the benefit of the abolition, though he 
expresses himself satisfied that any commutation that may 
be taiade^ ought to be made on a very low scale, and favor- 
able to the agriculturalists. Now really this does appear most 
inconsistent. In making a commutation the principle is 
expressed to be that of protection to property by the 
exchange of one class for another, and if the scale is to be 
low eredy how can the principle of an equitable exchange of 
one species of possession for another be preserved ? 

Here in his zeal for one religious system he seems to forget 
that moral justice which is the leading principle of all 
Christianity r 

In reply to query 4633^ Mr. Montgomery avows his 
principles, and says that they are becoming general in Ire-^ 
land-^that all religious denominations should support their 
own ' clergy. In other words, Mr. Montgomery proposes 
that the cburch should no longer form a component part of 
the state, and that the head of the church should forego his 
solemn pledges given at his coronation, to uphold the esta^^ 
blished cliurch. 

A few innovators and speculators in the variety of reforms 
that have lately sprung up, have, indeed, argued that every 
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man shonld pay the minister of whatever religion it pleased J 
him to profess as he did his physician : thus committing th» 
moral and religious health of the community to the wild, 
unsettled, and contradictory guidance of religious quacks,,^ 
whose avidity for gain has ever been found to keep pace 
with the fanatic credulity which it feeds upon. No plan 
can be more detrimental to the interests of vital religion 
than this ; awakening the cupidity of those who in the hoorj 
of sickness and distress are called to administer the cent 
forts of religion; spreading the wild extravagancies i 
fanaticism; rendering the spiritual offices of the gospi 
a matter of bargain and sale ; and throwing into a state o 
servile and debasing dependence a class of highly educated 
persons, who have been by repeated acts of the legislature 
and three hundred years of prescription, legally IndepeE 
dent. And after his declaration that neither landlord not 
tenant should derive the benefit of the abolition — when 
pressed with the question — for what purpose should the 
establishment be broken up, or to what use the tithe pro- 
perty should be applied J he proposes to apply it ' 
education of the whole people of the country :" — that is, ti 
place it in the hands of the Romish priesthood, to wboi^ 
has just been given the uncontrouled dominion of the deg 
partmenl of the education of the people. Thus a proper 
now vested in the hands of certain persons, all of o; 
of thinking upon vital and important subjects, is to be tak^ 
from them, aud to be granted to another set of persons v 
hold principles directly opposite to those of the presei 
possessors. 

Yet hear Mr. Montgomery's testimony in favor ( 
those very individuals, whose class be would entirely d 
pense with at their demise. In answer to query 4668 — 
" I know that when protestant incumbents have treated the 
Roman catholic popnlation with kindness and great cour- 
tesy, and have been moderate in their demands, they have 
been paid not only regularly, but almost with a feehng of 
pleasure and gratitude. There are many clergymen of the^a 
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description I have mentioned." Bat the Rev. Henry 
Montgomery, Dr. Doyle, and Daniel O'Gonnell, agree in 
thinking that all the clergy holding beneGces and incum- 
bencies are entitled not only by law, bat in point of absolnte 
and strict jastice, to the possession of them, or to a fair 
equivalent for them during their lives. But the present 
possessors hold their benefices by grant to them and their 
successors. The abolitionists, it is true, would not arraign 
the present life interest ; but if the reversionary interest be 
extinguished, is it not, as it were, setting a price upon the 
head of every existing interest that stands in the way of the 
desired abolition? It would be absurd to deny, after 
the brutal violence lately committed against protestants in 
Ireland; with the murder of the Rev. Irvin Whitty, and 
other protestant clergymen fresh in our recollections, that 
such a plan would be holding out a premium for the de- 
struction of more protestant lives. 

It appears strange to observe the concordant tendency of 
opinion and feelings working to the accomplishment of the 
very same ends, in the case of parties whose prejudices and 
habits are so inveterately hostile to each other as are those 
of the presbyterian and catholic. The presbyterian would 
overthrow an establishment, as linked with a state whose 
constitution it disapproves of : the Roman catholic would 
overthrow a church and state that submit not to domina- 
tion. In the Roman catholic spoliation of the protestant 
church, the extinction of a property in tithe is contemplated 
as only a temporary suspension of a right consecrated, and 
having, ages since, belonged to the mother church, and at 
her will and pleasure to be resumed by her successors when 
the favourable time shall have arrived. 

When they have succeeded in their work of protestant 
destruction, how easy would it be to declare that tithes had 
been a right of divine origin ! that human laws could not 
reach them, or abolish them ; and that it was expedient to 
suffer them to be nominally extinguished when the civil laws 
protected them in the possession of a rival and usurping 



church; but lliat papal autlioritv, in lorui ol'bull, is sufficient' 
to revive tbem! And as physical furce and pasi^iveresistancai 
had been sufficient to cumpel protestants to witlihold their' 
tithes from the clergy, so would they be powerful impli 
menls to restore the payment to tlieir priests, who can, 
by their abuse of absolutiun, and by withholding the 
rites of the church from the people, sway them as they 
please. 

Dean BlakeJy is asked — " Do the clergy fulfil the dutu 
that would devolve upoa the resident gentry if they wertj 
there?" — " Most certainly, as far as regards kindness 
the poor and giving charity. All the poor that come 
their houses are received with kindness." He concindi 
that he gives away more than half the income of his parish, 
In reply to the question — " Do }ou think that the people 
would be benefited if the clergymen were withdrawn i" — 
" I do not know the feeling on that subject. I know that 
they would have a great Ions." (3524). In 3483, Dean 
Blakely says — '* I think there never was a class of men 
who exorcised their right with more moderation, compa*^ 
sioD, and gentleness, than tlie protestant clergy. 

Major George Brown says, that in " the neighboarhi 
he speaks of, the clergy are generally respected — indeed 
much respected," see 1255. In answer to the next query 
he says — "If the protestant clergy were, by the cootinnance 
of this refusal to pay tithes, obliged to leave Ireland, 
would be a disadvantage to the country i because they 
resident gentry through the country." 

David Bnrchaell, Esq. is examioed, and bears the most 
decided testimony to the character of the clergyman, Mr. 
Allcock, rector of the parish when the resistance com- 
menced. It is asked, 5657, " Was Mr. Allcock a gen- 
tleman likely to make use of any underhand or improper 
means to effect the composition r" He replies, " Not at 
all : be is an amiable and good man ; and not at all likely 
to resort to any such means." I reserve the further ex- 
amination of Mr. Borchaell's evidence, as I propose to. 
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use it in refatation of the specific calamnies advanced by 
Dr. Doyle most insidiously on secondary testimony. 

Stephen Wright, Esq. in 2509, prefers the old system of 
tithing to the new one by the composition ; because for- 
merly, in case of failure of crops, he could appeal to the 
humanity of the clergyman. 

Dr. Doyle, Dean Blakely, and the Rev. Henry Mont- 
gomery, in their second examinations, have accused the 
protestant clergy of having opposed the catholic claims to 
the utmost of their power, (See Dr. Doyle, page 395 ; 
Dean Blakely, 3499, page 353 ; Rev. Henry Montgomery, 
4705, page 415). I refer to them as perhaps the most 
talented of those amongst many who have brought forward 
similar charges. But their accusations are unjust and vain. 
The protestant clergy well acquainted, from sad experi- 
ence, with the efforts which had been made, through the 
Romish priesthood, to render the British property in the 
country odious to the mass of the people ; opposed the 
views and resisted the efforts for removing them from the 
position they held, of piquets to sound the note of alarm 
to protestantism, that its existence was attacked, and that 
the strong hold of property of every description was likely 
to be carried if the onset of Popish emancipation were, 
successful. The non-dealing system (as Mr. Lalor, page 
315^ Lords, is pleased to designate it) had been carried to 
a pitch that was ruinous to the best interests of catholic, 
as well as protestant, property in the country. The system 
of agitation, that had been countenanced by one party in 
the State, had developed so plainly its object of subversion 
of government in Ireland, of abolition of English connexion, 
and ascendancy for the Popish hierarchy upon the downfall 
of the united churches of England and Ireland; that with 
a due foresight to the coming evils, that so distinctly cast 
their shadows before them, they fearlessly and conscienti- 
ously withheld their assent or concurrence from a measure 
that tended so directly to the dismemberment of tlie empire. 
The protestant church owed its birth to a bold and honest 



search of Ihe Scriptures. And its clergy in Ireland 
fearless in the same cause, and in protesting a^aiDst tbs 
encroach ments made npon the exercise of the judg'ment in 
questions involving the opening of the Scriptures to the 
people. They raised a voice like that which once happily 
rung from the shores of Sweden to those of Great Britain; 
protesting loudly against the intolerant claims of Popery. 
The protestant clergy would not consent, on such a sni 
ject, to yield to tlie power of a priesthood, who were 
busy agents of a cold and mischievous policy ; who, 
their aspirations after the objects of their ambition, scm- 
pled not to sever every domestic connexion, to dismember 
every family, to ruin every shop-keeper, to set at variance 
every tenant with his landlord, every servant with hift 
master, every tradesman with his employer ; a policy thi 
in the heartless scheming of systematic agitation, rendei 
Uie improving propriator's home miserable, and exposf 
to the lawless tyranny of a master ; who, when he had forta* 
bly banished the possessor from the soil, raised the cry 
•' absentee" against the exile, whom his cruel policy had 
contrived to I'rive from his home. The protestant clergy, 
in the midst of the fearful strife, plainly were made ac- 
quainted with the ruinous consequences that were to ensue. 
They saw a policy of 800 years standing in Ireland, abont 
to be overthrown ; an established interest in the country 
about to make way for a weak and novel compliance with 
an opposite system connected with foreign power. It does 
seem strange that in the hour of dilTiculty, and the collu- 
sion of anarchy arising from the very evils against which 
the warning voices of the protestant clergy had been raised, 
effrontery could be so far pushed, as by the first witness I 
have quoted ; in his accusing the protestant clergy of Ire- 
land, because they would not consent to be accessary to 
the overthrow of their church, (Ihey had foreseen the mis- 
chief which the measure of catholic emancipation was 
likely to bring upon the country) ; or that a false liberality 
could have obtained such a delusive influence 
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indaced the two latter protestant witnesses to have con^ 
curred in the charges objected by Dr. Doyle against any 
members of christian churches protesting against Popery. 

Hitherto I have confined myself to the grand objections 
preferred against the conduct of the protestant clergy of 
Ireland. T shall next examine the especial cases that are 
brought forward in the attempt to support' those general 
charges. 

The special charges which have -been adduced^ im* 
puting extortion, exaction, and cruelty to the protestant 
clergy in general, principally rest upon the testimony of 
Dr. Doyle^ titular Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin ; and 
the attempt made to support them has been by a species 
of evidence the least worthy of credence that could be 
brought forward. Jn the Commons' Committee, page 
S98, 3060, he is asked, if he speaks of those facts from his 
own knowledge ? and he replies^ in a long round about 
speech, admitting that he ha^ not the personal knowledge, 
but saying that, he employed agents to do what he himself 
could not do without considerable loss of time, and at- 
tracting too much notice ; but he adds that, he relies upon 
the accuracy and intelligence of those persons. ^ 

In 8077, he is again asked, whether he is able to say that 
Mr. Malone, one of those agents, supplied him (Dr. Doyle) 
with certain facts of hifi own knowledge, or &om the reports 
of others ? The substance of the reply is mixed with 
much flattery of Mr. Malone's intelligence and virtue; 
hut the result is that the evidence is not even secondary, 
hut is a report communicated to the committee through 
Dr. Doyle, a third individual. If Mr. Malone was a 
person of such intelligence, accuracy, and virtue, it appears 
strange why he was not summoned, and open, as other 
witnesses were, to cross-examination. He is asked whether 
his agent was present at any of those appeals which the 
witness (Dr« Doyle) had before mentioned ? His answer 
b, that he cannot state whether he was. Really such 
trifling with the solid character of evidence does seem 
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more than frivuloua, and an aTrogant asBumptioi 
witness that lie was justified in uttering such scandalons-' 
venom as he pleased, to be taken as testimony, and pub- 
lished as truth. — So much for Dr. Doyle's evidence as 
regards Mountratli in making bis charges, But hear him 
contradicting himself. He is asked whether he is aware 
of any meetings having been held in that parish, and any 
resolutions come to on the subject of tithes ? and replies, 
3083, " I cannot charge my memory, but I can have bttle 
doubt there have been such meetings." 3084, " In this 
document you have handed to the committee, Mr. Malone 
states, that tbese grievances, with many others too tedious 
to enumerate, have so galled and irritated the people of this 
parish agaiust the church establishment, that they bav< 
determined to shake it off for ever." The qaestion i 
directly put to him, "Do you know whether that is i 
resolution to which the parisliioners have come to at any 
public meeting I" He declares, " T do not know," But 
in answering the next query he avows that Mr. Pat. Laior, 
a resident in the parish of Mountralh, is then in LondoQiJ 
summoned before the committee, and refers to him fofl 
more accurate evidence on the subject than he can giv* 
But let us compare this evidence with the declaration 
which he made that he has collected his information from 
the three parishes in which the opposition to the payment 
of tithes first manifested itself, in that county which is 
subject to his jurisdiction ; averring that he intends next 
to take another parish from the Queen's County, where 
the opposition to tithes (in a ditferent shape) preceded the 
opposition to them in Graigue. The parish in the Queen's 
County is the one commonly known by the name of tlie 
parish of Monntrath, and is thus specified as the oni^ 
whence the resistance originated in the first instance; 
3045. 

He says, in 3239, "I lake no stnall credit to mystlffon 
having commenced that oppotition, though I regret £ 
ceediugly that it is attended in any case with disasters o/f 
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breaches of the peace^ He then expressly avowed, in 
reply to qaery 3239, that he originated the resistance; ia 
reply to qaery 30^, that the resistance at Moimtrath pre- 
ceded that at Graigue ; in reply to 3085, that an under* 
standing existed between Dr. Doyle and Mr. Pat. Lalor 
npon the subject of the opposition to the tithe ; and yet he 
has the hardihood to assert, in answer to query 3084, that 
he does not know directly or indirectly any thing of the 
measures or steps taken to accomplish a purpose that, 
with proud complacency and self-gratulation, he plumes 
himself on having commenced; and he vindicates the 
principle upon which he conducted the resistance by com- 
paring it, in 3223, to the quaker^s system of denial of 
tithes ; having incautiously forgotten, in placing his system 
of passive resistance as analogous to that of the quakers, 
that theirs is unattended with the disastrous breaches of 
the peace ; which, with a profession of regret, he openly 
acknowledges result from his own system, 3239. 

See, likewise, examination of Lords, 2nd query, p. 352« 
The next charge that he makes is against both Graigue 
and Mountrath. He accuses Mr. AUoock with having 
procured for the benefit of his people, a curate, a native of 
Dublin, zealous in promoting the new reformation. At 
Mountrath, the curates, especially a Mr. Nixon, are 
charged with preaching controversial sermons, as the 
witness facetiously says, after the reformation bubble had 
burst, (3250), and they were accustomed to laugh over it 
as a thing that had been. Mr. Lalor, who in his evidence 
is almost every where found following up his bishop 
(Doyle), says, that ** the principal curate of Mountrath 
introduced some polemical disputants into the town ;" calld 
Capt Gordon one of them ; and accuses those who really 
went about doing good, with having exasperated and irri- 
tated the minds of the people. But what is the fact of the 
new reformation being offensive to the faction and the 
Roman priesthood, when seriously considered and ex- 
amined into, and as the testimony quoted in rebutting the 
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cbargea generally brought against the protestaat clerj 
fully proves, exhibiting the value and consideration (hey 
enjoy amongst their (locks vhen not stimulated by agita- 
tion for self-interested purposes? The real grievance 
which bad been so gallingly felt, was, the activity and zeal 
that had progressively shewn itself amongst the protestant 
clergy, in the discharge of their several duties; proving 
them to be faithful ministers, exactly following the verjf 
points required of a church which was endowed wit 
wealth for the people's good; teaching, instructing, 
horting, using hospitality, and exercising charity; acquir- 
ing an influence amongst their poor people to apply it to 
soften and civilize their characters, to improve their 
condition, to add to their comforts; but, by their very 
success awakening the dormant jealousy, which, daring 
the operation of the penal laws had slumbered, but was not 
extinguished, of the Roman church, and attracting 
hostility of popery, now freed from restraint, and aspirii 
after ascendancy. 

The next point in reference to the especial charges tht 
claims peculiar attention, is the species of juggling, 
which false, suspicious and exaggerated statemenia, mi 
to the committee of the Commons, as not sworn to, 
conlirmed as evidence, is attempted to be passed upon 
Lords as if attested upon oath. 

I shall first expose the machinery of this Jesuitical trick, 
by comparing his evidence before the two committees. In 
3087, it is asked, "Must not all the evidence you give 
to the committee, come from reports which are mtide to 
you by the parochial clergy?" — " / have staled that re- 
peatedly." " Will you state from whom you derive yoor 
communication respecting the parish of Graigue!" — "My 
communication from the parish of Graigue has been ob- 
tained from the parish priest; who derived it from the 
persons whose names [ will have to mention." With 
reference to a case charging a Mr. Percival with having 
signed a blank warrant; Dr. Doyle introduces for fact, 
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that his agent supposes that others of the same kind 
are placed in the hands of clergymen, who may fill them 
up at their discretion, and deliver them to their bailiffs to 
execute. Thus Dr. Dqyle sends forth for facts, surmises, 
which are to be collected through the medium of an ex** 
cited and self-interested priesthood. And does such a 
description of evidence deserve one moment's consider- 
ation, when compared with the answer at foot of page 345, 
Lords? — " Has the resistance to the payment of tithes, to 
your knowledge, been encouraged by the catholic priest- 
hood?'' — ''I should think it has rather been encouraged 
than otherwise.'** With this answer before us, what are 
we to expect of those reports furnished to Dr. Doyle, 
from acknowledged, avowed, and self-condemned exparte 
witnesses, ready to furnish any vague or loose tales suited 
to the purpose? And yet upon such authority, he at- 
tempts to deprive of their fair reputation, those from whom 
his writings had been instrumental to wrest their pro- 
perties. 

In page 301 and 302, he then puts in a supposed rela- 
tive position — rent for land, and composition rent for tithe, 
as existing in a portion of Graigae parish ; he states this, 
as exemplifying the unfair and unequal working of the tithe 
composition system ; he offers it as general information 
upon which to ground legislative enactments ; as a sub- 
stantial reason to complain of the injustice of existing 
laws, and to cause an entire people to take into their 
hands such interpretations of one law, as may place them 
out of the reach of obedience to any law. A quibble^ 
evading truth, is easily discerned. But when, on a further 
examination, we find such replies, to a committee honestly 
seeking fair grounds for coming at the correction of evils, 
if they did exist ; for reforming abuses which required to be 
removed ; and for promoting the establishment of peace 
and happiness amongst all ; what are we to conclude from 
such replies, as the following answer to a query pressing 



the iufoFmant as to tlie base and substance of tlie ii 
formation he gives. 

Query 309L. " Does that document mention the 
of the leases reserving those rents I" — " It only mentit 
what I have read." 

3092, " Is the parish of Graigite under composition 
— "The parish of Graigue is under composition." 

3003. Are those statements given to you as therepre^ 
aentation of the whole parish, or are they only particular 
instances of oppression?" — " They can scarcely be called 
particular institnces of oppression. They are statements 
such as / have desired to be made of the proportion which 
the tithe composition bears to rent ; those cases have been 
submitted to me, in reply to that requisition of mine,' 
I cannot forbear here observing upon the character of tl 
evidence again tendered in this instance, as tlie evident 
of persons bound to obey an imperative church, ordered 
confirm the information they are to afTurd ; which info 
mation the master who commanded, it so much desired to 
suited to his well-known views; and yet such is the 
upon which the witness works, and the tenor of 
purpose upon the subject. 

Further, 3094. — " Is that a general representation of the 
proportion that the tithe hears to the rent f" With a degree 
of temper and discretion worthy of the person who ordered 
his priests to furnish the information to him, lie replies- 
" How far the committee may think it right to apply it gei 
rally I cannot say." " Is it given as a representation of tl 
whole parish!" — " Only as a representation of some in- 
stances collected in the parish." " Do you know the whole 
rent in Giaigue?" — "No, 1 do not." "Nor the whole 
amount of the compo.sition?" — " Certainly not." When 
pressed then to support his statements with respect to Dr. 
AllcDck's parish — pushed to tlie two last avowals of igna-. 
ranee of the actual justice ami fairness of the applotmei 
wkich he commenced by impugning as partial and 
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• — he changes his position, with the readiness an Itaiiah 
harlequin shifts the scene, and transfers his honest, well* 
founded information to the parish of Woollen Grange — 
Dr. Butler's parish — in a different part of the country. 

In reply to query 3099, *' You stated that the return 
made to you was made in pursuance of the orders you had 
given?"— "It was." ''What were those directions?" 
Mark the Jesuitical answer : — " I do not recollect the 
terms of the directions; but they must have had reference 
to the matter now before the committee." *^ Did they 
contain a direction to return the states of the leases, 
reserving the rents V' — ''2Vb, they did not.'* 
. It is waste of time to follow the witness tbroagh his 
evasions, while he strives to impress on the committee an 
illusive view of the composition applotment as oppressive 
and extortionate. In 3101 he repeats that, ''Such was the 
substance of my requisition to him ; and this was sent to me 
in reply." In 3104 he says again, " I have already 
made this requisition, and have received this paper." In 
3110, he says that, ''he has no knowledge of what the 
highest rent paid in that parish is : that his knowledge of 
parishes is not so much in relation to the statistics of 
thMmmM.ih^ir moral and social state;'* but in 3101 he 
aqknowledges that, he had given his episcopal commands, to 
furnish him with such statistic information, as to the pro- 
portion the tithe composition bore to the rent, in a suflScient 
tmmber of cases within his parish as would support his pur- 
pose. That was the substance of his requisition, and this 
is sent in reply. In 3102, — " You state that you did that 
with a view to show the pressure of composition ?" — " Cer- 
tainly." Again, being asked — " Do the commissioners act 
under the sanction of an oath?" be replies — "I suppose 
the law prescribes that." But whether the bench of 
judges, juries, or magistrates be spoken of^ the sacred 
obligation of an oath appears to be represented as violated 
or. trifled with by every person in authority ; and this upon 
evidence adduced by the too facile ear afforded by the 
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government to tlie faction working for the overthrow of a 
restraint on popish and popuUir aggression in Irelan^ 
Such is Ike evidence he has brought forward under hid 
peculiar parliamentary knowledge ; for cunningly and ii 
dioDsly putting fortli to the world, through the evidence of 
a parliamentary examination, sncli unsupported and vision- 
ary statements as were suitable to revolutionary views, and 
consistent with the aspiring hopes of his faction. Whilst^ 
under examination of the Commous' Committee, he ■was n 
sworn to tell the tralli, the ichoktrut/i, and notkinff buitbl 
truth. But when be was before the Lords' Committee b 
was asked, in page 327, " You referred, in your first answo^ 
to tlie efTect produced upon the minds of the people by exaoT 
ftons beyond the law: are you aware of any instances in wbicj 
such exactions Lave taken place V He says, " I was fori 
□ished, when coming here, by some clergymen, (of c 
at bis own bidding, from his own people,) with reports of~ 
those exactions, and those reports were inserted upon the 
minutes of my evidence given to the commons. A refer- 
ence to them would show that those exactions have existed, 
and that tbey were of the kind stated by me," " Are yon 
prepared to give in such a statement now !" — '* / have it 
not by me." And why I In fact he could not sustain it on 
oath. Thus when smorn he refers to unverified statemenls, 
which he does not even produce for examination. 

When, in page 337, Lords, he refers to reports of cer- 
tain exactions having been inserted upon the minutes of 
Lis evidence given to the Commons by him, be makes an 
insidious attempt to foist those reports, as established facts 
upon Ibe Lords, where he must have sworn to them had 
he introduced them to that committee; his examination 
then being on oath. However, be assumes them to be 
taken as fact; avoiding to mention that he bad, afiterhis reply 
to query 30GO, been ordered to withdraw ; and that when 
again called in be was informed that the committee wished 
him to confine his evidence, as much as pos.'iible, to facts 
within his own knowledge ; and when be had occasion to 
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refer to Ihe statements of others, to give the names and 
situations of such persons. 

The facts then of his own knowledge are an actaal nul^ 
lity, and merge into a collection of third-hand statements, 
on the reports of his clergy, who are acknowledged by him 
to have been active in encouraging the resistance to tithes ; 
and who furnished those reports in obedience to the orders 
of their superior, who glories in having originated the 
opposition, which has been attended with disasters, blood- 
shed, and breaches of the peace,, as acknowledged and 
admitted by himself. 

Th^ Commons* Committee, upon receiving such state- 
ments, and recording them as charged against the estab- 
lishment, were not however slow in reducing them to their 
proper estimation, an opportunity being afforded by oilier 
witnesses being called, whose simple, straightforward tes- 
timony, directly given of their own knowledge, is recorded 
in the evidence of D. Burchaell, Esq. and the Rev. 
Thomas Vigors. 

Ttie reports of Dr. Doyle's agents, furnishing him with 
information, are totally refuted by the rebutting testimony : 
and the characters of the venerable individuals, as well as 
of the establishment impugned, stand clear from the stains 
which it was attempted to throw upon them. 

This will appear from the juxta position of some of the 
charges, with the rebutting testimony ; and none more im- 
portant than the very first — the case of Graigue. He 
says — *' My communication from the parish of Graigue 
has been obtained from the parish priest, whose name is 
Doyle :" and the otgect of the statement is^ to shew the 
extreme pressure of the tithe composition upon that parish. 
{3089.)—Atidi alteram partem: we find D. Burchaell, 
Esq. saying, in reply to 5658, when asked — '* Upon the 
whole, do you consider that the tithe composition was 
beneficial to that parish, and, if so, will you state your 
reasons for so thinking?" ''Most assuredly I do, for many 
reasons. I think it particularly beneficial to small farmers; 
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aod the average exteot of farms in the parish, iacladi 
subletting^, is only 14 acres; the Dumher of tithe payers 
being 5M : besides, the amoant of the compositi 
believe, far under what had been paid to the clergyman, 
proctors, &c. Sec, under the old system. 

Next: Dr. Doyle, in3117, alleges that he doea not km 
the mode in which the composition act was put in operal 
at Graigue ; bat this he heard, that at the time the 
position was resolved upon, or immediately after the 
elusion of the proceedings, the people were dissatisfied' 
considered themselves aggrieved, and appealed to the 
quarter sessions at Thomastown ; but from some informality 
in the proceedings, their appeal was dismissed : but they 
were from the commencement dissatisfied, whether with the 
introduction of the act, or with the valuation of the 
Commissioners, J know not. 

Dr. Doyle "heard;" and the Dr. repeats reports that are 
famished to him by priests avowedly interested, taking 
their information from the excited and deluded iDstruments 
of their agitation. Dr. Doyle says, 3110, he has no 
knowledge of what the highest rent paid in that parish is ; 
he could give no opinion upon it: his knowledge of them 
in not so much, in relation to the statistics, as to their moral 
and social state ; but that there is a great variety of soil in 
the parish of Graigue, some flat country and good land. 
But David Burchaell, in reply to query 5628, — " What 
opportunity have yon of being acquainted with the value 
of lands in that parish?" — says — " I have always resided 
in the parish, and I succeeded my father, about seventeen 
years ago, in the management of some of the most exten- 
sive estates in the country, &ad particularly in that parish; 
and I have continued in the management of them ever 
since; therefore I think I am competent to form a toler- 
able estimate of the value of the lands. 

But Dr. Doyle hus declared himself incompetent to 
judge upon statistics or the relative value of land, and 
ignorant npon the general principles of the composition. 
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Such were tbe relative qualificatiaiis of Mr. Bnrchaell and 
Dr. Doyle, to give souDd and conchisive evidence on the 
ftabject. We proceed to quote Mr. Barchaeli, who, with 
tbe pebble slang by tbe arm of truth, lays low this Goliah 
of popish fiction. 

5635. '* Do you know the farms of Raheen Donore ?" — 
" Yes." 

5636. '* WiM yon be so good as to specify those farms« 
and if you know when the leases, under which they are 
held, were made ?" — *' I know the entire lands of Raheen 
Donore ; many of the farms, in that denomination, were 
let several years ago : th^ of Doyle and partus, and of 
Armstrong and partners, eadi 41 years ; and of the repre-^ 
sentatives of Alexander Niohol, 42 years ago ; Kirby and 
partaerSf 50 years ago ; and Grace and partners, of Laley- 
bergi a sabdenomination, 58 years ago. 

5637. ** Will yoa be so good as to look at the specifi-* 
cation referred to in 3990, Dr. Doyle's evidence; and 
state. generaUy^ whether you are acquainted with these 
farms r—" I am." 

d63& '^ Are those the faitns you call the farms of 
B^ieen Donore?"—'* Yes." 

5639. But here comes the most important test of the 
truth of the statements and reports ftimished by Dr. 
Doyle : — " Are you the agent of^ those lands?" — " I am." 
" According to what you know of the rental respecting 
the time of letting those farms, at what periods were they 
let?"— '' IliaT«ahreiidy stated; that except with respect to 
Freigbenagh, ^i<Ak was not let very long ago." 

5642. " Wh^ those farms were let, trere they let at as 
high a raite as they would now let for?**— •' By no means ? 
they would now let, with ike exception of Freighenagh, at 
double, treble, and 1 think, in one instance, fee times as 
ttach as tiie present rent." 

5648. " What is tbe excepted farm of Freighenagh let 
at first ?" " I think at 7s. or 8s. per acre ; and the hill 
part of it at Is. 6d, per acre." 

H 2 
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5645. '' How <1o yoa account for the great increase in 
the value of those farms, between the time when they were 
let and the present time?" — '' They are all monntain 
farms y and considerable portions of them have been brought 
into cultivation from the periods at which they were let." 

5646. '* Then, of course, the rents at which those farms 
were let so long ago, can be no fair criterion by which to 
estimate their present proportion or value to the tithe they 
pay ?" — " By no means." 

56^7. *' Do you know whether the composition gave 
satisfaction in this parish or not when it was put on V* — 
'' 1 believe it gave general satis/action ; there were, how- 
ever, some dissatisfied with the applotment." 

5648. ** Was there any appeal by these persons?" — 
** There were several appeals : I was present at the hear* 
ing of one before the assistant barrister, Mr. Farrell, who, 
after having gone into the merits of the case, decided in 
favour of the applotment ; and he declared that the com- 
missioners deserved great credit for the accuracy and im* 
partiality with which they had discharged their duty." 

5649. " Was the appeal calculated to draw into question 
the fairness of the applotment ?"-«« T should suppose it 
must." 

5650. ** It was not upon a mere matter of form ?" 
— " No, I should think upon the merits.^^ 

5651. ** Is not Mr. Farrell a Roman catholic gentle- 
man ?"— " He is." 

5652. '' When he made that decision upon the case you 
heard, were the other appeal cases prosecuted V^ — " No, 
that which had been tried was, I presume, considered by 
those who had urged the appeals to be lodged, one of the 
greatest hardships ; and that having failed, all the others 
were given up." 

5654. '' As you were resident in the parish, and had an 
opportunity of knowing in what manner the composition 
was carried into effect, was there any trick or unfair pro^ 
ceeding whatever in the mode of carrying it into effect ?" — 
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" I can positively assert that there were no undue means 
resorted to, either on the part of the clergyman or of the 
parishioners : on the contrary, I know that there was con- 
siderable exertion used by two or three influential indivi- 
duals to prevent its being carried into effect." 

5655. ** Did you make any use of your influence, as 
agent, to effect the composition?" — ** No; I merely stated 
my opinion publicly, in favour of the measure, at the vestry 
which was called for fixing the composition, and upon that 
occasion T told those who assembled that the averages 
would be is. 2d. per acre, and that that rate would increase 
or diminish, according to the quality of the land." 

5656. ** Are you acquainted with the clergyman of the 
parish, Mr. AUcock?"— " I am." 

5657. " Was he a gentleman likely to make use of any 
undue or improper means to effect the composition ?" — " Not 
at all ; he is an amiable and good man, and not at all likely 
to resort to such means." 

Is comment necessary upon the entire refutation here 
given of the statement of an undue influence in effecting 
the composition; of an unbeneficial result arising from 
such composition ; of an unfair judicial decision upon an 
appeal from the applotment under which such composition 
was eflTected by Mr. Farrell, the catholic barrister pre- 
siding^at^tbe quarter sessions? 

Has not the witness shewn himself practically and sta- 
tistically competent to overthrow the objections made upon 
vague and third-band loose and exparte representations. 
Be, however, the fact admitted, that the former witness was 
better acquainted with the moral and social feelings of the 
insurgents of the blackfeet and whitefeet population of the 
parishes under his jurisdiction, than with the statistics be 
brought forward. His objection, which Mr. David Bur- 
chaell was so competent to meet, has been entirely over- 
thrown by the simple statement of the facts. 
• Sir John Harvey (query 69, page 14, Commons,) has 
stated, that in the parish of Graigue, the dissatisfaction 
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arose, in great degree, from the altampt to levy the titlie 
from the catholic priest in the parish. That was o»e of the 
causes to which he imputed it : so he says, distinctly. Now 
here is a fact of loose and vague assertion, bat met kk the 
appendix to the minutes of evidence befcnre the committee 
of LordSy handed in by the Archbishop of Armagh, on 

Friday, the 17th of February " The affidavit of Edward 

Vigors Allcock» Esq. of Ullard, in the same coonty, who 
came this day before me, one of his ms^esty's justices of the 
peace in and for the said county, who being duly sworn 
and examined, maketh oath and saith ; that be is the son 
of the Rev. George AUcock, incumbent of the paridi of 
Graigue, in the said county of Kilkenny: that the said 
Aev. George Allcock, about four years ago, entered into 
an agreement under the tithe composition act, with his 
parishioners, who from that period, until the month of 
October, 1830, paid cheerfully and willingly their half* 
yearly gales of tithe-rent, and expressed great satisfaction 
at the new arrangement : they were considerable gainers : 
that in the month of October, 1830, the systematic op- 
position to the payment of tithe commenced in said 
parish, and threats and violence were made use of to- 
wards the persons employed in the collection and enforoe* 
ment : that in the month of March, 1831, a large police 
force was stationed in Graigue, for the purpose of affiurd- 
ing protection to the persons employed by said incumbent, 
in collecting and enforcing his just and lawful demand : 
that on the fourth day of March, 1831, the said Rev. 
George Allcock sent out his drivers to distrain for tithe- 
rent, which they continued to do almost every day fur 
about eight weeks : that on Wednesday, the 27th Apri^ 
1831, deponent accompanied said drivers and a pmrty of 
police to the lands of the Rev. Martin Ooyle, parish 
priest of Graigue, where they distrained a horse belong- 
ing to said Rev. Martin Doyle, which horse was sold 
by public auction on the fourteenth day aflter seizure: 
tho^t deponent is. informed, that it has been slated on 
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oath, that the opposition to tithe in the parish of 6raig^e» 
arose from the circumstance of a poor priest having been 
distrained for tithes; which statement he knows to be 
totally devoid of foundation, inwmuch as the seizure of 
the property of the said priest did not take place until 
seven weeks had elapsed from the period at vfihich th% 
said Rev. George Allcock began to distrain for his tithe^ 
rent, and more than four months from the commencement 
of the opposition to the payment of tithes in said parish i 
that the said Rev. Martin Doyle, shortly after the pa- 
rishioners of the parish of Graigue had entered upon 
the tithe composition act, took a large farm of about forty 
acres, as deponent believes, which at the time was suli^t 
to titbe-renty for wbieb, by the 41st section of said act» 
the landlord is obliged to allow the tenant in payment of 
his rent, on production oS incumbent's receipt : therefore 
said Martin IXoyle had no reason to complain, as the 
burden did not lie on him. 

" Deponent further swears, that said Rev. Martin Doyle 
wa» never before distrained for rent due to said incumbent ; 
nor was the property of any other priest ever seized by 
bim for lithe. 

** Signed — Edward Vigors Allcock. 

'' Sworn before me, the 4th day of February, 1832. 

" T. T. Bookey." 

1 have adduced here Sir J. Harvey's evidence, a» an 
official character, who was sent down to mcdce important 
enquiries, and to furnish government with documentary 
evidence te work upon. (79, page 15, Commons^ it is pat 
to bim : — ** You have stated, that certain influential per- 
sons bad been the cause of suggesting this resistance to 
the common people .* to what do you allude ?"-^*' I think 
I stated my impression ; and probably that impression kas 
been feunded upon ex post facto circumstances; but at 
the first commencement of the resistance to the tithe, it 
waa fisrfeelly well known, that there were a. great nnadMr 
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of tithe payers who were anxious to make payment of 
the tithes : and many of them did privately make it ; bat 
the combination soon became so universal, and the threats 
of intimidation were such, that they have latterly dis- 
continued doing so: but there were a great many who 
went to the clergy, and oflRered to make payment upon 
private receipts. — It would appear, therefore, that the 
opposition must have been suggested by other persons. 
There are two or three gentlemen^ catholic laymen^ who 
have written publicly, and expressed sentiments npon 
the subjects, and they are known to have great influence 
upon the lower classes of the people in that part of the 
country ; and their publicly expressed opinions, as well as 
those from the catholic bishops, may have had some in- 
fluence upon the conduct of the people. But I beg again 
to state, that, upon the occasion, I wrote again to the 
lord bishop of the diocese of Leighlin and Ferns, and to 
Dr. Doyle f the Roman catholic bishop of the same dio* 
cese, seeking information.*' 

80. '* Did Dr. Doyle exert any influence to recommend! 
the payment of tithe?" — *' I do not think that he did." 

81. ''Has not the resistance to the payment of the 
tithe composition been greater in Kilkenny than in other 
counties ?'* — ** Decidedly so." 

94. ** Has there been any difference between the 
places where the incumbent has been resident, and places 
where the protestant clergyman has employed a curate ?" 
— ^'The most direct answer I can give to that, is the case 
of Dr. Hamilton, who has resided thirty-five years, and 
been universally respected amongst his parishioners ; and 
still it was there the opposition began ; it went at once 
from Graigue to Dr. Hamilton's parish, two of the most 
valuable unions." 

95. '' You have stated that the catholic priests always 
shewed themselves ready to aid and assist the police, and 
to 'preserve peace and tranquility: when yon have had 
occasion to assist in levying the tithe, have the catholio 
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priests shewn a readiness to come forward?" — ''They 
have come forward, but they have not possessed the same 
degree of inflaence upon that question : that is the dis- 
tinction 1 would wish to impress. I do not mean to say, 
that the clergy have not exerted themselves when called 
upon by the authorities, to co-operate in preserving the 
peace, but I do say, they have shewn themselves destitute 
of that influence upon this question which they possessed 
upon other cases." 

96. '' Did they exert that same influence when you 
had occasion to act in enforcing the payment of tithe, as 
they did in other common cases ?" — *' Certainly they did, 
so far as regards the preservation of the peace : but I do 
not mean to say that they ever used their influence to pro- 
cure the payment of tithe : the clergy said, ^ that is a point 
upon which we decline interference, because our inter- 
ference would be of no use.' '' 

I have quoted Sir John Harvey here, as shewing that 
the priests possessed an influence, which, in restraining 
from excess, such as occurred at Knoctopher, they would 
not use ; and as shewing the original causes having 
conmienced with O'Connell's and Dr. Doyle's recommend- 
ing a resistance to the people, ostensibly and nominally 
passive, but in effect and reality, active and sanguinary : 
and it is to Dr. Doyle that Sir John Harvey looks for 
information; and taking his intelligence from him, puts 
forth an impression, that the resistance in Graigue origi- 
nated in an unkind aggression made by the protestant 
clergyman upon the priest's horse ; but such an insidious 
charge is most effectually rebutted by the aflSdavit above 
quoted. 

I shall close the quotations from Mr. Burchaell's 
evidence with his reply to question 5663, '' In general, 
what was the disposition of the people of the parish if left 
to themselves, with regard to the payment of tithes ?" — 
** I do not think that in any part of Ireland with which 1 
am acquainted, there is a better disposed or more peace- 
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able people ; and as a proof of this, there is do appearanoo 
of oatrage, or of discoutent in tbe parish, althon^h in 
many other parts of tbe coantry, outrage of the most awfal 
character is being daily committed : and 1 am glad to 
have the opportaaity ul' statlag this of the parishioDi 
of the parish of Graigne, because an unfavoarable 
pressioQ l)as gone abroad with respect to them, on accouali 
of the opposition having commenced in that parish : many 
of them came to me and paid me their tithes privately, 
and reqnested I would band the amount to the Rev. Mr. 
A llcock." 

Tbe only furth» case that I shall take the trouble 
examining, and the osly one especially charging 
pmtestants with cruelty and exaetton in the collectii 
of their tithes, is the one which farms the subject of 
queries, and examination, on the 25th day of Februarji 
1822. Dr. Doyle is called in, and examined 
following effect. — See query 3135. — He gives the basui 
and foundation of tbe information which he commnnicatea 
to the committee, stating to them the manner in which 
tbe circarastances came to his knowledge : that previous 
to Dr. Doyle's coming over to enlighten the British 
legislature upon the rights of property in Ireland ; " He 
wrote to the Rev. Mr. Malone, to the Bev. Mr, Maher, 
and to the Rev. Mr. Doyle, within whose parish the 
opposition to tithe firiit occurred, to furnish bim with 
sucb instances, within their knowledge, as contributed 
to excite that opposition ; and he also desired them tbafei 
they would furnish him no information except such 
might be confirmed upon uatb, if hereafter it should 
necessary to have it confirmed. Pursuant to those oom- 
missioua from him, they sent him these papers : — " I have 
given the account furnished by Mr. Malone in bis owa 
handwriting ; that furnished by Mr. Maher, is, also, in b» 
own handwriting; and those others furnished by Mr.. 
Doyle, are not in his liandariling, because the ori- 
ginals were loosely p r, and sent to me. I had 
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them copied, in order that they might be more legible; 
and these are the copies, the whole matter, as it is io my 
possession, is thus stated fuUy, eiearty and aneqaivoeally." 

313& ** Does the eopy contain the whole of what was 
commonieated to you by Mr. Doyle?" — *'I gare liie 
papers, unchanged, to a young clergyman." Observe, a 
nameless clerk, upon whose anthortty such copies rest, 
and who is thus saved from personal responsibility : aad 
tUsy notwithstanding the warning given to the witness 
when he is again called in, after being interrupted in a 
course of introduction of anonymoiKS and unauthenticated 
statements, and informed that the committee wish him to 
con6ne himself as much as possible to facts withio his 
own knowledge ; and when be bad occasion, to refer to 
the statements of others, to give the name and the situation 
of sucK person. — See page 298^ preceding query 3061. 

The evidence here ofiered is upon the transcription of 
originals, copied by a person whom it is convenient, not 
to identify, and those vouched only to have been. partially 
compared, and that by a witness who has already declared, 
that the clergy of his diocese, from whom the copyist was 
selected, were rather actioe in encouraging the disash 
trous opposition to tithes than otherwise. 

The object of the imperfect and secondary character of 
theevidenee is plainly shewn in reply to the next question : 
— ** Should you have any objection to furnish the c(m!i- 
mittee with the letter you wrote, requesting this infor- 
mation?"—-'' I neither kept a copy of it, nor have I a 
copy of it. I have stated the substance of it." IVcdy, 
a letter of such moment as the one he declares it was, 
was not worth preserving, and it was much more con- 
venient to have the substemce of it taken from his very 
accommodating memory. 

In 3142.-—'' Have you a copy of Mr. Mahon's commu- 
nication ?" — '* I have the other portion of the piqper in 
my pocket (producing the same); there wi» a coTer 
to it, and J do not recollect what was written upon 
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it, except this which I have copied in my ovon hand* 
writing. Nola bene, similar cases from this neighbour- 
hood can be collected without number. I do not recollect 
that there was anything else in the communication made 
to me, for he confines himself to executing the commission 
which I gave him," 

Now observe the arrogance of the witness here, who 
gives this commission to forward the information, to be 
communicated through him to the committee; and mark 
the authority by whom it is communicated to him: no 
less than Mr. Maher, the priest of Powerstown, a portion 
of a new parish, '' lately erected by me^' as Dr. Doyle 
asserts ; and which the hero of his own tale, of the 
Sampson pulling down the pillars of the temple, declares 
to be a work of his own creation. Thas, might not Dr. 
Doyle say, ^' J erected a new parish, and I gave a 
commission to the priest of that parish to furnish me 
with certain charges which I might advance, divested of 
the inconvenience of that sometimes troublesome test of 
truth — a oross examination." I shall, therefore, only con- 
fine myself to comparing the charges made by this witness 
upon such credible authority ; and shall adduce the 
evidence which was offered by Mr. Vigors, giving a 
totally different view, and completely upsetting them. 

3131. Dr. Doyle says — •' If the committee please I will 
read those papers; I will begin with the portion of them 
furnished to me by the Hev. Mr. Maher : — 

'' Edward Kavanagh, of Knockbawn, holds -five acres 
one rood of a marshy mountain, pays tithe composition 
rent Is. an acre. In 1826^ under a warrant of distress for 
one year's tithes, Kinsela and his wife, having no other 
means of paying the demand, were obliged to carry on 
their backs potatoes, four miles to the next market town, 
paid the amount of tithes and distrainer's fees, and in con- 
sequence of selling bis potatoes was obliged to buy meat at 
a high rate, on credit ; the payment of which has kept 
them in great misery ever since. 2nd. Patrick Develin, 
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of Knockbawn, owed, in 1826, a year's tithe^ 5s. 4d. 
offered 5s. all the money he had : the money was refused, 
Develin's calf distrained ; compelled to pay the 5s. 4d. 
together with distrainer's fees, Is. 4d. 3rd. John Develin, 
brother of the former, also of Knockbawn^ owed, in 1826, 
a year's tithes^ amount Is. 2d. ; nine hanks of thread were 
seized for the debt, and he was obliged to pay distrainer's 
fees. Is. 6d. and the amount (^ tithes. 4th. Cecilia Far- 
rell, an old woman of Upper Pishen, holds three roods; no 
rent has been claimed by the landlord these thirty years in 
consequence of their great poverty, and the age and in- 
firmity of her father and a poor sister who lived with her ; 
the landlord wrote to the parson stating the case of the 
poor creatures; notwithstanding, the parson claimed, in 
1829, tithe for five previous years, amounting to 8s. ll|d. 
To meet the demand, poor Cecilia was obliged to take to 
the market and sell her bens and chickens, and hand the 
amount received for them over to the parson. 5th. Grant 
Roche lives near Mile-^Bush, parish of Old Leighlin ; 
worked in the parson's employment at lOd. a day in pay- 
ment of an arrear of tithe ; had to walk upwards of three 
miles every morning from his own cottage to the parson's 
house; worked all day without food, returned late at night; 
on his return, bad seldom any other food than potatoes and 
water; cuffed by the parson for negligence in the employ- 
ment, and at length dismissed unable to work. 6th. Michael 
Mole, of Rallynagoule, sued for tithe, March 17th, 1830 ; 
his only cow distrained, and also his bed, bed-covering, 
and two boxes, a chest, dresser, and cupboard, about ten 
chairs, two tables, and several pots; the door-case torn 
out, in order to make a passage for the dresser. Mole is 
very poor, having a wife and six children. 7th. Mary 
McDonald, of Old Leighlin, in 1830 owed a tithe charge 
of two pounds ; offered one pound, all the money she had 
at the time, which was refused ; her cow was distrained, 
kept in pound four days under heavy snow ; a crowd col- 
lected to break open the pound and to rescue the cow. 
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whicli was liberated iipoo bail being given. Hurlings wert 
soon ufter in tbe neigbbouihood; no warrants of distress 
since executed. 8th. John McNully lives on the hill of 
Old Leighlin. a very poor old man ; about eight years ago 
was sued at one tints tor eight years tithe, amounting 
two pounds ; paid one pound in cash, and tlie balance 
work i ofiered to make his affidavit of having given 
work i scouted by the parson ; compelled to pay tbe amoi 
a second time in cash ; obliged, in order to make up 
money, to sell two tiheep, all the stock he had." 

Neit follows three pages filled with reports of abusei 
and exactions alleged to have been committed by the Rev. 
Thomas Vigors, his agent and proctor. Upon taking those 
reports of disgusting and revolting details, and comparing 
them with Mr. Vigors' evidence, they will appear to be 
utterly without foundation, and grossly malicious. 

In page 513, Commons 5325. " Several cases of sup- 
posed hardship and oppression have been stated to tbe 
committee in respect of the collection of the composition in 
this parish. Yon are requested to give such explanations 
of them as you may be able, on each of them seriatim. 
The first name mentioned is Edward Kavanagh — is there 
such a person as that in the parish of Old Leighlin V — " I 
do not find the name of Edward Kavanagh in the books as 
far as I have been enabled to refer, and I have carefully 
inspected them. I find the name of John Kavanagh and 
James Kavanagh, both in that district of the parish, I 
find John Kavanagh stated to owe three jears tithe up to 
the 1st of November. 1831, and James Kavanagh two 
years." 682fi. " You find no name of Edward Kavanagh 
in the parish!" — " Xo." 

This case is proved to be a malicious Jalseliood, let the 
malice lie where it may ; whether in the reporter Maher. or 
in the witness Doyle, who brings forward the report he bad 
ordered his protege to furnish. 

The next case relates to Kinsela and wife, of whom it 
alleged. In Mr. Maher's report lo his bishop, Dr. DoyI 
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that, '' Id IS26, under a warrant of distress for one year's 
tithes^ having no other means of paying the demcmdy they 
were obliged to carry on their backs potatoes, four miles^ 
to the next market town^ to pay the amount of tithe and 
distrainer's fees ; and that they have been in great misery 
ever since in consequence of being obliged to buy meat at 
a high rate on credit," (3131). — ** I have not the slightest 
idea of any such thing having ever occurred. I had never 
heard of it until I saw it in the minutes of evidence, with 
the exception of having seen the report in some of the 
papers of such a circumstance alluded to, but I did not 
know till now in what parish the transaction was stated to 
have occurred » nor do I believe that my tithe agent would 
be guilty of any act of such severity : he is a man long 
residing in the country, is a person much esteemed, and is 
regarded as a man of moderation in every respect ; and it 
would not only be inconsistent with my instructions to him, 
to have be^i guilty of any such act of severity, but it would 
be directly contrary to the positive affidavit he has himself 
furnished me with." 

Tlie affidavit is as follows: — ''Henry Rainsford, of 
XieigUin Bridge, tithe agent to the Rev. Thomas Vigors, for 
the parish of Old Leighlin, in the said county, came before 
me, and maketh oath, and saith, that for a period of eleven 
years, during which he has been receiver, there were only 
two sales to enforce payment of tithe in said parish previous 
to the composition being established ; and that since that, 
commencing in the year 1824, there have been only two 
cases in which sales have been enforced. Deponent fur- 
ther saith, that he had full authority from said Thomas 
Vigors to use his own discretion in all cases that might 
require indulgence or some remission of the demand, and 
that he did not in any instance act, or authorize payment 
to be enforced, under circumstances of hardship or se- 
verity." Sworn March 4, 1831. 

Hcto fails the second charge, minute in detail, disgust- 
ing in its malignity as circumstantially affecting the sem« 
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blance of trath^ when submitted tu a comparison with the 
honest statement of the calumniated clergyman, and the 
sworn testimony of his agent. 

It would be tedious to quote every case from page 513, 
Commons^ to page 532, where the loosely got up and 
factiously furnished charges are compared with the direct^ 
honest, sworn, and primary evidence^ unimpeachable on 
the face of it, that rebuts the scandals, and throws back 
upon their authors the disgrace which they would have 
cast on others. Every case is rebutted, and the force of 
truth finds its way to the conviction of every member of 
the committee that the charges are but a mere stalking 
horse, put in front of the insidious foe to cover the advances 
he would make to the overthrow of protestantism, and 
the dissolving the connection of the two islands. 

5333. Develin's case is, however, particularly remark- 
able. It is stated that he owed 5s. 4d. ; that he offered 
5s. ; that the money was refused, his calf distrained, and 
that he was compelled to pay 6s. 8d. 5337. '' Have 
the goodness to state how John Develin stands circum- 
stanced as to his tithe ?'' — '' He is returned to me as 
owing six years tithe up to the 1st of November, 1831, the 
entire period under composition." 5339. ** Then you 
have no reason to believe he was ever treated with harsh- 
ness or severity ?*' — " No ; he appears to owe me six 
years tithe ; I have no reason to suppose he was ever 
treated with severity ; to believe that, I must disbelieve a 
man upon his oath— a man in whom I would place every 
confidence for acting with moderation.'' 

5340. Cecilia FarrelFs case is made much of by Dr. 
Doyle, and cruelty and extortion are attempted to be 
inferred from it. It appears that for the five years ante- 
cedent to the composition, this person, when the tithes 
would have been very heavy upon her garden and tillage, 
had been altogether excused from paying ; and the case of 
cruelty attempted to be established is, that once in eleven 
years she has been called upon for composition rent, and 
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that she sold poultry to make up the money, which is well 
known to be the established usage in Ireland, and I be- 
lieve in England too, in preference to disposing of heavier 
articles to meet so small a demand. However, it is sworn 
that there was no charge made for distraining, and that 
the distress actually cost the agent one shiUing, which he 
paid out of his own pocket ; and it is further sworn that 
he acted according to the tenor of instructions from Mr. 
Vigors, which were to treat the different parishioners in 
Old Leighlin with every indulgence, and to give them 
their tithes at a low rate. 

In 5352 it was stated that Garrett Roach was cuffed by 
the parson for negligence, and then dismissed, as unable 
to labour. Mr. Vigors answered, '' As to the cuffing^ 
the conviction upon my mind it that I never struck any 
man in my life, from the time I was a school hoy** As to 
the labour, Mr. Vigors declared that it was voluntarily 
sought on the man's part ; that when he (Mr. Vigors) had 
not work for all the men who had been employed during 
harvest, he continued him longer than others, and kept 
him as long as he had occasion to retain him, and then 
dismissed him.*' (5351). 

5354. With regard to Michael Neill of Ballynagoue, 
whom the Rev. Thomas Vigors is accused of ruining by 
oppression, it turns out, upon sworn testimony, that the 
man had ruined himself by his own indolence and extra- 
vagance; that his landlord and civil bill decrees were 
coming upon him ; that he was selling his interest in his 
farm, and removing his family to America; that he had 
been suffered to remain six years in debt to the parson ; 
and that no proceedings were taken against him until his 
other creditors had taken proceedings. How such a con- 
trast exposes the vile means resorted to by the faction and 
their tools, the Romish church, in their tortuous efforts to 
remove out of their way the establishment of a purer re- 
ligion than their own! I have, I am fully convinced, 
shewn sufficient grounds for rejecting the credibility of all 
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the charges brought against the Rev. Mr. Vigors. It is 
only waste of time to take them each in their turn ; it is 
here sufficient to say that any candid examiner who will 
compare them seyerally and seriatim, will find that they 
w^e but part of a plan and conspiracy well arranged and 
got np for the overthrow of the protestant church in Ire- 
land. And the charges thus brought forward against the 
incumbents of Graigue, Powerstown, Old Leighlm, and 
Woollen Grange, have had their rise from the circum- 
stance of their /oca/ily, placing them within reach of the 
pernicious influence of the self-acknowledged author and 
promoter of the conspiracy. Were it the fact that special 
charges of extortion, cruelty, or exacticm,' could -lieia any 
way fairly substantiated, there were pubEks funotionariei 
investigating and examining ^n tha^pot, and immediately 
on the occasion, every circumstance connected with the 
resistance to the payment of tithes, and they knew the reid 
particulars of the case ; but, when those functionaries were 
before the committee, they all bore the amplest testimony 
to the useful, kind, charitable, and respectable characters 
enjoyed by the clergy, whom they found the victims of 
oppression, and plundered by the daring aggression of a 
factioui in their efforts to revolutionize Ireland. 
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CHAP. IV. 

FARTHER VINDICATION OF THE ESTABLISHED CLERGY 
OP IRELAND; — THEIR BENEFICIAL INFLUENCE IN 
THE MAGISTERIAL OFFICE THERE, ON ACCOUNT OP 
THE PECULIAR CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE COUNTRY. 

That protestant clergy in Ireland should be magistrates 
has been made a common subject of complaint ever sincet^ 
Roman catholic influence has had so much weight in the 
counsels of our rulers. The clergy are in many instances 
ihe only well educated gentry resident upon the estates of 
absentee proprietors, and suitable for the commission of 
the peace. Magistrates are wanted in such places, and 
by none are their unpaid services more truly valued than 
they are genially by the peasantry and small farmers. 

Cases of wages and trespass, and the settlement of dis- 
iputes between angry and irritable tempers, are the chief 
subjects for the exercise for magisterial jurisdiction in the 
rural districts of Ireland; and the grateful sense enter- 
lained by the poor, of the services that are rendered them 
by clerical magistrates, gives a degree of influence over 
their minds which is unpalatable in the highest degree to 
the factioi^^ and ofi^ensive to the priesthood. The cry 
which is raised against all authority whatever, is sharpened 
■intp particular bitterness against protestant authority ; and 
the faction who charge judges, juries, and the whole 
system of our jurisprudence, as partial and perjured when 
party is concerned, will not be sjupposed likely to concede 
that a clergyman of the abhorred establishment can have 
any regard to the sacred pblig^^ion of an oath* Professed 
liberality declaims against the inconsistency of the double 
functions of prie«^ and magistrate. — Situated as Ireland 
is» there are peculiar circumstances which render, clergy-* 

i2 
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men there 6t persons for Ihe discbarge of the magisterial 
office; they stand, as it were, between the poor and rich, 
to mediate and conciliate ; the poor iu the mral districts 
are frequently aggressors, and occasionally and accidentally 
found trespassers on property, breaking in upon the fenceii 
that protect the limber and grass of the landlord. Tbfl 
acts passed against offences give extensive discretionaiy^ 
power, varying, as Ihe cases may be, of fines from £5 to 
jE20, or imprisonment from two to six months. The 
preambles of these acts are declaratory of the pnrposes for 
which they were enacted. Now it has often happened, 
that when a bench of magistrates conld not be found to 
entertain these cases, or common civil cases amongst 
poor, or, in fact, to act as the poor man's magistrate- 
when the actnal dependence for the fuel that is to ci 
the labourer's morning meal is picked up off the skirts 
ditches or the fall of plantations, that a full bench of 
magistrates has visited the offence as a breach of the 
timber act, evenwilh the utmost extent of summary justice. 
Magistrates have thus supported one another, as proprietors, 
in punishing an offence that was never contemplated 
within the intention of the legislature as a breach of the 
timber act; and people impelled by a necessity, originating 
from a proprietor's wanting to have labour executed by 
men who are not possessed of the means of having their 
food prepared, become involved in the penalties of such 
trespass and timber cases arising between landlord and 
tenants in parts of Ireland. And bow are these poor men 
often paid for their labour ? — in bad land charged with 
high rents. From the oppressive conduct of the landlord 
Ihe tenant has often been known to have sought refuge in 
the experienced justice and humanity of the protestant 
clergyman, who stood, as it were, impartially unconnected 
between landlord and tenant, The worst possible case of 
the administration of justice is, that the plaintiff should in 
his own cause have an influence on the bench ; and too 
often, as now referred to, the plaintiff is at once 
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brother, or the agent and heir expectant of the proprietor 
who has been trespassed on, and prosecutes, proves, and 
adjudicates the case. In sach a case, which is stated 
from fact, the tenantry have applied to the protestant 
clergyman, and entreated him to take his seat on the 
bench, and to interpose the confidence, which the people, 
who were catholics, almost exclusively felt in the honesty, 
humanity, and superior information of the protestant clergy- 
men, between them and the proceedings of whig and 
catholic justices. Previous to their request being com- 
plied with, petty sessions were occasionally held, and an 
assemblage of magistrates, varying from three to five, six 
or seven — once in two or three months, as the records if 
referred to could shew, acted in their own cases. The 
clergy undertook, at their request, the troublesome office, 
and the result has been, that regularity has been esta- 
blished, the attendance at petty session courts of the poor 
uniform, and the people have generally been satisfied with 
the security of protestant justice, whilst the faction have 
charged the clerical justice with being the sole opponent 
to doing justice to the poor. 

The abuse of the discretion of the timber act, in many 
parts of a country destitute of fuel, is one most fearfully 
and dangerously oppressive. A proprietor wishes to orna- 
ment and improve his place, to efiect which purpose he 
employs men whom he establishes on the outskirts of his 
estate — fixes upon them a severe rack rent, to be paid in 
labour, as a set-ofi^ for money rent. If they are not present 
to their work at the ringing of the bell in the morning, and 
at noon, they are cut short in their hire ; their excuse is 
that their women have been out looking for fuel to cook 
with, for which they have been found guilty of committing 
trespass, under a strained, severe interpretation of the tim-^ 
ber act. The junior, or female branches of their families, 
are fined for seeking fuel for cooking the food for the heads 
of the .families, and the head of the family is obliged to 
submit to have his earnings cut short sooner than go to 
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law, as ho lalU it, witli Uit masler. Tlinii (lie master g 
ihem land iipou condition of their performiiuce u( tab 
deprives tbem of auy chance of cooking llieir food, (obru 
ihem up to labour in time fines tbem for beinff late, n 
ibem of the produce ot'tbe miserable half-tilled land t 
giveu them as the remuneration of their toil ; for, its pii 
duce is taken from tbem again in fines, becaaae they c 
not, unfed from want of fuel, attend in time. The fini 
ordered to be seized or levied upon Uie junior or fern 
branches of famifies, who are brought into the rent and labc 
account to prevent their being sent to gaol ; for strai 
interpretatious of breaches of tlie timber and tn 
acts, they submit to these extortionate exactions. 

The records of the petty session are forthcoming to pro 
the accuracy of the statement made here. The < 
of the work account is kept at the landlord's office ; t 
harvest ripens, the band of thrift gathers and brings ii 
the driver comes and tells them (heir children have I 
caught gathering busna, or. In English, little faggots 4 
brambles, to boil their potatoes ; that the brother, I 
agent, the vnigiatrate, has fixed it in the book: that t 
iabaur has been forfeited, because it could not be wrongbt 
if the food had not been prepared : the produce of the 
land has been frequently removed from the hay yard of the 
tenant to tbe premises of the landlord, and the tenant li 
been made a beggar, after six years hard toil for nothiitffy4 

Under such circumstances tbe poor, ignorant, and ■ 
pressed people have sought refuge in the kindness and jastice' 
they have experienced at tlie hand of the protestant ministers 
from their more than Egyptian taskmasters. There is no 
fact more notoriouB than that the new-bluwn honors of 
the Bomau squirearchy savor of a bitterness and severity 
towards those under their authority ; that the people 
neither experience that friendship from other owners which 
they have been taught to expect, nor such as was shewn 
to them by tbe clergy, whom the system of agitation would 
endeavour to banish from them. 
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One simple incident I would mention in support of pro^ 
testant magisterial influence, exercised by a protestant 
clergyman. In a town connected with a wild moontainons 
district, where the people are peculiarly lawless, the resi- 
dent clergjfman for a series of years, from the genertd ab- 
sence of the two great proprietors, was induced to become 
a magistrate. He gave two days in the week to what he 
called settling dijBTerences : and one of his friends, a princi- 
pal catholic farmer, told the writer of these pages, that 
scarce a quarrel so bitter, or a dispute so intricate, ever 
came before him, that it was not decided amicably, by 
reference ; «id that, of the complaints brought before him, 
there was not one in twenty that was not composed in 
goodwill and kindness ; that the people's time was saved 
from following the law, as they most expressively call it ; 
their purses were saved from the expenses and exactions 
of quarter-sessions' attorneys ; and the delinquents were 
mercifully spared the severe punishments following angry 
and vindictive prosecutions. Thus, in limine, a clerical 
magistrate, with the principles of the gospel to regulate his 
knowledge of the law, has been found effectual to prevent 
lawsuits and settle disputes. The memory of that man 
is blessed when spoken of to this day. The clergyman who 
knows his parishioners (and residence soon makes them well 
acquainted,) has better opportunities than perhaps any 
other individual, of duly, fairly, and impartially administer- 
ing justice, and of composing quarrels and disputes : more, 
even than the proprietors themselves, whose straggles in- 
volve them continually in entertaining cases of aggression 
by their tenantry upon their own property, in factious par- 
tizanship in support of their own tenantry, or in the unfor- 
tunate political or religious struggles into which this 
country is so often split. 

A protestant clergyman upon the bench knows no man, 
acknowledges no leaning ; the doctrine he preaches in the 
pulpit is the same advice he gives from the bench. The 
truest principle that ever regulated any court of justice is 
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the golden rule of his own code — ^* Do unto all men as yoa 
would they should do unto you." In acting upon that 
principle he cannot err, and his administration of the law 
must give general satisfaction amongst the suitors. That 
satisfaction is the source of the bitter jealousy entertained 
against them ; and the faction is infuriated at finding the 
just authority of the magistrate aiding the benign influence 
of the clergyman. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OPINIONS OP SPOLIATORS RESPECTING THE APPLICA- 
TION OF THE SPOIL TO BE TAKEN FROM THE PRO- 
TESTANT CHURCH. 

The evidence of the abolitionists shews a very remark- 
able discordance of opinion as to how (in the event of their 
succeeding in the overthrow of the establishment.) they 
would divide and appropriate the spoil. No two of the 
spoliators seem to be agreed in this point. Let me here 
caU attention to a very extraordinary discrepancy in the 
recorded evidence of the description of materials nsed in 
accomplishing their purposes. Dr. Doyle says, (page 345, 
Lords,) that the combinations took place amongst the 
poorest and most destitute class: that he has conversed 
with a considerable number of the unfortunate people 
engaged in them : that the resistance to the payment of 
tithes is not confined to his diocese, whether it be organized 
or not: that he is sure the resistance will not subside unless 
the grievance be removed ; but that he is incompetent to 
point out how the grievance can be removed. Strange, 
then, to find a confidential catholic secretary, the legal and 
trustworthy law defendant of the Knocktopher murderers, 
Mr. Patrick Costello, differing toto ctelo, and saying (page 
277, Lords' Committee,) that the payment was not with- 
held firom want of means: that this, in his opinion, forms a 
striking feature at present : that the men who. resist it are 
men who have ample means to pay, and men considered 
of moral and religious character. The Whiteboy opposi- 
tion was confined (he says) to persons of a different class. 
** But (he adds) I think at present the determination exists 
amongst the very better class of farmers, and men who are, 
in fact, men of character, and the very first to meet their 
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other engagemeuts : the great body of tlie farmers in that 
country are Roman catholics, and the best of them are the 
men that are foremost in this opposition ; and tUey seem to. 
reject the bad, and do not wish to connect themselves with 
them." 

The evidence which I have jast quoted seems importan!| 
as proving a Roman catholic determination to ovefthrov 
the protestant establiaUraent ; which from Dr. Doyle'i 
avowed incompetency to remedy the existing grievance in 
any way whatever, appears to be the only object he bas in 
bis view. Bat when pushed as to an appropriation of tha 
spoil, he says, that landlords, whether catholic or protestant, 
wonld be unanimous in the enjoyment of the plunder: 
that he recommends that the cbiirch properly should lie sdI 
apart as a fund for the purpose of improving their eslatei^ 
by expenditure on public works, and by saving their' lands 
from poor rates, with which they are annually threatened. 
Really tbis is not unlike the morality of the highwayman, 
who robbed tlie rich to spend amongst the poor; but De, 
Doyle does not apply to the poor the funds which the poor 
seem to stand so much in need of from the landlord ; but 
he takes from the church, to prevent the landlord from 
being obliged to let his lands for such fair rent as WQu\A- 
leave the tenants wherewithal to live upon. 

After the evidence of the character of the clergy^ wit^ 
reference to the exercise of hospitality aud beaevolencej. 
such a procedure would evidently be taking from the pour; 
and giving to the landlord. But how can we reconcile 
fliia affectation of iucompeteuce to point out any remedjt 
for the grievance alleged to exist ; when we have the sain^ 
Dr. Doyle's own ipse dixit that illl church property is held 
as funds vested in th:: hands of trustees, for the purposes 
of instructing the whole people, comforting, suppaFting'^ 
and educating the poor. He says that the whole of tlitf 
church property is protected by law, until it comes into the ' 
hands of these trustees. 

But what is the case which he endeavours to substuoUata 
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against the protestant clergy of breach of trust? Why/ 
truly, that what has been called the new reformation, Qom- 
menced and progressed powerfully ; and that the struggle 
on the .subject of education arose, in which the faction 
found, or, as he says, imagined they found/ matter to trace 
the whole of the evils to, which excited the passions of 
the country. That is, the faction awakened angry pas- 
sions, in order to effect political objects; and directed the 
fury of their malignity against the conscientious discharge 
of duty on the part of the protestant clergy, who were 
engaged in warning, teaching, and exhorting the people : 
and therefore, this logician infers that the trust has been 
abused ; and that there is no injustice in compelling the 
legislature to reinvest the fund in the ancient trustees, the 
Roman catholic clergy, who would manage it as it had 
originally been managed. 

In other words, the opinion of an individual dissatisfied 
with the course of application of property levied by law, 
gives him a right to oppose the levy of that property, so 
long as it is applied to purposes disapproved of by hiir 
judgment. 

Birt ean it be necessary to point out the popish bishops* 
meaning, in desiring a restoration of the fund to trustees 
who would meinage it as it had originally been mamaged ? 
Is not the plausible pretence obvious, by which the doctor 
would seek to promote the view of the faction for the re- 
storatioii' of popish power and dominion ? 

But what fbllows next ? Mr. Lalor, a spoliator and a 
■liddle man, and who co-operated at Mountrath in the 
anti-tithe conspiracy, is found (page 312) saying, that he 
thinks be was the first in Ireland that opposed the payment 
of tithes in the mode in which it is opposed ; and that it 
was when the people were very much inflamed, he recom* 
mended them to unite in this manner for the purpose. 
Yes ; he says it was but to come at his motive. Compo- 
sition (he says) ajBTected him very seriously, as he had 500 
acres of grass land ; and his tithe only came to £34 ^fore 
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tlte composition ; but it comes to £37 per aunum andei 
compositioD : thus acknowledgring that the poor farmer w 
relieved by the composilioo, (p. 312). " And this idei 
struck jou immediately after you yourself had thiii io 
of tithe thrown upon you by the composition V — " Aboat M 
year after." 

3993. "You have proposed the total abolition of tithes?' 
— " Yes ; 1 tliink it would be a great advantag'e to the p 
lie; it would, in the first place, buy peace and concord 
and it would be a great boon to the farming classes." 

3994. " Do you think that is the general upinioa i 
Queen's County?" — " I think it is." 

3995. " Do yon not think they would be satisfied with 
something short of ihatf" — " I think it is very hkely tbej 
would : nothing wonld satisfy them so much as what I h 
mentioned." 

:}996. " If a new valuation nas made of tithe, and an 
appropriation of that fund dilferent from the present, do 
not yon think they would pay it cheerfully!" — " It would 
depend on what the mode of application was." 

3997. " Would they like part of it to go to the catholic 
priesthood ?" " No, they would be further from paying it 
to them than they would to the protestant clergy. I do 
not suppose there is one catholic out of a thousand that 
would consent to tliat." 

Now, how opposed he is to Dr. Doyle, who is <Iestrons 
to have it restored to tbe original trustees of the fund ; to 
the only true, the traditional and unscHptural church. He 
would restore it to the Roman catholic clergy; but when 
pressed upon cross elimination, he is compelled to rest the 
reservation of no more of it for their own use than what 
was necessary for their decent sustentation, npon the mi- 
serable basis of an if: — if they acted conformably to law. 
Being pressed further as to Ituw they historically were 
known to act, he says, to be sure, in all times there are 
men found wlio will indulge in luxuries, and be led, by 
the ties of flesli and blood, to transgress their duty. If 
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there was a Wolsey to indulge in luxuries, there was also 
found a William of Wycomb to contrast with him. But 
the point, forsooth, was to be settled by quoting the splen* 
did remains consecrated by William of Wycomb's name, 
as instances of a due and fair appropriation of church pro- 
perty by him : remains of architecture, that as much honour 
the royal patrons who furnished the means by which they 
were erected, as the talent and taste that appropriated them. 
But whilst Dr. Doyle would affect to play the part of 
his eminence Wolsey, and rule the viceroy at the castle in 
Ireland, through an obsequious appearance of acquiescence 
in his will, what says his poor instrument Lalor again ? 
that the total abolition of tithes would be a great boon to 
the farmers ; and that they would be further from paying 
them to the catholic church than to the protestant clergy. 
Yet, at the very time that this evidence is given, Mr. 
Lalor's correspondent and coadjutor, under whose legal 
advice he had acted, had concocted, arranged, and pub- 
lished a plan to furnish all the parishes with snug resi- 
dences for the catholic clergy, to be taken from the spoils 
of the protestant church — an earnest of better things to 
come — a first-fruit to the regenerated church of Rome. 

Mr. Lalor, however, thinks that if tithes are to be col- 
lected at all, the first object should be, to devise some 
mode of supporting the poor out of that fund. He would, 
like his patron, Dr. Doyle, get rid of the established clergy, 
taking their property from them : and this professedly for 
the sake of the poor, who (it is admitted) now gain much 
assistance from those clergymen. But Dr. Doyle would 
have the tithes given up to the landlords, to enable them 
to support poor laws ; which they should do, whether or no. 
And Mr. Lalor is very conservative of the interests of 
landlords (see 3079, et infra), and would not enact any 
law that would give to the occupying tenant the benefit 
of the extinction of tithe. 

Mr. James, 20S7, declares that the hostility is to an 
establishment for protestants in the country, and that he 
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considers tlie catholics would object to estates being puf- 
cbased by a general income tax in Irclaud fur Iheni, in Iie4 
of their property in tithes. He says, too, that although he 
knows that lands, tithe free, are let for higher renta thW 
lands subject to tithe, yet he conceives that the occupaid 
is the payer of the tithe, and not the landlord. 

2989. Again (3004 and 3005), Mr. James says, that 
the relief from the abolition of tithe would lie with the 
landlord. So that be would abolish the revenue of the 
church to enrich the landlords, whom be charges witfc 
already exacting more in the shape of rent than they ai« 
justified in requiring. 

Now hear Mr. CoUis,— 5304— " What is the process by 
which you propose to secure the benefit of the abolitioft-' 
of tithe to the tenant!" — "I do not propose any. I" 
merely suggest that I think it is he that ought to get 
I think that whatever allowance is given, should he ffivt 
to the tenant." " How do you propose to give it to him 
The gentleman, with a remarkable kind of modesty, i 
plies, that bo " does not know," and that be is " no state»- 
man :" that although every man has governed a state !■■ 
his own imagination, yet he never has done so. When 
he is pressed upon the question between landlord ami 
tenant, this gentleman — no statesman — calls the views, M 
to the proportions that landlords receive out of their rents, 
metaphysical questions, and says he never entered into 
tbem. It is to he feared that as be is no statesman, he 
is not much of a philosopher neither ; but then bis oratioa 
to the committee (in query 5*281,) proves that he is a most 
practised agitating repealer. He quotes the late Air, 
Grattan's opinion, in defence of the landlords, and charge! 
the clergy with imputing exactions to landlords, in order to 
exonerate themselves of the charge; although in the very 
next answer, he admits that the landlords exact all thejr 
can. Again, he says, pleading ignorance of the landlords' 
proportion, that he has turned his mind only to one abuse, 
that one abuse — the church establishment ; but that he has 
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bad no reason to tarn his mind to the charges of the land* 
lord. " I know/' he says, 5303, *' they are as high as 
they could make them with any hope of being paid ; but 
I know also, that if the tenant were so impoverished by 
the failure of his crop that he could not sow his ground, 
and were to come to his landlord, the landlord would 
furnish him with seed, and every thing necessary for him 
to go on. — But if the farmer had only the seed necessary 
to sow his land, the tithe proctor would sweep it all away; 
80 that the landlord would have to provide seed again, if 
he wished to keep the tenant standing. The landlord has 
an indentity of interest with the tenant, because his pro- 
perty is committed with the other to a very considerable 
degree : but the clergyman has a very subordinate interest 
indeed : his interest is merely to get as much from the 
tenant as he can for his tithes." 

But in discussing the merit of Mr. Stanley's tithe bill, 
Daniel O'Connell differs altogether from this view of the 
case, whilst rating at the ministers, for strengthening by 
an additional legal enactment, the clergy in iheir rights, 
and fixing the burden upon the shoulders best fitted to 
bear it — the landlords. O'Connell, in his speech, ex- 
plicitly objects to the ministerial measure, as throwing the 
people from the kind indulgence of the clergy, which they 
have been used to experience, over to the severity of the 
landlord, which they dread more. Really it is amusing to 
see spoliators, as the evidence I have just detailed shews, 
8o differing about the division of the spoil they have not 
yet succeeded in plundering. Whibt the government are 
seeking to reconcile equity with reform, the claim of the 
landlord is advanced, to cover the excessive rents charged 
to the poor occupant; the claim of the tenant is put 
forward to relieve him from the exaction of the middle- 
mim : the church, property that belongs to neither, is to 
b^. contended for between both parties. And the wily 
wolfy imitating the cry of human distress, would attract 
the compassionate within his reach, and under the pre- 
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tence of one-fourth belonging to the poor, would appro- 1 
priate to Ihe priest tho entire matter in dispute. The 
laudlord ptays off tlie discontent of the people at the 
high rent which he himself charges, against the established 
clergy : and the tenant is easily induced by the Roman 
catholic clergy to join in the cry. The benefit of the 
extinction of tithe, vhich would appoint them dictators 
of the rent for the future, is to rest with the Romish 
clergy, and not with the landlord : the Jesuit priest, well 
knowing Ihe controul of his religious system over the , 
ignorant Rumon cathobc people, affects an over zealotia 
charity to wring one-fonrth of the property, as matter a 
right, fur the poor ; and would have it, that not only thw 
fourth |>art, but the whole, should be committed in trust 
to the catholic hierarchy and clergy, as of old. Thui 
\FouId that hierarchy aud clergy, under the acknowledged 
authority of a foreign power, have the means of boldin 
a power subversive of government, of supporting bandj 
of ready iustniments, of controuliug the lawful govern^ 
meut, putting an end to protestant property in Ireiai 
and separating the two countries. 

Mr. James (in *t8. Commons' Committee, query 3444),* 
brings forward a plan similar to a part of Daniel O'Con- 
noll's, and which openly develops what Dr. Doyle only 
insinuates — that Uie spoliation of protestant property 
should be applied to making a provision, as far as they 
shall he willing to accept it. for the catholic clergy ; and 
ho continues — " I have reason to believe that what thej^J 
Would uccept would be a glebe house, aud about twentn 
acres of land in each parish." However, he says thati 
such plans were rejected by every one of the catholic laity 
to whom he proposed it; that they said they would not 
have a pruviMou fur (heir clergy independent of their 
tithes. Thoy all object to any provision that would make J 
t))«m dependant upon the state. Another witness bos es-l 
preiued this still stronger, and avows their determlnatioal 
that llit'ir clergy should uot become salaried servants ofl 
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the state. Mr. James says that their flocks would object 
to it as. giving influence through them, but that he thinks 
the clergy would accept of a provision such as hQ has 
named. 

Now, from the testiniony giv6Q here, that the catholic 
people of Ireland will not suffer any connexion between 
their church and the state, and that they will not admit of 
any provision for their own clergy independent of their 
tithes, it is obvious that the restoration of the tithe pro- 
perty to the Romish church is the one object ultimately 
^med at in the great movement of the people, which at 
present agitates them against tithes, and that the priests, 
instigating and directing that movement at their will, 
adducing plausible and hypocritical arguments against the 
justice of tithes, rejecting all propositions for a competent 
and decent provision for the snstentation of their own 
order, that would bind them in dutiful obedience to the 
government, seek higher and ulterior views than the mere 
reform of the tithe system and the overthrow of a protestant 
church in Ireland. But if these letter shall be accom- 
plished, there will be no difficulty in exerting the influence 
that was strong enough to subvert the protestant church, 
to make it believed that tithes (a right of a sacred cha- 
racter) had only undergone a temporary suspension. And 
if they shall effect their proposed repeal of the union, and 
shall establish their domestic legislature ; a legal revival of 
the divine right to tithes will be enacted by an Irish 
catholic parliament; and the protestants, who are now 
compelled to withhold their tithes from their own clergy, 
will be compelled to pay them to the priesthood of the 
ascendant and dominant church of Rome. 




BBSrECTINC TUB urSRBPBBSBMTATIONS ON THE SUq 
JECT OP DIVISION OF TITHES INTO POUR PART* 
AND INTO TURKB PARTS. 



No subject incideatally introduce into the tithe iiu 
qniiy has attracted more atteotioo thaa that of the gut 
pars, or fourtli part of tithes, oo which I proceed to t 
serve : notwitbstaodtng tedious and volamiDous mis-tjaola 
tions. false and mischievoas sophistry, oever has been 4 
more total failnre than Dr. Doyle's argnment on this s 
ject, adduced in support of llie plan of spoliation 1 
ohorch property. 

Id page 336, Lords' Committee, Dr. Doyle first brii 
before the house the position, through the iostrumenta 
of which be has roused the popular passions of the c 
with sDch awfally mischievous effects. 

We shall select the main part of bis evidence on 1 
subject. Heisasked(Lords'Commillee, p. 336), "Isthef 
any evidence that this supposed distribution of tithes 1 
the poor exbted practically at any period I" and a 
that the " whole history of the cfautch abounds with i 
dence of thai." He is then told that the question ref 
alone to Ireland: and with the love of inferential latitn 
that abounds in his answers, he says that the church I 
of Ireland was the canon Ian of England, and argues ti 
therefore if he can prove it to have prevailed in England, 
it must follow that it prevailed also in Ireland. He next 
makes a most remarkable skip in chronology, drops down 
into George the second's reign, and then quotes the case 
of Tuam diocese and the diocese of Clonferl at the present 
tiiae. But here he not only exhibits the weakness of his 
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(kisition^ from the two solitary iastances he adduces, but 
likewise his total want of information upon the very facts 
by which he attempts to snpport his inference. Had he 
consulted the important documents in the record office of 
the rolls of the court of chancery, he would have seen the 
original letter of Henry the eighth, granting the monaste- 
ries all through the county of Galway and Mayo, with 
their several appanages and appendances, to Ulick De 
Burghy Earl of Clanricarde and Baron of Durkblyn ; to- 
gether with all the advowsons and donations with the 
rectories, &c. in the territory of Clanricarde and Durk- 
blyn. In those grants especial mention is made of the 
one fourth part of the tithes as found in the possession of 
the lords itbbois of the several monasteries so dissolved 
and so conveyed by jgrant to Ulick De Burgb^ created at 
Greenwich Earl of Clanricarde. In the same records of 
rolls in the dome of the Irish court of chancery, is a patent 
of Elizabeth, reciting the above mentioned letter of her 
royal father, apd conveying the tenor of his grant, in more 
special and definite terms^ to the earl of Clanricarde ; who 
then, together with O'Neal and others, came over to 
Greenwich, and did homage to the queen. Inquisitions, 
post mortem, taken in the reign of James the first, recite 
the same quarta pars running through the territory of 
Clanricarde and Donkblyn, being found in the possession 
of- Richard the fourth Earl of Clanricarde* 

A most interesting and curious document exists in the 
muniments of the Auditor General's Office, (the Lower 
Castle Yard^ Dublin, j where, amongst the sequestrations 
of Cromwell, the quarta pars of impropriate tithes 
appesurs to have been seized by the republican parliament^ 
and seq.uestered from Ulick, the fifth Earl and first 
Marquis of Clanricarde^ the zealous, active and steady 
friend of Charles : and the actual sum of money returned 
to the Exchequer of Cromwell from the quarta pars^ is 
there to be found. Upon the demise of thci great Marquis 
ef Clanricarde, a grant was made in 1663, conveying 
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agaiu tu Ricliurd, the sixth Earl, the same quarta parii 
Jolin, the niulh Earl, joined the aroia of James ll 
Second, and for so doing he waa attainted, and his pi 
perty forfeited. Inquisitions taken upon the same forfe 
ures, 6nd tlie same quarta pars in Iiis possession tben. 

In the reign of William and Mary, and subsequeutlj 
in the reign of Anne, acts were passed which conveyi 
to certain conimissioaers all ecclesiastical property 
every description, advowsons, donatives, chapelries, an) 
impropriate tithes, belonging to Popish recusants 
herents of James the Second, to be applied to cert: 
chnrch purposes, fur the support of protestantism, Th< 
and from that time only, do we find in tbe registry of th< 
archdiocese of Tuam, and the diocese of Clonfert, any 
mention whatever of the quarta pars in those two local- 
ities, so confidently relied on by Dr. Doyle; bat which 
had been forfeited by Lord Cianricarde. And yet hi 
18 a chain of clear documentary evidence found in 
public historical ninniment of the country, disproving^ 
Dr. Doyle's assertion ; first finding tbe quarta par§ 
Deither in the possession of tbe bishop — nor uf the poor ; 
but in the bands and ministering to tbe lusurles, of the 
lordly abbots of monasteries in the west of Ireland 
thence transferred to the noble bouse of Cianricarde 
questered by Cromwell; forfeited under William and 
Mary ; and appropriated to the use of the protest 
church by Anne. 

Snch is tbe basis of his argument for a. fourfold divisii 
of titheS] as taken from the adduced cases of Tuam 
Clonfert. 

Next he is questioned, whether there is any proof 
the division had been carried into effect subsequent 
the division into parishes, either in England or Irelan(l;_ 
In reply, he makes a long tirade : but it is surmise on)y,1 
He says, he thinks it is very likely ; and that he is not 
able to fix, neither does he think that any person can fix, 
a precise date to the regular distribution of Ireland ial\ 
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parishes : that if he could fix the date, he could answer 
the question. Now the question happens to be most 
important, and one upon which his proposed plan of 
taking tithe property from the established clergy, and 
applying it to the use of the poor, mainly depended. 
Being compelled to give it up, he flies from the special 
matter he himself propounded ; and says it has little or 
no reference to the general question. He looks upon the 
division of ecclesiastical property into three shares or four 
shares, as a matter of not much moment. But can it be, 
that Dr. Doyle is ignorant of Dugdale's Monasticon ? Is 
there not there evidence of the foundation, the patron, 
and the original endowment of every individual monastery 
in Ireland, together with the rectory and vicarage ap- 
pendant thereto; the history of the formation of every 
cathedral and chapter establishment of the original church 
in Ireland, and of the dependant rectories and vicarages ? 
Is it probable, or possible, that the learned titular was in 
ignorance of a work that throws so much light upon the 
subject he was questioned on ? It was most convenient 
ignorance for him, not to know that the provision of 
chapter-churches and parochial churches was gradual and 
progressive, and as often stimulated by remorse, as actu- 
ated by piety. Men sought salvation by erecting religious 
establishments, and providing for their future maintenance: 
masses to redeem the souls of sinners from the pains of 
purgatory, were the great premium held forth, which 
raised many lofty spires to the skies ; served to support 
monks in idleness, iadoience, and luxury; and to accu- 
mulate, in Romish shrines, jewels of gold and jewels of 
silver, and spread broad lands around the churches; 
rendering the professed followers of the humble fishermen, 
the rivals of princes in gorgeous luxury and pomp. 

Dr. Doyle would, however, have us to believe, that 
instead of churchmen in catholic times afi^ecting the 
splendor of royalty, and vying with nobles in profusion, 
they merely took for themselves what was necessary for 
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tlieir competent und becoming support ; instead of joinii 
in conquest, mingling in the chivalry, and sharing 
spoil of the plunderer : that the residue of the funds 
the church were employed in the maintenance of the pt 
of hospitals, schools, churches, and defraying the expei 
of public worship. 

He says, that the uniform doctrine of catholic chnrch 
that the clergymen can have no property in the fruit 
of the ecclesiastical benefices he enjoys or holdi 
can he deny that the splendid palaces and noble familii 
at Borne, which surround the mother church whose di 
cipline he is vindicating, owe their origin to the systi 
of nepotism introduced by cardinals and bishops, 
accumulated wealth for tlieir illegitimate posterity, 
from benefices that they never visited but to lake p( 
session of f Can he deny that the Borghese family now ei 
joying principalities and powers, spring from an ecclesiostii 
who, whether as Cuesar Borgia or Pope Alexander tl 
Sixth, was an example of rapacity and crimes of the mo3^ 
revolting character? Or can he deny, that Rome is at 
this moment filled with descendants of their eminences 
the cardinals J He tenders the canons of Egbert 
finds they are not acknowledged : of Elfric, and constifi 
tntions of Y^ork ; and finds that the Reformation 
tjarred them, as authority. 

He pleads with a pecnliar affectation of simplicity, 
the common law of the land gives the parson an indefe 
ibie right in his tithes. But assuming, that it is gFantedT 
and admitted, that the parson is only a trustee, account- 
able for that he may receive over and above what he may 
deduct for his own competent snpport, he relies upon tb*!] 
usages of the church of Rome, up to the day of tl 
reformation. 

But there is no man, whether Roman catholic or pro- 
testant, in Europe, of common information, who does not 
know, that the ordinary usage of the priesthood of the 
chorch of Rome, was to extract all they could, and^ 
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rettHTD as little as possible for what they got : that non* 
residence, plurality, and nepotism concurred to make the 
priesthood^ who hid the light, burdensome to the people ; 
and awakened the enquiry, and aroused the energy, that 
amongst the strongest intelectual people in Europe, on 
the continent as well as in the islands, led to the pro- 
testant reformation. He seems, however, not to recognise 
the various statute laws, which from time to time, from 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, to the fourth year of 
George the Fourth, have followed up the prescriptive 
right to tithes in the protestant clergy, affording them 
legal means of enforcement^ until it was Dr. Doyle's 
will and pleasure, by devising the conscientious system of 
passive resistance, to render those laws nugatory, and 
their penalties inefficient 

The question then put, is, as to the historical evidence 
of the quantum of the church property that the Roman 
catholic clergy reserved, up to the time of the reformation, 
for their decent subsistence. The learned witness i^ 
troubled by a severe question which places the truth of 
the matter between an hypothetical — " if" — of his, and 
a reluctant admission of historic records. The witness 
being pressed, acknowledges that there may be amoiig 
them, here ^md there, men of bad character, bad habits, 
and ccNTTupl practices, who badly administered the trust 
committed to them; but, he asserts, that the '* clergy, as a 
body, always fulfilled their trust faithfully." Now, as to 
this alleged trust described as authenticated by hist6ric 
records, history affords the full and entire evidence q£ 
the fact that the trust was never lield as such ; was never 
transferred as such by the church of Rome ; and that if 
it was admitted that the protestant church in Ireland 
w^ trustee of such a trust, (although what the protestant 
clergy hold, is transferred to them by grant, recoverable 
by common law, supported by statute laws, and not 
accountable for by them to any claimant by any modus pre-* 
scription^ common law, or statute law) ; yet th^e is |io» 
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quetilign tfaat the services afforded ia aDvcbristian coantry, 
where tlie ascendancy of the proteslaat cliarch prevails^i 
are superior to those, which ascendaDl popery readers, 
countries which still have tbeir wealth abstracted, to bo^J 
dispensed by its priesthood. 

T^e next point is corioDsly illostrative of the cbaraci 
of the witness. Let it be remembered, that he had 
told, (page 337), that the question there put to him 
the subject, refered to Irelaod; the (jaestioD being — ' 
there any evidence (bat this supposed distribution of till 
to the poor, existed practically at any period I" And 
he replied— tliat the "whole history- of the church abound) 
with thai;" bat attempted to prove the practice in Ireland, 
by saying, that " the church law in Ireland, was only the 
canon law of England." Now, in page 339, be is again 
([uestioned with respect to the supposed Iripnrtite division, 
which was alleged, and which refers, in point of fact, 
least as far as England is concerned," as the querist justly 
intimated, " to the period when the bishop and clergy lived' 
together before the division of the country into parishes; 
the clergy being sent out by the bishop, to serve diSerent 
churches, and being supported out of a common fund, 
arising not from tithes, which were not then paid, bat 
from the personal oblations of the faithful:" his answer is, 
that "such was not the case;" for that the tripartita. 
division is found to have prevailed, after parishes wi 
Ibrmed throughout England and the rest of Europe. 

Querist remiuds him that the question refers to England 
alone. The question is one directly taken up and put (as 
with respect to Ireland, at the top of page 337, Lords' Com- 
mittee ; so respecting England, at the bottom of page 339, 
same Committee), from his own assertion, that he couldj 
establish the law as existing for the maintenance of thi 
church in Ireland, as derivable from the law, whether 
church law or canon law, in either country as being the 
same. But what does the witness, when be finds that ths 
English law of canon or otherwise does not suit his pur- 
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pose? He takes a trip across the seas again, and appeals 
to the broad contiaent of Europe, in an age when the 
struggles between the invading barbarism of Northern 
Danes and Normans, for the possession of England, im^ 
peded the progress of the christian faith. Wilful blind- 
ness alone can deny that Alfred's division into connties, 
hundreds and tithings, was shortly followed by the set- 
tiers in Ireland, as well northern as Saxon. But evi-> 
dently the witness, staggered by the blow, as to the matter 
of fact stated, and not supported, by him, next retreats 
upon his imagination ; and says that he finds the practice 
of England is uniform with the practice upon the continent. 
Now the canons of the Romish church on the continent 
are very inconsistent and contradictory ; and from the time 
of the exaction of Peter's pence, were resisted in England. 
The Papal church had its schisms too. The heads of it 
had their separate residences at the respective towns of 
Home and Avignon : and north and south were not wider 
asunder than the canon, civil, and religious law that was 
respectively promulgated from the seats of the supposed 
heads of the church, as claiming Popish supremacy, ac- 
cording as it suited the immediate interests of the relative 
disputants. Prior to the reformation, many were the dif- 
ferences between the Gallican and Romish churches spring- 
ing from thence. And the great and heavy controversies 
between jansimism and molinism that afterwards divided 
the French church, still essentially Popish, gave rise to 
canons, rules, and disciplines, unacknowledged in England^ 
He then refers to the Council of Lateran in the year 1215 : 
and assumes that it was binding upon England ; and that 
that council, having equal authority in England as in other 
parts of Europe, admitted the tripartite or the four-fold 
division of the ecclesiastical dues. But so early as the 
collection of Peter's pence, we find popish supremacy dead 
in England. Here again he is met by the query — Is he 
ignorant that the canons of the different councils of the 
Roman catholic church were never admitted to have any 
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validity in England when they interfered with the commoBtn 
law rights ? His answer is, raerely, that he does not find 
any interference with common law right in the case. He 
states that an act was passed in the time of Richard II, 
(A.D. 1391), to check an abuse that then existed, of the 
pope laying hold of benefices in England, and conferring 
them npon his own creatures in France, Italy, and else- 
where. He says that this act recognised the right in the 
pope ; but that it did so without prejudice to the poor or 
the serving clergy. Now really a reliance upon this Act, 
to prove that any portion of the tithes of such benefices 
ever did belong to the poor, is most ridiculous: as any 
person who is at all acquainted with the researches of 
Britton's Cathedral Antiquities in England, drawn from 
the original charters, may know that in almost every original 
charter of endowment there was some espeoial grant made 
for the maintenance, whether by money, or in bread or 
meat, of a stated number of alms- receivers, who were re- 
tained stipendiaries on the foundation. Upon the breaking" 
up of those monasteries, many of those charities were 
found appendant to the foundations dissolved^ and some, 
as the twelve poor knights of Windsor, exist even to this 
day. But what does the act of Westminster really prove ! 
Why — that the rapacity of that body of clergy that always 
fulfilled their trust so *' faithfully" as is alleged, was really 
so enormous; such their greediness forthe temporal goods, 
of which they were such honest trustees, that even at a 
period when popery was in the zenith of its power, and near 
the time when WicklifTe lost his life for broaching sound 
reformed opinions, it became necessary to enact a statute 
correcting the prevalence of an abuse whicli (accordioj^l 
to Dr. Doyle's own language) robbed the poor of sueljH 
of their rights as were specially appropriated to their ose^^ 
and withdrew from the working clergy all means of sup- 
port, to squander in Italian Inxuries the revenues drawn 
from England. This is indeed arguing a parliculart ad 
universale. Because certain appointments, in certain looa- 
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litiesy have been assinpied for certain charttaUe puiposesv 
I>r. Doyle assumes that one-fourth part of aiV was assigned^ 
to the nse of the poor generally. Bnt the fact historicalljf 
recorded, eithibiting very various, some narrow, some ex- 
tended, provisions made by the founders of those estab-^ 
lishments for the poor, argfue the very contrary of sach a- 
general provision being made for them, whilst the very' 
existence of the act of Westminster proves thef n^cesrity 
of checking rapacity, both in the dispensed and the re- 
ceivers of church patronage at Rome. He is then asdced 
— '' Did not certain religious houses become pnos^essed, by 
diflTerent means, of the great tithes situated at a great 
distance from those religious houses?" — ''Yes; but the 
religious houses possessed of those tithes always were, and 
still are, in the habit of plaining a vicar of their own com* 
munity to manage that benefice, and he discharged there 
all the duties of a rector/' Again — '' Are you aware that 
the vicars complained at that time that they were not only 
not allowed anything to benefit the parish with, but that 
they were not allowed sufficient for their own support ?" — 
** I know that such complaints existed.** And yet this is 
the clergy who, (he fearliei^ly asserts) as a body, alwa3'8 
fulfilled their trust faithfully ; this the church, to which he 
would iTestore the management of the funds, that he seeks 
not for himself, but for Uie poor ; and this by means at- 
tended with violence and blood. 

The next arguikientof Dr. Doyle's that I would consider, 
is the one found in page 341, Lords ; wherein he sttfM^ 
that the four-fold diviision of the church propterty, tinder 
which he claims the restoration of the management of the 
trust to him and his confreres, existed prior to any intro^ 
duction of tithe whatever as a property of the christian 
church. He assumes that this four-fold division is proyed 
from letters of Pope Silvester, a contemporary of Con- 
stantine the Great^ and Pope Simplicius, whd lived in 
the same century. This was only the begintiiag tft the 
fourth century : and no authentic mention iThatever is 
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made of titbes until near tlie sixth century. So that the 
canons that he relies on were not relative to tithes at 
all. His favourite argument of a quadrupartite or tripar- 
tite division of tithes falls to the ground The canons to 
wLicli he refers related not to tithes which then existed 
not, and could aot have contemplated the division 
them. 

But to turn to the evidence given (in Commons' Com- 
mittee) by the same learned person. He quotes a rescript 
of pope Gelasius as authority for the fourfold division, bat. 
he acknowledges that that rescript was promulgated prior, 
to the establishment of tithes, and therefore (as sliewUi 
above,) was irrelevant to the tilhe system; and he evii 
dently quotes so much only of the authority as may servi 
his own purpose, boldly denying the existence of the re«| 
markable words which qualify that division according to 
the capability of each church; prout cujuslibet eccUsia 
facultas admiliit. This alleged fourfold division of tithes 
rests entirely on an inference deduced from premises 
assumed, but contradictory to fact; namely, that as a. 
fourfold partition of charch property existed in the 
church previous to the introduction of tithes, — tithi 
becoming thereafter a properly belonging to the cburcli- 
men, must have been subjected to the same rules of 
partition. But he evades the important fact that tlie great 
wealth of tbe church at first being conHned to th?^ 
older establishments of bishops and their chapters, the 
rural and parochial clergy were altogether unprovided for. 
And an inspection of the charters and muniments of most 
of tbe abbeys and monasteries, even not extant, point out 
the fact of the original patrons and founders granting 
those very tithes as provision for the maintenance of the 
pastoral clergy, and to provide decent sustenance for those 
who were neglected in the ministration of the temporal-, 
goods, as previously distributed in the fourfold partition 
the church property, 

The conclusive deduction then is, thai tithes, unknown 
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at the time of the alleged partition, were introdaced to 
supply a purpose independent of that partition, and that 
Dr. Doyle's position rests only on bis own opinion when 
he asserts that he considers tithes but as a portion of the 
churcb property, and that he must of course consider that 
tithes^ as well as the remaining portion of churcb property^ 
were subject to the common rule. He quotes a variety of 
inconclusive passages, and seeks to hide, in the obscurity 
of the dark ages, the vague and baseless character of his 
assertions. He becomes then more general, and, as he 
approaches Ihe middle ages, he refers to the authority of 
CsBsarins, archbishop of Aries in Gaul, one of the most 
eminent men of his time. But what is the support that he 
derives from this good and charitable man ? It is truly a 
mere exhortation that the clergy should, or ought — the 
words are debemus er off are — we ought to give of the 
abundance we receive from God to the poor. And in as 
much as many poor die from hunger and nakedness in the 
places where they are, we ought to reserve from vanities 
and lusts that which we should consider as deputed to us 
for the use of the poor. Now, so far from any quadrn- 
partite or tripartite division of tithes, the quantum is left 
here entirely indefinite and discretionary, as the words 
are, quod amplius quam nobis opus. The terms decent 
snstentation and decent hospitality afford wide room for 
that latitude of inference in which Dr. Doyle so much 
abounds. 

But if there were canon law or statute law to enforce 
the distribution of tithes, which has been alleged, would 
not such exhortation as he quotes be superflous, and en- 
tirely unnecessary ? 

The next argument adduced, is really ludicrous. He 
has evidently failed of adducing sound and satisfactory 
support of the allegations he had offered, beginning with 
Grelasius. He is obliged to admit that the authority is 
irrelevant, and antecedent to the subject in question. 
Egbert and Elfric are merely local, inceptive, and nncer- 



tain ; directing tUat tlie share allegal to be diatributedi 
should be given, in the first part, to the ornament of tli«l 
cbnrch. Our Lady of Loretto, for instance, proves to 
what a pitch that branch of the partition was carried. 
The splendid ornaaients and rich jewels of that temple* 
have served to attract nialtitudes of strangers, as pilgri 
They were, indeed, to be occasionally entertained, and 
assisted; but aid was always to be dispensed from fund* 
in the priests' hands. Their reverences were to be the 
dividers, distributors, and adjudicators of the sums, which 
they were to set apart, modestly, only one-third of the 
entire to their own use. So thus we have the tale told ; the 
whole system of monastery jugglery exposed, in the very 
canon here pleaded, which aSecting a triplicate divisioa 
of property, first decorates the church, and absorbs, 
perhaps, gold and large sums of silver, in ornamenting 
shrines, and by the seductions of wealth tricking out the 
attractions of false miracles to the idleness and vagrancy 
of pilgrimage, then returns, through the hands of the 
priesthood, a very miserable modicum, set apart for the 
entertainment of those strangers so attracted, who load 
the olFertory with wealth ; and finally concludes, that the 
entire sum should be entrusted to the priests to dispense and 
expend, reserving their own share. This share is proved' 
by the history of the Romish church, to have been 
lion's share. But the learned doctor, in his longspeecbj 
(page 312 in the Commons' committee), brings forwi 
an authority, prepared for the occasion, which shall 
given in bis own language. His account of it I have 
brought accidentally to London, intending to present it 
to my friend, the catholic bishop of this district. The 
book containing it is, " A collection of the statutes and 
ordinances of the province of Dublin, collected and 
arranged, and new modelled and re-enacted, by my me- 
tropolitan and his sufTragans, in July last." Mark the 
date, simultaneous with the letter containing the happy 
expression of — " Let your hatred to tithes be as luting 
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^s your love of justice." This book arranges and re- 
enacts the disciple of the catholic church in Ireland for 
eenturies, so as to make it applicable to Hie present 
circumstances of the country. 

Th^'e is a long chapter, setting forth the gospel from 
the fathers and from the councils of our church, the duty 
of clergymen with regard to the property they may have 
in their hands ; the entire is concluded with this passage, 
—** Itaque, cum divina lex prsecipiat, et tam exemptum 
quam doctrina sanctorum ^perte doceat, bona temporalia, 
quflB officiis ecclesiasticis aut ex sacri ministerii executio 
proveniunt, non posse rect^ impend! , nisi in convenien- 
tem sustentationem presbyteri, in hospitalitatem decentem, 
et in bene ordinate charitatis oper& ; tenore presentium 
declaramns, nos^nec inter fratres nostros numerari, nee 
divinis proemiis donari dignos reputari, illos indignos 
sacerdotes qui camis et sangninis spiritn ducti aut mundane 
affectui' ecdentes, bona sacro ministerio acquisita in alios 
quam usus supra memoratos impendant. — Cap de Vita et 
Honestate Clericorum." 

Page 25. In query 3150. — The doctor displays his 
talent and logical fencing, to evade the truth, when asked, — 
If those passages above given, had any more force than 
tiiat of a strong moral obligation, enforced by the disci- 
pline of the church, that the clergy should ^pply to 
works of charity and the relief of the poor the redundance 
of their incomes over their decent maintenance; but 
without a rate or proportion fixed or named ? 

Questions 3151, 3152, 3153, 3154, conseqnently, are 
put without efiect, to force a direct answer to the fact 
of the witness's knowledge of the partition, as stated by 
him, having existed : and his answer presents the most 
decided instance of evasive shuffling that could be ex- 
hibited. He hides the subject in dark ages, and says, 
when the light broke out, it seemed to have fallen into 
disuse gradually, about or before the sixteenth century. 
However, at length he is so pressed, that in question 
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8154, lie is obliged tu acknowledge tliat he does 
believe that the distribution and applicatioa of diurcli 
property, even as applied to tithes, are distinct from 
the distribution and application required of the other 
properties of the charcb .* that the caaoas always 
the whole church property aa one mass, of which titi 
formed a part. 

Bat (in 31.35) Ihe real historical and authenticated fact 
is put to him. Aud here let us bear in mind his own 
declaration, that the rescript of Gelasiu?), the excerptions- 
of Egbert, the canons of EJfric, the authority of Popes 
SimplicJus and Silvester— all were antecedent and prior 
to the introduction of tithes. The query (3155) is, " Waa 
not the original introduction of tithes on accoanl of the 
poverty to which the parochial clergy were subjected in con- 
sequence of the unequal distribution of church property V 
His reply is, that " The committee may know that to have 
been the case, but that he dues not know nor believe that 
it was the case." Now can impurtial examiners of snch 
testimony avoid seeing tliat here he pleads his own singl 
ignorance and unbelief of a fact of historical notorif 
against the general information of the committee at lar} 
on the subject they were so well acquainted with 
818, query 3104, it appears from Mm that up to tl 
twelfth century there was no regular parochial division 
Ireland; nor were parishes established until after the in* 
troduction of the English judicature. In query 3197 he 
says that not being able to ascertain or state with 
tainty at what time the division of Ireland into parishi 
took place, he cauuot nudertake to state any canon or 
of parliament which had reference to the division of eccle<^ 
siaslical dues in parishes. And then his course of argu- 
ment is, that he grounds this claim of four-fold division 
upon the authority of Magna Charla, recognizing the 
rights and privileges of the church to legislate in council 
and convocation. (3201). Me is pressed to confine him- 
self to the question before him — the three or fonr-fohl 
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division of parochial tithes, flis answer is another speci- 
men of his shuffling. He says, if the law or asage did 
command the four-fold division ; and then he would assnme 
that the ** if'*'* had been granted to him. But the whole 
question is, where is there evidence of the law or usage 
commanding it ? He is asked, did Magna Charta itself 
refer to this division? Mo direct answer can be obtained 
to this question. Now the fact of historical notoriety is, 
that King John was rapacious and oppressive to the 
bishops and abbots, and that if protection were to be ob< 
tained in this fundamental law, the great church lords 
would have secured that protection to their share of the 
property. 

(3202). He is at last pushed to state — what law or what 
council of the church, either national or provincial, since 
the establishment of parishes in England, directed or sanc- 
tioned this division of parochial tithes ? Again, unable, as 
he says he is, to fix the date of the division of parishes, he 
refers to Egbert and Elfric, and the constitutions of York ; 
the latter, to the best of his belief and recollection, sanc- 
tioning those divisions. The name of the archbishop is 
then asked of him : but he cannot recollect it. He is 
asked whether the excerptions of Egbert, or the canons of 
Elfric, mention this four- fold division as mandatory upon 
the church of England as to parochial tithes ? And his 
answer is — that it is in that manner he understands them 
as extending to all fruits and oblations. The fallacy of this 
has already been sufficiently exposed. But the most con- 
clusive question is put to him, and one which he no longer 
can evade : (3207) *' Do you not think that if such custom 
existed in point of fact, and that so great a change bad 
taken place as its not existing now anywhere, there must 
have been some traces in 'point of fact, of that change 
which would either indicate the existence of it, or the time 
of the change?" His answer is — '* No doubt." Here 
then literally falls to the ground his special pleading upon 
the partition and apportionment of the tithes of Ireland, 

h 
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started ns tb« basis of the anti-titbe conspiracy. But whi 
thus discomfited in his favourite position, he says that he 
lays not so much stress upon the division of the church 
property into four or three portions, as he does on its 
application, according to the principles of gospel law. 
The question he then raises is one that, in the Romish 
church, has ever been attended with disastrons conse- 
quences. He places the law of the land as at variance 
with the law of tlie gospel. When he is asked, " mast 
not the law of the church be controlled by the law of the 
land?" He substitutes in his reply, the gospel for the 
church. (See page 320, query 3209). And tims sets the 
law of the land at the feet of the Jesuits' interpretation of 
the gospel. Now, as we protestants read the gospel law, 
we acknowledge that the law of the gospel constrains us 
to render obedience to the laws of the land ; and therefoi 
that no collision can occur between the law of the gos] 
and the law of the land. 

Bnt now let ns understand his interpretation of the /( 
of the gospel, as referring to those fruits or oblations as 
claimed to be regulated by Elfric, Egbert, and the consti- 
tntion of York. (3209) he says — " The church has always 
understood the lao) of the gospel to consider gifts and 
oblations as the price of sin ;" but not so do the protestants 
read and understand the law of the gospel. They recog- 
nize and acknowledge but one price for sin, and that price 
the spontaneous gift of God, The atoning blood of Jesus 
Christ is the only price for sin they know of. They are 
aware that the wages of sin is death ; but the gift of God 
is, through Jesus Christ, eternal salvation. 

This is the point at issue, and this the main difference 
that led to the establishment of the reformation. The very 
distinction that is here stated — that there was no price _/or 
sin hut the one, and that the priests who bartered indul- 
gence for crime, in exchange for gold and for silver, were 
unworthy of the trust confided to them, and were like the 
money changers in the gospel who converted th 
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prayer iota a den of thieves, and were scourged oat of the 
temple by the Son of God. 

Tbns the Doctor's argument coacerning the quarta para, 
which has deluded Ireland into a bloody insurrection, has 
beeu, from poiot to point, rebutted and disproved. Begin- 
ning with the general distribution of church temporalities, 
he is obliged to admit that the authorities produced have 
felled in t^eir application to tithes : he attempts to distraet 
^nd perplex ; but amid his wiles he is caught in the very 
acknowledgment— that the bartering the remission of sins 
for gifts and oblations is the principle of his church, to 
whose management he would again restore the temporali- 
ties that he new wages war against. 

Having thus examined with much care and attention the 
tedious, flimsy and specious reasoning, that Dr. Doyle has 
addwied upon this subject, I shall now turn to that given 
by the Rev. Hale Hak. 

This gentleman is certainly not inferior in research and 
in eM learning 09 the subject to the witness whose testi- 
mony we have just examined. In page 542, before the 
Ccvmsions^, we find him (in reply to query 5505) staling, 
thai he has several months been occupying his time in 
researches into history upon the subject of the distribution 
of a portion of tithes to the poor : that he finds no mention 
made of that division but in the canons of local, and not 
of geneipal, councils : that he cannot find a single instance 
oi such a distribulion of tithes having actually taken place: 
tbart at one time, and only in one part of &e world, there 
was as endeavour to enforce it in a parochial way ; viz. 
in the year 888, under Charlemagne, in the diocese of 
Rketmg. This is the only instance whicb he has been able 
to find' in the course of very long researches. As to the 
distribution of tithes to the poor, he considers that, at a 
time when stav^eryprevaiited almost universally over Europe, 
it wocrid he almost absurd to talk about provi^ng for the 
poor. None of tlie endowments which he has read con- 
template any such dividion. 

l2 
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The answer to the next questiou flatly contradicts DrJ 
Doyle's iDferential position — that the canons from Englu 
introduced into Ireland the canon law establishing thin 
division. (5596), He is asked — " If it were admitte 
that the canon law of Ireland was either borrowed from 
or identical with, the canon law in England, would 
thereon follow, that a four-fold division prevailed i 
land i" " I should say undoubtedly not ; becaase it is o 
firm belief that this three-fold or four-fold division ne« 
formed any part of the canon law of England." (5597^^ 
he accounts for Tuani and Clonfert, nearly as the docu- 
mentary authority, quoted io the examination of Dr. Doyle's 
testimony, by the important observation, that the fact of 
the quarta pars being paid to a bisliop, is not of itself 
any proof that the remaining portion was paid to the poor. 
He is asked, "whether the council of Lateran's prohi- 
biting the bishop from taking the fourth part, does not 
prove the existence of the four-fold division?" But Mr. 
Hale answers — " I have examined and carefully searched 
the decrees of the council of Lateran of 1215, and I have 
also examined the other councils of Lateran, and my be- 
lief is, that neither in the councils of 1215, nor in any other 
conncil of the Lateran, does any such prohibition what- 
ever exist." Therefore, from the councils of the Lateran 
no conclusion can be<lrawn of the existence of a four-fold 
division at that time. So much for Dr. Doyle's assertion 
in page 320, (query 3205), that he had referred to the 
great council of the Lateran, which bound the whole 
christian world, and which every christian state in Europe 
adopted ; and that the council of Lateran has referred to 
this four-fold division; and enacted, especially with regard 
to bishops, that they shall not receive the fourth part, or 
apply it tn their own use, unless when they have not otiier 
property sufficient for their competent support. It is not 
only therefore (Dr. Doyle asserted) the enactment of me- 
tropolitan or provincial councils within England, hut alsQ 
the general usage of the church, sanctioned and enactfl 
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by the great council of Lateran, which enforced this disci- 
pline thronghout the British churches. The Rev. Mr. Hale 
totally overthrows the assumption of this authority upon 
the subject of the bishops' quarta para. He says that, 
from an examination of the Italia sacra, he finds that the 
quarta pars remained a longer time in Italy than in France; 
and that though the prohibition of the bishops' taking the 
fourth part was not to be found in the councils of Lateran, 
it may be found in a council of Paris as early as the year 
829. 

Again we find the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Hale ably 
rebutting and overthrowing Dr. Doyle's assumption, that 
(prior to the reformation) church property, in the hands of 
the Roman catholic clergy, was held by them as a trust, 
upon which the poor had a claim. On this point he says, 
it seems to him that very unfair arguments have been 
adduced to prove it. For he does not believe that this 
doctrine was ever broached, but as a corrective of the 
avarice of the Roman catholic clergy, or as an excitement 
to some extraordinary act of charity. He thus proceeds — 
** There is a remarkable passage which is contained in a 
sermon preached at the opening of the council of Tours, 
in the year 1163: the sermon was preached at a time 
when Pope Alexander the third was an exile in France ; 
in which much is said about the duty of liberality to the 
poor : and the doctrine that the Patrimonium Christi is 
the Patrimonium Pauperum is plainly laid down, but only 
as an argument to persuade the rich bishops of France to 
contribute to the necessities of the pope and the Italian 
clergy then in exile. In catholic times there were brilliant 
instances of liberality of the catholic clergy. But I con- 
sider there is no one who is well read in the English and 
foreign canons, but will admit that the laws,^ which were 

* Allusion seems to have been made here by Mr. Hale to the 
sumptuary laws in the reigns of the early Edwards, restraining^ 
the pride of clerks, and restricting the number of their concu- 
bines, which were offensive and distressing to their flocks. What 
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made for correcticig the e&oesses of the catholic clergy 
and their worldly miadedoess, are sach as would now^ at 
this time, be qaite out of place^ and be deemed quite un- 
necessary. Whatever claim the poor had was a moral and 
not a legal one. It was exactly such a claim as is now felt 
by every protestant clergyman: and when I know the 
thousands of pounds that are annually given away by living 
bishops ; and when I call to mind the liberalities of those 
who are not long since dead, the extent of the alms given 
to my own knowledge by the numerous clergymen, the 
amount in value of books given away, the sums contri- 
buted to the support of parochial and national schools, and 
for the supply of medidnes and necessaries for the poor, i 
consider the protestant clergy may defy comparison with 
the catholics of former times ; and that the poor do now 
actually receive more in charity than they ever received at 
the time in which the law of division is supposed to have 
existed." 

5602. " Is the doctrine asserted by the catholics, that 
the clergyman has no property in the fruits of the 
ecclesiastical benefice, at variance with the opinions or 
practice of the clergy of the church of England at ibis 
time ?''t-" The statements that the clergyman was con- 
sidered to have no property in the finits of his eccl^sias- 
tioal benefice^ is very imposing in appearance : but in my 
opinion it is a mere deception, if it be intended to draw 
thence the conclusion, that the clergyman was not always 
at liberty to use his revenues unfettered by positive laws, 
and allowed to dispose of them by the rule of his own 
conscience. This is one of the many instances that might 
be adduced of the vices of the catholic clergy formerly, 
being now made the proof of their virtues : for histcnry 
proves, that it was the avaricious conduct of the clergy 
which occasioned the laying down of this very principle. 

a state of reli^ous darkness must the priests have kept the 
people in, when only a resti*aint on ihe number of priests' conca* 
hines was enacted t 
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If the question were put now to any protestant clergyman. 
— whether or no he has a property in the firuits of his 
ecclesiastical benefice^ I think he would be at a loss to 
understand the meaning of the question. But if you 
were to ask him how he ought to spend his revenue^ he 
would say. almost in the words of the canons of catholic 
times, and of our English, as given in Linwood, — that he 
ought to live frugally, and without ostentation, and that 
after the supply of his own wants, he was bound to give 
all he could spare to the poor.*' 

5603. *' Can it be truly said, that in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, this fourfold division was going into 
disused' — ** Certainly not; because it must first be proved 
that the thing took place: and I happen to have an 
authority from a canonist of the French church, of very 
considerable note — Duarenus, who lived about the year 
1550, and who speaks of the distribution, in terms which 
clearly prove that he considered it to have ceased at the 
time when benefices were formed some centuries before. 
*' HiBc communium rerum distributio ad exiremum anti- 
quata prorsus et sublata est, ae singulis ministeriis certi 
redditus adjuncti et assignati, quibus ministri tanquam 
re propria fruantur ; eosque ipsi arbitrio suo dispensent 
atque administreni sine ullius ant diaconi opera, aut 
episcopi auihoritate: et hos redditus ministeriis attri- 
butos hadii vulgo beneficia appellamus,'^ Desac. Eccles. 
Minist ae beneficiis. L. 11* p- 31. 

Here t would observe, that those who are at all ac-* 
quainted with the habits of life of the parochial protestant 
clergy in Ireland, well know that nothing can be more 
truly modest, and at the same time consistent with true 
hospitality, than their domestic establishments are; and 
that the conscientious discharge of their pastoral duties, 
(which are erroneously supposed to consist only of the 
spiritual offices of preaching and prayer), engage them 
in assisting a variety of cases of distress and sickness, 
which importunately claim instant relief; and that such 
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(leiiiaiids upon their hiimaDity make Leavy impreasioi 
upon those funds that are now so grudgingly withheld. 

In tjoery 5604, Mr. Hale says, that it is bis opinii 
" that no one proof cud be produced of this division iir' 
England; and no proof having lieen adiluced on the 
otiier side, tie thinks the use of the word ' obsolete ' is 
most unfair; and that it might with just as much truths 
be said, that the 'Sulic taw was obsolete in England, 
tbat this fourfold division became obsolete: neilhi 
having been practised there" 

He savs, (5605), that the proposition that the mas.i[ii, 
mullum tempus occurrit ecclesia extends equally to (I 
interests of the poor in church property, as to the right 
of the church, and of the clergy, is founded on 
obvious fallacy, assuming the point us proved, which 
matter of discussion; and is. in fact, a petitio principii. 

5606. He suys, again — that Linwood distinctly notices 
that there is no English canon enabling the poor to enforce 
claims in ecclesiastical conrts, and that Linwood positivel; 
denies the right of the poor to sue for tithes. 

6607. He is asked — whether the tenure of churd 
properly granted in Frankalmoigne does not imply the 
right of the poor to partake of its revenues '. and answers, 
that he had examined numerous grants of this nature 
which relate to grants and tithes, in Maddox's Formtilare 
Anglicunum, and other authorities, and in not one of them 
had he found any intention to give any definite portion to 
the poor. 

The conclusion, he says, he has come to on this subji 
ia — that our ancestors cared little about giving alms to 
living: their principal object was to shew mercy to the 
souls of their dead relations : and the law term of frankal- 
moigne, owed its origin not so much to charity, as to paying 
the clergy very handsomely for their prayers for the dead. 

It would be tedious to quote the entire of the very able 
and learned testimony afforded by the Rev. Mr, Hale, 
refuting every point of Dr. Doyle's evidence in the TM 
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coDclasive manner. But I can not forbear from adding 
the following series of queries, with the replies to them ; 
in which Mr. Hale decides the subject, in a manner 
completely unanswerable. 

" Can you give to the committee an account of the 
origin of tithes and church property in Ireland J" — '* It 
seems to be universally allowed by all parties that the 
present law of tithing was not introduced into Ireland 
until the conquest of that country by Henry the second ; 
but prior to that time the bishops were maintained not 
merely by voluntary offerings, and what we now call fees, 
but also by the productions of their landed estates, which 
were so extensive, that it was the duty of the herenachers 
or archdeacons to superintend the lands, and to collect the 
revenues from those who cultivated them.'' *' Was the 
church property in Ireland, in the earliest ages, subject to 
the authority of the decrees of the popes 1" — " No country 
in the world was more independent of the papal power, 
which never made any progress whatever in Ireland until 
the consecration of Patricius by the archdeacon of Can- 
terbury, in 1074, prepared the way for its introduction ; 
between that time and the conquest by Henry the second, 
the legatine power was partially admitted. It appears to 
have been the chief motive of Adrian the fourth, in issuing 
his bull authorizing and encouraging Henry the second to 
proceed to the conquest of that country, that his successor 
would establish the papal authority over it, and give real 
existence to that power which the pope had hitherto only 
pretended to possess." " Is there any proof of any divi- 
sions of tithe being practised in Ireland prior to the con- 
quest of Henry the second?"—*' Not of tithes; which did 
not exist in Ireland prior to the conquest of Henry the 
second. But the church of Ireland appears to have been, 
in the most recent times, so richly endowed with lands, 
that the revenues arising from them were adequate to the 
duties of repairing the churches, of keeping up hospitality, 
and of relieving the poor, as well as maintaining the 
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bishop. la tliis respect the stale of the early Irish churcbi 
much resembled that of Fraoce during the middle ages,! 
when the tenaals of the church lands were bound to rep! 
the church. The mauagement of those lands was confidi 
in Ireland to the officer called hereaachns, who received (ii 
the same manner as the advocate of the hiahops and abbei 
did in France during the middle ages) an estate free froi 
rent as his remuneration. But it would appear that 
Irish church suffered from the rapacity of the laity fully 
much as the western churches of Europe during the teni 
and eleveuth centuries, for it happened in process uf til 
that the whole of the bishops' lands became possessed b; 
these herenachnses, and the office itself became beredii 
an annual rent being reserved to the bishop, and the lam 
being subject to such duties as they sustained before titai 
alienation. Two charters of coiiGrmution are to be found of 
this hereditary office in Spelmau's Glossary, of as late a date 
as 1-365 and 1455, but they contain no specific mention of 
any duties owing to the church or the poor, nor of any 
payments but that of a quit rent to the bishop, I might 
here add, that when in the middle ages the burden of the 
repair of the churches was home by the tenants of the 
church lands, the amount of rent which they paid was a 
tenth, and a ninth, or one-fiflh of the produce." '' Have 
you any reason for beheving that property was conferred 
upon the church in the middle ages chiefly for the benefit 
of the poor?" — " Had this been the case some notice of it 
might have been expected to be found in the numerons 
grants of lands, churches, and tithes, which are extant 
every country in Europe. I have searched very exti 
sively for information upon this point ; there are continually 
notices of endowments for the maintenance and relief of 
the poor, hut generally for a specific number to be relieved 
daily, or to be maintained in a xenodochium or hospital. 
Several instances occur to my recollection of a regular 
division of the estates of monasteries, and their appro- 
priation to specific objects, such as the income of the 
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abbot, tfa« pensioiis of tbe monks, their food and clothii]^, 
and tke maintenaaoe of hospitality and the relief of the 
poor; these are of as early a date €is tbe ninth and tenth 
oeotnry ; and the small extent of the estates applied to the 
latter ol^eets compared with the firmer, is of itself a proof 
that the endowm^its were made rather for the maintenance 
of die clergy and the propagi^on of religion than for the 
sake of relieving the poor. I have met with docaments 
relative to the monastery of Saffron Waldon, and the priory 
of Colne in the diocese of London in the fourteenth cen^ 
tnry, in which the revenues are appropriated in a some- 
what similar manner, without any mention of the poor." 

** Hy what coundls were the supposed decrees of the 
{K^pes, which prescribed a four-fold division, confirmed, 
and by what means did these decrees become a part of 
the canon law V* — '' Only by local and national councils in 
Frwotoe^ Germany, and Spain ; it is not even mentioned 
in any English coundl, nor in any Roman or Italian 
council since the days of Pope Silvester, in the early part 
of the fourth century, and (which is a very important con- 
sid^ution) in no general council whatever. The four-fold 
division cannot therefore be proved to have been, properly 
speaking, a law of the whole catholic church ; and I be- 
lieve that all the canonists of catholic countries, both prior 
and subsequent to the reformation, would agree in the 
opinion that the papal canon law is only binding in such 
matters as are confirmed by general councils." 

In answer to the question, '' By what means these 
decrees relative to the four-fold division became a part of the 
canon law ?" — '' I cannot do more than express an opinion 
that they were inserted by Gratian in his compilation, to 
support the authority which the pope had continued to 
exercise till at least within one hundred years of his time, ' 
of preventing this division in newly formed bishopricks. 
But (historically speaking) I should say that the practice 
of the division had virtually become obsolete, except as to 
the bishops' quarta pars, at the time when Gratian com-' 
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piled tlie Dusitali.'" " Did tliese decrees ever form 
part of the canon law of England or Ireland ?" — " Never,, 
it being a fundamental principle of the ecclesiastioi 
coDimon law of our country that no part of the canon la»l 
of tlic church of Rome is binding, unless it be received 
the English courts. A foreign canon must be both n 
ceived and practised, in order that it should beconw 
English law ; and no proof whatever can be adduced of 
this part of the canon law being so much as discussed in 
the ecclesiastical courts." " Was not property granted to 
the church by catholics subject to this principle of the 
canon law V — " That property granted by catholics to the 
church was subject to this principle of the canon law can be 
true only when applied to the case of casual oblations, made 
at the altars of such churches as continued to practice thisi- 
divlsion ; but as respects lands and tithes given in endow- 
ment, the canon laws are totally silent upon it, and ao 
proof can be adduced that the revenues given by such 
endowments were so divided." " Was not tlie four-fold 
division prescribed to Augustine by Gregory ?" — " T 
four-fold division is mentioned by Gregory in his letter 
Augustine, but it appears to me that all the writers, butb^ 
catholic and protestant, who have carefully examined thai 
document, concur in the opinion that what Gregory pn 
scribed was not a division but community of good. 
the acknowledged right of tbe poor to share the bounty of 
the church, Gregory's words, ' Communi autem vita in- 
ventibus, jam de faciendis justissibus vel exhibenda hospi- 
talitate, et ad implenda misericordia nobis quod eril 
loquendum? cum omne quod saperuut in causis piis at 
religiosis erogandum est,' are as plain exhortations to a 
duty which every clergyman of our church now feels it 
incumbent upon him to discharge, as tliey are proofs that 
no specific portion was allotted to the poor." " Did the 
kings of England of the Saxon and Danish line confii 
the law of the church which gave a right in tithes to 
poor?" — " In an essay which I have lately published u 
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the subject of the quadripartite, I have maintained the 
opinion that this division is not so much as alluded to by 
any of the Anglo Saxon kings, from the time of Augus- 
tine down to that of Edward the Confessor, the authority 
which I have followed being the collection of canons and 
councils in Wilkins' Councilia. Since the publication of 
that essay, a gentleman of great literary reputation pointed 
out to me a passage in a constitution of the time of Athel- 
red, 1008, which recognises a tripartite division. It is 
evident, from circumstances with which I need not trouble 
the committee^ that that passage must have been known to 
Wilkins, who has, as it would appear, deliberately omitted 
it; and there are some marks of suspicion attaching to 
the document, which are at present sufficiently strong not 
to allow of my giving up my opinion, that no law, or con- 
stitution, or canon, of the Anglo Saxon or Danish kings, 
notices the division. But admitting the constitution of 
Athelred to be genuiDe, I consider this single circumstance 
to be of little weight when the immense mass of negative 
evidence against the existence of the division is duly con- 
sidered. At all events it is something little short of a 
perversion of truth to assert generally ' that the kings of 
England, commencing with a father or grandfather of 
Alfred, down to Edward the Confessor, sanctioned this 
division as a part of the laws of the church, when no proof 
can be adduced upon which the assertion may be founded.'" 
'* If the decree of Gelasius took effect, did it apply to all 
sorts of church property including tithes?" — " Upon that 
I do not think any question can be made. To the best of 
my recollection the local councils which recognise the 
division, apply it equally to the revenues of the church 
from whatever source arising." " Would it be a 
valid excuse for the catholic clergy in Ireland not 
giving one fourth to the poor, to urge that they were 
not the beneBciaries ?" — ** If the catholic clergy in 
Ireland do really believe that the papal canon law is 
binding upon them, the necessity of dividing the revenues 
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cannot be altered by the nature of tbe source from I 
whicb these revenues are derived. The catholic church' I 
of Ireland would certainly be obliged now to act in th&:| 
same way, with relation to her reveuuea which : 
from oblations, as the churclies did in tbe middle ages, 
who recognized the fourfold division, and who were 
planted amongst the heathen." " When that divisioa , 
prevailed, was it an equal division, and were the pooi 
always partakers in it?" — " I have catholic authority, tbatl 
of Fra. Paolo, the historian of the council of Trent, for ' 
asserting, that the division when practised, was not an 
eqnal one, but varied according to the peculiar circum- 
stances of each city. In the decree of the Council of 
Braeara, 5(i3, mention is made of a division of revennea 
amongst the clergy, the bishop, and the fabric, but no 
notice h taken of the poor." "Of what value, in aa 
historical point of view, are the decrees of Gelasias, 
and of Simplicius, the council of Lateran, the evidence 
of Bede, the declarations of Blackstone and Ware, the 
excerptions of Egbert, and tbe canons of Elfric J" — " With 
reference to the proof of the practice of a fourfold division 
of tithes in England or Ireland, it appears to me qnite 
irrelevant to quote decrees of popes made prior to 
the sixth century, and of which there is no proof that 
they ever were received in England. The evidence of 
Beds is nothing more than tbe prudaction of Gregory's 
letter to Augustine, mentioned in a previous ansiver, and 
which may be said to establish the doctrine, that a com* ■ 
munity of goods existed in the Anglo-Saxon cbarch, batM 
not to prove a vested right of tbe poor. In a former^ 
answer, I have declared that the decrees of the council at 
Lateran are totally silent upon the subject. The declare* 
tions of Ware, or, rather of Harris, in his edition of 
Ware's Ilibemiea, estaitlisb tbe fact of the tithes of a 
certain part of Ireland being divided between the bishop 
and bis clergy, who received each one-fourth, and the lay- 
impropriator, who received half llie tithes, but cannot be 
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adduced to prove any vested right of the poor. The ex- 
cerptions of Egbert, and tlie canoDs of Elfric, are of no 
authority ; they do not pretend to be canons of the 
English church : indeed, the excerptions of Egbert are 
nothing but copies from foreign canons ; nor is it possible 
to conclude from them, that the practice of tripartite 
division existed in England; although they are good 
indexes that such a practice had been sometime sanc- 
tioned. As to the authority of Blackstone, which has 
been so often quoted, it may be briefly observed, that 
his name has been most unfairly used in this controversy •• 
for having stated incidentally in bis first edition, that a 
fourfold division did once prevail, he has been made to 
express the opinion, that it did prevail in England; 
although in his second volume, where he gives a very 
fM account of the origin of tithes in England, he says 
not a word of any fourfold division ; but states expressly, 
that that fourfold division was invented by Charlemagne, in 
France. And if we should admit that it was Blackstone's 
opinion that this division did once prevail in England ; 
still it may be with the greatest truth denied, that Black- 
stone has given the least sanction to the notion, that 
he considered this division to have ever formed a part 
of the English law." *' Are yoa prepared to assert, that 
the. fourfold division never prevailed, or was observed for 
centuries in the church?" — "I will not say that the 
^urfold division never prevailed ; but I am prepared to 
say, that it never prevailed anywhere for centuries to- 
gether; that it was never adopted in England; and that 
if proof can be adduced that it prevailed, it wilt be found 
to be only in cathedral or mother churches, and did not 
affect the church, generally, after the formation of se- 
parate benefices or rectories in the tenth or eleventh 
centuries." "What was the cause of the introduction 
of tithes ; was it for the sake of the poor or the clergy ?'* 
— 'VThe assertion of their being introduced for the poor, 
appears to me perfectly gratuitous. As Tespects England, 



we are Id possession of all the laws enacted fro 
est times relative to the giving of tithes: anc 
alone are sufficient to disprove the statement, indepeadent 
of later and more specific grants of tithes to the charch, 
in which no mention is made of the poor." " Was Ihe 
distribution of tithes in full force in England during the 
twelfth century; and does not Thomaasin give a full 
account of the practice in England ?" — " I am prepared 
to state, that the assertion which is made of the four- 
fold division of tithes being in full force in England 
during the twelfth century, is totally without foundation, 
and incapable of historical proof. As to Thoniassin's 
account of the practice in England ; I am acquainted 
with that work, and can only say that any person 
refers to him for information upon this matter, a: 
spects England, will find that his information is 
ceedingly limited, and will turn from the book as mnt 
disappointed as 1 have been. It is true that he doi 
pursue his subject through the period of history whi< 
might be described as 'the various reigns of the kings of 
England previous to the accession of Canute the Dane.' 
It is true also that he quotes laws and ordinances of the 
church under the Danish rule, and comes afterwards to 
the Norman line; but it is not correct to say that he 
quotes this four-fold division as a part of English law, as 
a practice pursued during that period in Eugland. Upon 
English affairs he is, as I believe, almost totally silent. 
The chapters of his work are not divided according to the 
changes of affairs in England by the Anglo Saxon, Danish, 
or Norman rule, but by the great periods of the first and 
second five hundred years of the christian era." " To, 
what do yon attribute the distress which prevailed up( 
the dissolution of the monasteries, if not tu the loss 
some vested rights of the poor in church property?" — " f 
attribute the distress which prevailed nt the demolition of 
the monasteries, in a great degree, to the loss of such 
vested rights as the poor had in the revenues of 
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teries. The nature of those rights will be found clearly 
explained in the numerous rentals of all the monasteries 
of England, which are given at full length in the vulor 
ecclesiasticum of Henry the eighth; and from which it 
appears, that whilst the sums given to the poor by the 
monasteries, bore a very small proportion to their whole 
revenues, the cause of their being given was, in every case, 
a specific endowment being made by the founders of the 
monasteries, and such as it is impossible to attribute in any 
degree whatever to the previous existence of any vested 
rights of the poor." 

The Rev. Mr. Hale's evidence is so important, every 
word of it, that, in truth, I might quote the whole of 
his examination as matter substantially valuable in itself^ 
independent of the direct overthrow which it gives to 
the false positions taken by Dr. Doyle. It meets his 
research, it exposes his fallacy, and completely settles 
the question, and reflects honour upon the candid and 
learned person examined. 

I would conclude this portion of the general subject by 
referriug to Dr. Doyle's most singular explanation of the 
discrepancy of his opinions with regard to the establish- 
ment in Ireland in 1825 (in answer to query 3343) , from 
bis conduct in 1832. He, in the first named year, recom- 
mends composition to be universally adopted, and a com- 
pulsory clause inserted in it, and he concludes his speech 
by an avowal that the public feeling upon the subject 
followed his dictation :-r~" that, though I did not consider 
that there was a moral obligation on the part of the people 
of Ireland to pay this tax without dispute, yet when the 
State would be generous to us I would be generous to the 
clergy of the State, and I would willingly at that period 
have submitted to that arrangement, and probably would 
not have raised my voice against the tithe system, if 
passions had not been excited. But, however, things have 
been altered very much, and my feelings have altered 
very much with them. Terapora mutantur et nos muta- 
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nam in illis, bat my jadgment as to charch property has 
not changed/' 

However tbe sobject is again taken ap in the Hoase of 
Lords, in the series of qaestions and answers which follow 
in p. 349. Year attention is reqnested to the following 
passage in the evidence yon gave before the committee of 
this Hoase in 1826. 

** Would the objection to tithes as they now stand be 
removed in any degree by giving admissibility to political 
power to the Roman catholic laity?'' — ** Yes, I do con*- 
ceive that they would be greatly removed,'* The next 
qnestion is, " How would tithes become less objectionable, 
considering they are to be paid by a peojrfe chiefly engaged 
in tillage of land ?" The answer is — ** I think if the 
present tithe composition bill were nniversall j adopted, or 
a compnlsory claase inserted in it, and the tithe levied by 
an acreable tax, that woald excite infinitely less discontent 
than at present exists." 

Also in a letter to Lord Liverpool written by yoa, there 
appears this statement : — >*' So little am I disposed, in the 
event of this question being settled to interfere with the 
charch establishment, that I take the liberty of suggesting 
how the collection of tithes may be rendered less on^xHis 
and odious." ** How do you reconcile that with yoiar 
present opinions — that the collection of tithe, whatever 
shape it may take, is an odious and oppressive tax^ that 
you yourself at that time proposed to render oompuls<Hry ?" 
The reply is — ** 1 did not therefore express or iniply that 
I looked upon it as a just tax, but that / would lighten the 
pressure of it upon the country. As to the rest, which is 
a question as to the consistency of my opinions, I say that 
in 1825, when I gave that evidence, I set, and justly, a 
great value upon the emancipation of the catholics ; I w«s 
willing to make g^eat sacrifices to procure that boon, and 
I was anxious, and always have been, to retire from all 
interference with politics, and to apply myself to my pro- 
fessional duties. If the question had been settled then, as 
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was prc^oised, I should have acted agreeably to those 
feelings and opinions, and I ceitainly sbonld not have in- 
terfered at all, I believe to the end of my life, with the 
ohmrch estabUshment* But at that period oar just hopes 
were disappointed; and what has been called the new 
reformation commenced a little before, then progressed 
immediately after ; and the whole of the evangelical patty, 
or, as they are commonly called in Ireland, the calvani$tic 
pari of the clergy ^ took an active share in this. To this 
opposition, or to the new rejbrmation, which excited the 
passions and hostility of the people," (or rather say anger 
<if the faction), '' ther^ succeeded the Bronswick dabs, in 
which some of the clergy took a prominent part : then 
came the struggle upon the subject of education, where We 
traced, or imagined we could trace, the whole of the 
evils which excited the passions of the country, for a 
long time, principally to the interposition of the clergy. 
Those things altogether combuied to place the clergy in 
a very odious Ught, and to atter their position towards as 
ahnost entirely ; and to excite in as feelings towards them 
wloch we never would have felt, had the hopes we were led 
to enlertain in 1825, been realized. This is the explama- 
tion of the matter, which I take the liberty of submittlDg 
to year Lordships : whether it be satisfactory or not^ it is 
ftr your lordships to deterttiinpe." 

Here, then. Dr. Doyle opecily declares Jus motives. It 
appears from his evidence, that he was willing to retire 
from thfe pffbHc exertion of bis distinguished aA)ilities ; but 
tbart he was roused to a vhidiotim ofrfAih^t^n of them ; 
because, in the fest place, he sustained a temporary sus- 
pension of the attahiment of the great boon of catholic 
^mimcipation, which they had first been employed to wrest 
from got efmmotit. I%at bo<m had been deckiii'ed from the 
beginning, by Ihe agitsKtors, to be the ftrst link ofily of a 
chain of evenfts which, commencing with emancipation, 
progressing in the abolition of the established church, was 
to terminate in the repeal of the Uiiiion, the separatioA of 
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England from Ireland, and the restoration of Ibe s 
macy of the Fope in the latter country. 

Thoie who saw the iihadows of the coming erenl 
atrelcbing themselves before, expressed their opiaioi 
and so incarred the resentmeDt of litis mott christian 
bishop. The neict subject of the resentment of the faction 
who have sought the annihilation of tlie protestant estab- 
lishment was, that fhey were active in tlieir eflbrls to 
protestantize the people of Ireland, and that they were 
promoters of the new reformation, which to this hoar is 
making a rapid progress in the country. They roused a 
curiosity and an&tous inquiry amongst the people respect- 
ing eternal salvation, that neither the latinity of tbe mass, 
nor the seductive convenieDce of the viaticum of holy 
oil and purchased absolution could satisfy ; and they, 
through the intervention of bible societies, circulated the 
word of the living God so extensively, that the principles 
of Christianity were finding their way through the wildest 
bogs and to the highest hills in the country. 

Education in the Scriptures, which lead to the saving 
knowledge of tbe Redeemer, was then to be contended 
against. And as popery had assumed to itself alone the 
right of dispensing that knowledge, the factious cry was 
again raised, that the church which wonld, in the first in- 
stance, maiutain the principles of the constitution, and next 
extend the light of the reformation, through the aid of 
scriptural education, should be doomed to utter destruc- 
tion ; and Dr. Doyle advised the well -organized and obe- 
dient flock he superintended to use their utmost ingenuity 
to defeat the legal payment of tithe, upon which that ob- 
noxious church depended for existence. 

Uere, then, we find Dr. Doyle shewing that bis autho- 
rity alone was suflicient to awaken the hostility of tbe worst 
passions of the people against the protestant established 
church in Ireland; because that church faithfully, fear- 
lessly, and conscientiously ilischarged her duties. 

Dr. Doyle here acknowledges that the boon he aongl 
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when obtained, was forgotten; or only thought of as a 
means to carry into effect the ulterior objects, which were 
constantly in view of the catholic priests, whilst affording 
themselves as the instruments of political agitation. Pro- 
perty, whether lay or religious, has been the object of the 
aggressions of the faction. And the struggle is not at this 
moment so much a contest to abate tithes as a nuisance, 
as it is to controul the freedom of civil and religious 
unions, and to banish protestant proprietors from a popish 
country. * 

. Dr. Doyle could have forgiven tithes, could have recom- 
mended a compulsory commutation of them, to render 
them less displeasing to the people ; but Dr. Doyle could 
not forgive the establishment of clubs or societies in the 
country, which had the object of maintaining the principles 
of the revolution of 1688. He could have suffered the 
existence of the protestant church and clergy were they 
inactive and idle ; but when, in conformity to the princi- 
ples they derived their name from, they were active in 
exposing, though with christian meekness and humility, 
the errors of the popish religion they protested against,, 
he would wage a war against the means of its subsistence. 
He could have suffered them to drag on an insignificant 
and dronish existence : but when they are conspicuous and 
active in opening the way by education to the communi-^ 
cation of knowledge, through which salvation is to be at- 
tained, he avows his determined enmity, and uses -all his 
resources, and his mischievous power, in order to ruia 
them, and to prostrate their church as his foe. 
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CHAP. VII. 

FARTHER EVIDENCE OP THE DANGEROUS VIEWS OF 
FACTION — SUGGESTIONS RBSFBCTINO CHURCH-RB* 
FORM IN IRELAND. 

* 

I have stated that the objeot of the faction who have, 
through agitation, so unhappily misniled Irelaiid for tome 
years past^ was not the abatement of a grievance, not die 
eorrection of abuses, hot the extinction of proteatantism 
in Ireland. We have seen the essential oonnexion between 
the maintenance of the protestant church in that conntry 
and of British connexion : and we have observed the insi-r 
dions Resign and the avowed motives of Dr« Doyle's jmblie 
conduct, with respect to the church establishment* Vari- 
ous plans have been suggested for remodelling the chordi 
in Ireland, and for a new appropriation di her fondfl : hut 
before any of these plans shall be here remarkod on^ let ui 
hear the following manifesto from one of the organs of &e 
fiiction. The FrtemtniM Jaumal (with which Mr. Uemry 
Grattan was connected) is the oi^pan to which 1 refer: and 
the letter, that shall now be quoted from that paper of the 
party, is the document 1 allude to. The motto it, '' Car* 
thago est Menda.^^ 

'' Sir, — I am opposed to any proposition for a v^rm of 
the church establishment of this country. With respect to 
that institution, a revolutionary policy is the only one I can 
bring myself to consider rationsJ, just, or adequate to flie 
evil. There is but one reform for the church of Ireland- 
its annihilation. To talk of removing its abuses is weak. 
The church itself is the grand abuse. Let us trouble 
ourselves, therefore, no more with the plans for enforcing 
residence, dissolving unions, spiritualizing the mitre, or 
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lavelliDg salary to the standard of service. Let as enlarge 
our views; Qut boldly to the bottom of the grievance ; vex 
ourselves no longer with trimming the branches ; but lay 
the axe to the root of the tree. Let us be reformers in the 
state ; but revolutionists in the church. 

** There is but one reform for the church (not) of Ire- 
land, its annihilation : upon this question there must be 
no compromise. Moderation on this point is treason to the 
people, and to the democratic principle: — moderation is 
right when good is mixed up with evil, — when, with much 
to be reprobated, there is something to be approved,— 
when an institution has some leaning to liberty ; and turns, 
at least, one of its faces to the people. But when all is 
corrupt; when a system has no sound part in it; when 
the political monster has no solitary virtue to redeem it ; 
when there is no leaning to liberty or the nation ; but the 
whole bent is to tyranny and faction ; to be moderate is 
then to be hollow. He that talks of moderation gives 
nneqnivocal proof that he has still some hankering after 
Gonraption, that he is not a democrat in heart. 

** Would you distinguish the democrat in heart from the 
democrat in words? Try them by the question pf the 
ebmrch establishment : the latter will reform it, will repair 
it, will improTe it, and remodel it. Ask the former his 
sentiments ^ he answers — away with it, away with it, away 
with it« 

** Them it one broad and simple principle which exhi- 
bits, at a glance, the truth of the proposition — that there 
is no reform for the church, but overthrow. A protestant 
establi^ment in Ireland can never be a national one ; and 
no institution that is not national is tolerable in a free 
oountr J. We have to choose between the blessings of a 
protestant eharch and a free constitution4 To attempt to 
Batioaalize the establishment, is to attempt an impossibility. 
My Lord Farnbam had a scheme some years back, which, 
had it but succeeded, would have solved the problem. But 
it did not succeed : and the fate of th^t enunent statesman 



sbould warn us against indulging in similar political chi- 
meras. To bribe the country into protestantism 
feasible as to mould the ei«tablishmcnt into a proper inal 
tation. 

" The politicians of the conservative clubs have tbem< 
selves got as far aa church reform. Can there be cleare 
evidence that church reform is not what tbe nation wants 
A surrender of petty abuses is the policy of all corruplioi 
ists in apprehension of popular movement : to part with 
little to preserve much is a lucrative compromise : this 
tbe game the churcli faction is playing. They are ready 
to abandon the pluralist, to recall the absentee, to feed tbe 
curate: let tbe nation but leave them tbe establishment, 
and they will not stickle about the correction of a few 
abuses. But will tbe nation agree to such a bargain 
What Is it to tbe nation whether these abuses are corrected 
or not I Were all tbe benefices of Ireland heaped upon 
single parson, and that parson to reside at the Antipodt 
what would it signify to the people? It is easy to see whi 
tbey would lose. Mo, the abolition of abuses is a 
concern : the national concern is tbe abolition of the esU 
hlishment. 

■' When the orangeman talks of reform, it is a certain 
sign that revolution is the proper remedy : he can only be 
a reformer upon predatory principles : what he concedes 
mnst necessarilv be something, which be finds it unsafe to 
retain: what be retains, is precisely that which tbe people 
must deprive him of. Sir, the church establishment must 
ie overthrown, for tbe sake of peace, and for the sake of 
freedom : there can be no peace, no freedom, while a sect 
overtops Ibe nation ; while an institution is greater than 
the country. The religion and the poverty of Ireland 
denonnce tbe church — Ireland is too catholic for its pro- 
testantism, and too indigent for its wealth. The act of 
1829 shivered but one joke — quenched but one firebrand. 
Emancipation from tbe church, must be complete 
pation from the code. 
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''Tiie system, which is slavery in all countries ; in this 
is slavery und blood: the sword will never depart out of 
the land, but in the train of tithes and mitres. The Irish- 
man will never be free, until he walks amongst the ruins 
of the establishment. 

** Look for an instant to the church of England : I 
would ask^ what has separated them ? the act of Union is 
declaratory that they are one, and indivisible : the decree 
of the people has gone out against it^ and it totters to its 
fall. They deposed the boroughmongers ; and they will 
not brook the bishops : they leave it to His Grace of 
Canterbury to entertain his abundant leisure with bills to 
restrain pluralities, and augment the value of small 
livings: they aim at a higher mark: they have fixed an 
admiring eye on the religious regulations of the new 
world ; and they say, that the whole fabric of ecclesias- 
tical dominion must go the way of Old Gatton and Old 
Sarum. Now, signal as have been the conquests of sec- 
tarians, vast the defections the conventicle has made 
from the church; the English establishment unquestion- 
ably retains some of the lines and features of a national 
institution. It once had a right, and it still has not 
lost all pretensions to that character. In justice, more- 
over, let me add, it has never stained itself with the 
slaughter of the people. Mammon is its deity, not 
Moloch. 

^* Now turn to the church (not) of Ireland. That insti- 
tution was national at no period of its history ; nor i& 
there a page of that history that is not written in blood. 
Its Alpha and Omega is — naked, insolent, inhuman, rapa- 
city, and perisecution. 

'' It was in its origin, as it is on the verge of its ruin ; 
the church of a faction, the citadel of the Orange garri- 
son, the strong hold of that band of plunderers, called 
the protestant ascendancy. The heaviest, most galling^ 
most ignominious link of the long chain of catholic 
depredation. 
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''The church of fingland, was onoe ciMiiiected with 
the people; it has ceased to belong to them» and ita 
doom is sealed. — ^The church of Ireland would never 
have existed ; had the consideration of the people entered, 
for a moment, into the thoughts of its crowned founders. 
Shall the former be overthrown, and the latter reformed ? 
No, we owe the establishment an ample return for all 
its favours. 

'' I confess it were easy to imagine such a change in 
the administration, and such a reduction in the bulk of 
the established church as would go fax to remove the 
financial arguments against it. But iit is not enough to 
abate that nuisance as a scheme of plunder : it most be 
abated as a badge of servitude : the naticm is affironted 
by it as well as robbed. We want no establUhmetU y we 
approve of no establishment ; we are against the principle 
of all establishments ; we consider them JundameniaUy 
intolerant; radically vicious, essentially anti-christiatt. 
But if the curse is upon us ; if the incestuous marriage is 
indissoluble ; if conscience is never to be firee ; if the 
examples of regenerated France and republican America 
are too great to be imitated in Ireland ; at least let the 
faction retire before the nation : in commcm decency 1^ 
the church, a minute sect, make room Jbr that of a groat 
people. 

In common justice let the many predominate over the 
few ; in common humanity and honesty, let the victims of 
violence and fraud be the smallest possible fraction of the 
conmiunity. If the chalice must be bitter, at least let it 
not be poisoned. 

*^ These, sir, are the sentiments, of a protestant ; one, 
however, who neither holds Mr. Stanley the best friend, 
nor Mr. Boyton the best expounder a£ protestantism ; a 
protestant, who thinks that the precqf>ts of Christianity 
make part of his religion ; who thinks it possible, and 
right, to difier from bis fellow citiz«AS on points of fidth, 
without harbouring towards them a contemptuous or ami* 
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moDioas feeling ; who believes that he is not aathorized 
by the doctrine and example of the redeemer, to exclude 
the catholic from the pale of his sympathy ; who sees in 
the new testament a code of integrity, self denial, peace, 
and charity ; and no sanction for a greedy, selfish, con- 
tentious and sanguinary system ; who thinks the acts of 
an Irish clergy differ in many important particulars from 
the acts of the apostles ; who sees no precedent for the 
Wallstown carnage in the evangelical records ; who thinks 
protestantism has no worse enemies than those who are 
most amply paid to advance it ; and who conscientiously 
believes that it was amongst the objects of Christ's mission 
upon earth to condemn the principle of churches, and the 
practice of churchmen. If, sir, you do not disprove of 
the sentiments of such a protestant, you will, perhaps, 
indulge me, at an early opportunity, with another comer 
of your paper, devoted to the same subject. 

" Yours, a Barrister.^' 
That the total destruction of the church of England in 
this country, is more than contemplated by the spoliators 
ot tithes; and that its demolition forms but a conse- 
cutive link in the chain of events already alluded to, 
we find reason to infer, likewise, from tlie evidence 
of the Archbishop of Dublin. In page 135, Lords, 
he says, that, aH who, either from motives of personal 
ambition, religious or national animosity, wish for the 
overthrow of the established church, are naturally led to 
look to the destruction of the endowments, as a ready 
means of accomplishing their purpose. He says, that 
they are working out their ultimate ends by means of an 
oarganization, a secret combination of persons, skilful and 
determined agitators, availing themselves of a favourable 
conjuncture to call forth the smotjhered discontent, relative 
to the titbe system, which bad arisen from causes long 
before existing. He further says, that it can scarcely be 
denied that the concession oi the catholic daimB was 
cottoidwed (by a grqat many, at feast) as granted to in- 
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timidatioD, from the maimer in which it was understood ] 
to be coococlei), as something that could not be withheld; 
and had contributed to embolden the Roman catholics, j 
in many instances, to organize a plan for obtaining some- I 
thing more. This distlngnisbed prelate owed his elevation I 
to tlio see of Dnblin, to the patronage of the present 1 
government; notwithstanding which, we find him (in f 
page 191) stating, "that there is a strong feeling in 1 
many parts of Ireland, that the government are, a 
were, by-atandera, leaving the clergy to recover theur;! 
titlies as they can, and that they care very little loAicAil 
partij succeeds." 

Such, indeed, was the feeling, carefully fostered and'l 
circulated through the country by the agitators and their | 
press, subsequent to tlie change in the administration, 
which brought a reforming cabinet into power. 

The protestants of Ireland are a mixture of extremes 1 
in religious opinions, united only by their property, and I 
the necessity of junction, to protect them from the ag- 
gressions npon their lives and possessions made by the' j 
Boman catliolic party occasionally, when roused by agi- 
tation. The descendants of the preabyterian settlers 
introduced by James the First; the posterity of the pn- 
ritnas, who received their military arrears in grants of 
lauds won by the sword of Cromwell; the followers of 
William, established too by conquest: — all differ as widely 
in their religious opinions from each other, as they dissent 
from the creed of Popery. They possess the soil, and 
many of them being sprung from tliose (who in Scotland 
had successfully combatted lo overthrow episcopacy, and 
spoliate tithe property) pay with reluctance the share of the. J 
produce of the land, which the law in Ireland binds theni'l 
to give to the established church ; and an excuse to evade n 
a money payment, may readily suit willi their conscientioos 
scruples. The situation in which the govermnent bad 
been placed, was one of extreme difficulty. Aware that 
reasonable and unexceptionable complaints existed npon_ 
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the sabject of tithes and their mode of collection, pledged 
of old to correct the grievance, the; could not approach 
the examination of its difficulties and abuses, with a view 
to correction, without awakening the factious hope of 
demolition ; and they found themselves not relied upon by 
protestants, whilst pushed on by the Roman catholic party 
to destroy an establishment, which they wished to support. 

Nothing can be more true than that the whole system of 
tithing was attended, in Ireland, with grievances, that were 
directly injurious to the cause they were intended to serve. 

The church of Christ was never meant to be fed with 
blood, or supported by arms. A sanguinary rival in the 
church of Rome might seek ascendancy by violence : but 
a christian reformed church would look to the restoration 
of pure gospel principles yor its maintenance alone. 

Amongst those who are discontented with the existence 
of our establishment, are to be numbered many, very 
many indeed, who entertain the purest views of the 
gosper truths, and temper their religious zeal with the 
soundest moderation. 

That the distributive economy of our church wealth is 
nnequal and unjust, is a charge they bring forward, and 
which, it is feared, cannot be rebutted. 

That the patronage through which the church property 
flows, is impure and unspiritual, is another unanswerable 
'charge : a third, and equally true, whilst it arises from the 
two preceding ones, is the inadequacy of support, and 
the insufficient number, of working clergy who labour for 
the spiritual and temporal interests of the people. To 
fix a church establishment upon a pure basis, it is not 
simply necessary to enact laws for the recovery of the 
rights and dues that may belong to it: the committees 
have had the whole matter fairly under their consideration ; 
and no man of candid judgment can dissent from the de- 
termination they have arrived at. Through the extinction 
of tithes by commutation, and not the destruction of the 
protestant church establishment, as interpreted by the 
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faction to their deloded fcJlow«rs» it may not be too saii- 
goine in us to look forward to a roftoration of prinitive 
christian simplicity of faith ; and to an establiahment, in 
Ireland, planting a sound reformation in the aflTections of 
the people generally. 

The chorch, as it is now in Ireland, in its coostitational 
arrangements has preserved too much of the nature and 
character of popery. Pluraliiies^ exemptions, sinecures, 
translations, and non-residence, are all evils of Roman 
origin, which had escaped excision at the period of the 
imperfect reformation in Ireland. 

The concurrent testimony of almost every witness ex- 
amined ; even the reluctant evidence of Dr. Doyle and 
Mr. Lalor, support the great advantage to be derived firom 
tithe composition. This plan seems to form the basis 
of every well-considered proposed arrangement for the 
improvement of the condition of the churchy and the 
general pacification of Ireland on the subject. 

But the committees have reported most fully up<m a 
variety of matters connected with the stability of chmch 
wealth. They have sketched a plan for the commutation 
of tithes, the establishment of corporations, and the ma- 
nagement of a fond to supersede the necessity of a vestry 
oess ; but they have, in providing for the collection of the 
revenues of the church, in a less offensive mann^ to the bulk 
of the people, totally abstained from any notice of a more 
efficient application, for its real use, of those revenues when 
collected. This is but to cleanse the edge of the cup ; 
the dross is left, still foul, at the bottom : the one thing 
needful is forgotten or unnoticed. Impure patronage is the 
crying evil that wastes the energies of the church, and 
alienates the people from the teachers of the gospel : 
patronage that deals in spiritual promotion for political 
support, cannot give to the people a priesthood, sounder 
than the source from whence they are drawn. The church 
of Christ requires a spiritual priesthood^ and the people 
who are taught in spirit and in truth, will not grudge their 
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spiritaai pastors a reasonable and comfortable maintenance. 
But continual translation, from the carate to the metropo- 
litan, is the mischievous effect of the system of impure 
patronage. The meek and modest curate will not com- 
plain when promotion passes him, and the benefice, whose 
duties he discharges, is pawned Jar a parliamentary vote, 
or sold by the impropriate patron : but the affections of the 
flock are wounded and insulted, and the new incumbent 
often finds the people's minds opposed to him. It would 
be as easy a matter to correct the evils arising from abuses 
of patronage^ as to take hold of the church lands, and in- 
terfere with their appropriation. It may be presumption 
to question the right to do either; but, if one can be 
interfered with, the other may be reformed. 

The establishment of a universal tithe composition would 
easily afibrd the means of doing so ; by the instrumentality 
of corporations, throwing the entire revenues of the church 
into one single fund. Rents of lauds, whether belonging to 
the dignitaries, rectors, or bishops, and compositions for all 
tithes, could then be gathered by one agent, and lodged in 
the bank of each district. 

The distinct episcopal district of each dioc^ese, thus 
having one agent, and the general corporation to consist of 
the bishop, the dean, the archdeacon, two beneficiaries, 
and two curates from each and every diocese in Ireland ; 
the whole system then of the establishment might be re- 
modelled ; the incomes of the bishops might be equalized, 
of deans and archdeacons likewise ; the entire of the paro- 
chial preferments divided into two classes* namely, the 
oppidan and rural ; the oppidan to have a large income, 
and to reside in the towns, the deans to belong to them, 
and to pdreside over them : whilst the archdeacon's duties 
would be confined to the inspection of the country clergy, 
and to overseeing their activity and the necessary provisions 
i&r their comfort in their residences. 

Equality of value in the several classes of preferment, 
would effectually overcome the evil of a restless ambition 
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for translations. Next to the inflaence of the Holy Spirit, 
it is believed there is no more attaching and powerful infla-. 
ence over the human mind than the moral respectability 
of local character. Give then the addition of this moral 
inflaence to the religious influence of the pastor, and you 
increase the influence of religious morality co-extensively. 
Let the selection of the candidates for orders uniformly be 
limited to the locality of the diocese where they were bom ; 
and upon promotion in the diocese, let it as uniformly fol- 
low restricted to that locality. When the incumbency of a 
benefice determines, let the senior curate of the diocese lie 
alone eligible to the succession. When the bishop leaves 
a vacancy, let the " conge d'elire" be restricted to that 
diocese, and be cofifined to persons over 40 years of age 
therein ; let the archbishop be sent only from the bishops 
of the province, and the primate taken from the heads of 
the whole* Such a plan as this is very nearly the simple 
oeconomy of an ecclesia matrix of early days, with the chap- 
ter of benefices attached to it : and not the presumptuous 
conceit of an innovator. It is of course extended much, 
and would directly interfere with the whole patronage, as 
now vested in the crown, and in lay impropriate advowsons, 
and collegiate and corporate patronage. 

If the crown and ministry be zealous in the good work 
of Christian restoration to the character of the primitive 
church, the sacrifice on their part is within their own power. 
With respect to the college advowsons, there is a simple 
remedy for that difficulty. In the Irish university, the ap- 
plication of learned labour and intellectual strength in the 
highest degree, is necessary to the obtaining a fellowship. 
The college has in its disposal, patronage to the annual 
value of about 20,000/. ; there are 32 counties in Ireland^ 
and upon an average, they each contain three considerable 
towns, making 06 towns altogether. I have then calculated 
upon an income of 1,000/, per annum each, for the oppidan 
clergy : and, as the fellows of the university are undoubtedly 
superior in education, and thereby qualified to meet the bel- 
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ter educated people, who generally reside in towns, let the 
college nominate as now in succession, to the oppidan 
vacancies, as far as the amount of their patronage goes. 

Let the bishop's lands, which might fall out of lease, or 
be purchased by the lessees, provide a fund to buy up all 
other advowsons, to be filled subsequently, according to 
the succession plan. This would effectually correct the 
abuses of patronage, and not injure the vested interests of 
any one whomsoever. When a deanry was vacant, it should 
be filled by the most eminently active and useful divine 
from the oppidan class ; when an archdeaconry was vacant, 
the most eminently active and useful rural clergyman should 
be appointed to succeed him. 

The crown's prerogative in nominating to the episcopacy, 
would be only restricted to the diocese, and not ahroyated, 
the selection of the dean with the same restriction to 
the class, the power of selection remaining still with the 
crown, and the achdeaconry with the bishop, under the 
same confinement to selecting from the rural class of 
rectors. The plan here proposed is simple, and as far as 
the vested interests of the church proprietors go, does not 
seem to disturb any ; for the corporations might be esta- 
blished to-morrow, and the universal system of property, 
collection, and patronage application, working together, 
could apply the surplus revenue annually falling in, to the 
increase of small, and diminution of large benefices of each 
class ; whilst the specific duties newly to be performed, as 
the character of dean and archdeacon and priest were ac- 
tually defined by convocations of the several chapters, and 
restored to the simple government of the primitive church, 
would not bear unreasonable imposition of duty upon any 
new acceptor of a benefice. Vested rights are the only 
stumbling block in the way of correction of the abuse of 
patronage. If the crown are able substantially to plead 
that such difficulties in the sacrifice of their patronage are 
insurmountable, there the question drops altogether, and 
the restoration of the plain and simple choice of an honest, 
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spiritual, working clergy, evenly and parochially distri- 
bated, must also fall to the ground : the property of the see 
lands must be equally intangible, and the present unequal 
distribution, impure patronage, and insufficient church es- 
tabiishment, make way for the strides of Dr. Doyle*s fol- 
lowers, to the re-establishment of popery, and the separation 
of Ireland from England. 

The discontent of Protestants at the grievances they 
complain of, are tenfold more important in their essential 
characteristics, than the complainttbat is made against tithes: 
the grievance of paying an heretical church, that Catholics 
cry out against, has been easily met, and entirdy removed : 
the close enquiry of the committee, together with the legal 
enactment upon the subject, that has passed last ses- 
sion, (for which the church are really and substantially 
indebted to the manly firmness of Mr. Stanley, in carrying 
it through the House of Commons, despite of the factious 
and bitter opposition of the tools of the Irish priests), ren- 
der the question of recovery of church revenue a simple 
one indeed ; and impose the burden upon the shoulders that 
should bear it, mixed with rent, and thrown upon the Pro- 
testant landlord ; and the church of Rome has no reason 
for complaint on the subject. No protestant churchman 
either, in bis senses, could have wished for more. But 
in the security of the revenue, and the efficiency of its ap- 
plication, those who would see the tranquillity and improve- 
ment of Ireland effected, would look with anxiety to a 
purification of its patronage, to a more equitable dieiribu' 
turn of its wealth, and finally, to an extension of the num- 
bers, and better support of its working and parochial clergy. 

Let us now see bow the increase to the supply of the 
wants of the people, both spiritual and temporal, could be 
afforded by the sacrifice on the part of the crown of the 
present abuse of its patronage. 

It appears that there are in Ireland, by one estimate^ 
1305 benefices, at present ; by Mr. Griffith's table, 1422. 
The portion of the revenues of these, which absentee in- 
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emnbentft (in Damber about 400) receive, are not expended 
in their paroclii&l or local connexion. It appears that there 
are about 250 curates, representing the absent beneficiaries, 
and about 150 actually absentees, and totally unaccountable 
clergy, without cure of souls. They may be vicars general 
of dioceses far away ; they may be chaplains to noblemen 
or bishops, or else excused on account of ilhiess, and li- 
censed to absent themselves ; but th^ parishioners are not 
the less deprived of an income which should be expended 
with them : they may be superannuated, imbecile, paralytic, 
insane, or infirm, and justice may require, that under such 
ctrcumstances, they should not be cast from the sphere of their 
former usefulness, totally unprovided for : it is also right 
that their place should be promptly and efficiently supplied, 
whenever a case occurred of inadequate discharge of duty, 
ivhetber arising from age, imbecility, or insanity, verified 
by the oath of the dean or archdeacon, as it might be in 
an oppidan or rural district.. An application should be 
made to the diocesan personally, to visit the benefice im- 
mediately, and summon the corporation of the diocese, to 
aaeertain the eono^tence or incompetence of the incumbent 
to the discharge of his duties : that a iitll year's absenea 
aboold be the ground of a similar proceeding ; that by a 
decMJon of the majority of tbe corporation, the case should 
be decided ; and if proved, the senior incumbent. of the 
ant ckaa, whether rural clergy or curates, should be ap- 
pointed to succeed^ and ose half of the sum allocated to 
the benefice by the corporatictt should be given to him, 
aa eoadjntor for the remainder of tite life of the incumbent, 
if it should last five years, at the expiration of which term 
he should be s<^ master. Shoiild the incumbent continue 
nrnwell, and incapable of an efficient discbarge of duty, 
after that period, that he should then be pensioned upon a 
fund created from tbe better dispcK^^ of church lands by 
1ik» corporation^ and his pension be Regulated according to 
ckcamstances ; such as length of service, and number ot 
the iamily which depended on him. In all cases the ior 
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cumbent should enter tlie benefice witliont aoy charges of 1 
fees for collatioD or institution, or titles of any kind, furthra 
tban a sioipte eutry of bis admission upon tbe record of tha I 
diocese. He sbould come to his work free aud unshackledl 
altogether ; bis house should be found in full repair foBB 
liira ; if he has had incumbrances of debt, he should Dot b 
enabled to pay them bj/ sequestration. 

The efficiency of church labour is often rendered naJJ 
gatory, by meu obtaining preferment without the meaid 
of introducing themselves with comfort and respectability 
thereto ; clogged by register's fees for admission, dispn 
portioned, enormous ; encumbered by charges belonging b 
tbe benefice; too often their entrance into the ministi] 
covers them with debt; and they begin their parochial 
labors as with a millstone round their neck. A sequestn 
tioD upon church property is paying a debt due to a per- 1 
Bonal creditor, at tbe expense of all those parishioi 
who look to the incumbent for spiritual comfort and 
a hospitable residence amongst them. The moment a^ 
sequestration is issued, that moment, the main purp< 
for which a clergyman's residence is valuable, ceases; 
means of hospitality terminate, and a curate, upon t 
small salary, becomes but an inadequate representativl 
of the modest munificence expected from an i 
beneficiary. 

The Irish clergy, from the recent building of suitabl 
residences for them, and the untiuished state around the 
dwellings generally, are put to much inconvenience an# 
expense, in finishing tbe imperfect places assigned them 
to dwell in. All their dwellings should be well formed, 
with walled garden, walled and protected offices, and a 
moderate well-fenced and divided spot of glebe ground; 
gates and divisions, formed and kept in good and sufficient 
order; the church lands would furnish an ample fund for 
the purpose ; and an economical and architectural branch 
should be established in each corporation, for the mainte- 
nance of the churches, and the clerical residence of eae 
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order of the clergy, subjected to the sapervision of the 
dean and archdeacon twice a year. 

A clergyman by sach means could enter at once upon 
the discharge of the clerical duties of any parochial charge 
that he might be nominated to, without inconvenience to 
himself or his family, and without expense laid out upon 
a place which he might not be left in, to enjoy it thereafter. 
The number of benefices might be increased to 1,600; 
to which there might be added 750 curates, at £150. per 
annum each. Supposing the number of curates now to be 
900, which from the last returns would appear to be 
about the nearest, in a round number, there would then 
remain, as an additional number to the working class of 
clergy, 800, or nearly 600 by the other return : the 
curate's income, during a probationary gradus, would thus 
be nearly one-half of the amount of the lower class of 
beneficiary. The curate would, generally^ in the course 
of succession, be advanced to a benefice, after a probation 
of eight or ten years ; a decent and competent sustenta- 
tion would always support him in his clerical labours, and 
a sufficient remuneration would await him to reward the 
maintenance of a pure and spiritual character, uniformly 
maintained during his probationary condition. 

Taking it for granted, as the reports of the tithe com- 
mittees have done, that the net produce of the composition 
for tithe would produce an annual revenue of £600,000., 
as stated by Mr. Blake, and that the annual return in rents 
and fines of the bishop's lands, would give ^^150^000. 
more ; the gross revenue of the church would then appear 
to be about j^50,000., after the necessary deductions and 
abatements had been made. 

Let the episcopal order be maintained in its true, vene- 
rable, respectable dignity; let hospitality be supported 
with modest abundance and cheerful simplicity in their 
houses ; but let not overgrown wealth present its attrac- 
tions to engross their attention, and seduce their minds 
from the awful interests with which they are entrusted : 
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let the Irish church still have its parliameotary represent' 
atives in London, and let the oorporatioo find and niain« 
tain residences for them, f jet the Primate have an ade- 
quate income to support the expensive situation in which 
he would thus he placed, as head of the Irish church, in 
connexion with the English seat of government : an in- 
come of about i! 10,000. per annum. Ijet the archbishop 
of Dublin represent the Irish church in the Irish seat of 
government, and have £6,000. per annom; and let the 
other two archbishops have £4,000. per annum each, for 
their respective provinces ; the 18 bishops to have j^ji,500. 
each, being supported also when attending parliament, 
at a suitable residence for the purpose ; and 20 deans, at 
^1,200 per annum each ; and the 22 archdeacons, £1,000. 
per annum each. Thus the dignified clergy, rendered 
active and efficient, would receive out of the gross 
amount of j^50,000, the sum of £119,000. : the remain- 
ing ^^031, 000. might be distributed in an equable man- 
ner throughout the parochial clergy, without distinction : 
ail sinecure dignities would cease and determine: all 
revenue derived from the country would necessarily be 
expended in the country : no income would afford surplus 
to accumulate : no relaxation of duty would allow of 
absence to expend elsewhere : a comfortable house, garden, 
and about £300., including glebe, would be the income of 
the rural clergy, generally diffused over the face of the 
country Such a provision would not be altogether be- 
neath the notice of the better class of families to become 
candidates for, as the higher prizes in the oppidan class 
would be the reward of distinguished merit and intellectual 
labour. The course of promotion, if slow, would be pure 
and certain ; and the word of God would find its way to 
every man's home. The insufficiency of spiritual labourers 
would be supplied, and an adequate support be furnished 
to all. Some such plan of a modest, well regulated and 
working church establishment, would win its way and gain 
the affections of the Irish people from the unfortunate 
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delusions which disturb their peace .- the church of Christ 
would soon supersede the charch of faction and of Rome ; 
and iuste^ of hatred to the law being inculcated by a 
titular bishop, to an infuriated peasantry, " peace, and 
goodwill towards men," would be the lesson they would 
learn. 

Such a plan might thus be digested, as would reconcile 
many to the church who are now dissatisfied with its 
wealth, or displeased at the mode of its application ; and 
while it conciliated the poor peasant of the church of 
Rome, . to a restored christian primitive church, it would 
introduce spiritual concord amongst dissenting and now 
disputant christians. 

In referring to the accomplishment of so great a change 
in the patronage of the church of Ireland as has been 
suggested here, it may be necessary more fully to explain 
the means whereby so desirable an end might be effected, 
witibout interfering with any vested rights or injuring the 
property of any individual. 

It appears, that the church lands in the possession of 
the bishops are leased, generally, to tenants for twenty- 
one years, renewed at the option of lessors or lessees, 
upon payment of a fine. Both Mr. Blake and Mr. 
Mahony consider those lands as, generally, affording one- 
fifth of the produce of the actual value of the land^ as 
the income of the bishop, in rent and fine, whilst the 
oUier four-fifths are the property of the lessee, deriving 
from the church. 

Mr. Blake and Mr. Mahony, both^ have projected 
scfa^nes, pointing at this under-rent as a future provision 
for the clergy of all ranks, without diminishing or increas- 
ing the amount of the incomes of any. Mr. Blake» in 
page 269, Lords, propounds the plan oi forcibly dealing 
with mich lessees, and compelling them to the alternative 
of being denied a renewal of their leases, or of taking a 
certain sum for the interest they now enjoy. Unquestion- 
ably it ui competent to the church, under existing laws, to 
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ran oat all soch leases ; and it is not necessary here io 
argoe the point, whether sach an alternative is eqaitable 
or not : one thing is qaite certain, that in considering how 
this interest under the charch hereafter may be appropri- 
ated, the prospective bearings of any alteration, whether 
forcible or not, shoald be well weighed, with a view to 
how the propagation of the protestant faith and the security 
of its establishment in Ireland, might be best effected. 

Mr. Blake (in page 268, Lords) calculates, that by his 
plan of compelling the lessees to sell their interests in the 
charch lands, or to have an improved and permanent title 
in them, at an improved rent, coapled with a plan for the 
government collecting the composition, the state would be 
a gainer of the sum of £300,000 per annum. 

(In Commons, page 426, et infra.) Mr. Blake suggests 
an ingenious and complicated plan of annuity system, 
which cannot fail of reminding any body, at all acquainted 
with the history of the last century, of the celebrated an- 
nuity scheme of law, in Paris, in Louis the Fifteenth's reign* 

The South Sea Annuity Scheme occurs to one's mind, 
too, in looking at the prospectus that he offers ; which 
tenders every seductive attraction, but the one of stable 
security in lieu of property, originally granted by the 
crown to the protestant church, and repeatedly confirmed 
by parliamentary enactments. 

Mr. Blake may be fond of annuity schemes; but, 
estates have been known to vanish under annuity schemes 
too, when under his peculiar charge. His plan is con- 
densed in his reply to query 4554, ** I would transfer to 
the crown the composition in lieu of tithe, as part of an 
arrangement which would ultimately secure to the clergy 
a revenue out of land, and would produce to the govern- 
ment a revenue, which, after enabling it to provide the 
clergy with land, would enable it to confer considerable 
advantages upon the public.'^ 

The summary then of this annuity scheme is, that the 
tithe composition rent may not be collected by the actual 
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owners of it, whilst wanting the protection of goverDUient ; 
bat that government are to find no difficolty in collecting 
it for themselves; and, that in consideration of their 
maintaining the authority of the laws, which are struck at 
universally, the government is to spoliate the church of 
£300,000 per annum, for some nameless, indefinite purpose 
of general utility to the country, as confined to the mind of 
Mr Blake. 

Mr. Mahony, whose general and statistic knowledge of 
the condition and circumstances of Ireland , afiTord the most 
invaluable information, and give the details of the most 
useful and practical character, looks upon the disentangle- 
ment of the see lands, from their present unprofitable, and, 
as he conceives, illegal disposition between the church and 
their tenants, as essential to a reform of its discipline, 
and a new distribution of its revenues. (See p. 498 Com- 
mons.) Mr. Mahony, from the data afforded by Mr. 
GriflSths, Mr. Delacour, and Mr Blake, and from which I 
have estimated the actual amount of church revenues in Ire- 
land at £750,000 per annum, computes, that by the letting 
of the church lands upon a sound sytem, having first run 
out the present leases, the actual total rental of the Irish 
church would be about £1,100,000. A surplus thus, after 
the distribution of the £750,000, that I have already sug- 
gested, would remain of £350,000, This large annual 
revenue he proposes to leave at the disposition of the 
clergy, for the use of the poor. (In page 498, Commons.) 
Mr. Mahony, in reply to query 5233, says, he thinks the 
clergy could be made almoners of the country, and proposes 
the appropriation of the surplus revenues of the church, to 
the relief of the poor through the clergy. He declares 
that he would never consent nor be a party to a spoliation 
of any kind : — for, he says, ** when we cease to respect the 
rights of the church as a corporation, and consent to take 
away, for other than ecclesiastical purposes, the smallest 
portion of her property, more extensive confiscations and 
revolutions will be at hand." 
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Now, if we suppose that the plan of nouiii^ oat tke 
leases of the bishops* lands be adopted, (and the report 
of the committee of the House of Commons erklently re- 
commends its serious consideration), we will then luiTe 
(provided no spoliation take place), an increase of dunch 
property, strictly applicable to the most important eode- 
siastical purpose, namely, the reform of our eccleaastical 
constitution, purifying its patronage, by the purchase of the 
advowtons of church livings, which, as they affofd a Teiy 
scandalous obstacle to the fair and pure app<»ntinent of 
spiritual teachers, would be the most vital reform that cxNild 
be eflected in the church establishment. 

The impropriate right of nominating to chnrch benefices, 
is generally in the hands of great landed proprietors, and 
too often sold by them. The bishops' leases, once set firee, 
would afford an opportunity of exchange for land, tat npon 
a valuation of every advowson, they might be purchased op 
altogether, (without voucliing for strict accuracy in the 
estimate of the whole) by the application of a small portion 
of the surplus, created by Mr. Mahony's plan. 

A brief consideration of the state of church patronage 
would su(m reduce the difficulty arising from the protec- 
tion of interests, now vested in advowsons. The sorplus 
affords, as stated by Mr. Blake, £300,000, applicable, (as 
he says he has a plan for its appropriation), to general par- 
poses of utility for the state. Mr. Mahony is more candid 
and open ; he would take a dormant and useless source of 
church wealth : and considering it as an application of 
an ecclesiastical character, would place it in the hands of 
tlie clergy, to disburse in conciliating the good will of thi 
poor. 

I shall not here go into the question of the poor laws ; 
but| taking the subject of the application of ecclesiaistical 
revennes, being confined strictly to ecclesiastical purposes, 
I conceive we are in the first instance bound to purify the 
channel through which the streams of charity ought to flow 
to the poor. Mr. Mahony's evidence, as well as Mr. 
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Blake's, affords us the means of doiog so. The charch 
iDcomes in the gifts of the lay patronage of Ireland, exclu* 
sive of the crown and the Irish university, reduced to round 
numbers, would be about £50,000 per annum. To pur- 
chase np the right of presentation would be an easy matter ; 
supposing the perpetual interest in them to amount to 
£1,000,000. The surplus of £300,000 of Mr. Blake's 
shewing, or of i^3d0,000, of Mr. Mahony's, would in four 
years' time, purchase it up altogether. But from the rela- 
tive position of the parties concerned, who are often imme- 
diate lessees of church lands, and at the same time holding 
impropriate patronage of presentation, it is fair to calculate, 
that two years income of th^ surplus revenue, as stated by 
Mr. Mahony, would be nearly sufficient to purchase up the 
whole of the lay patronage that might interpose their vested 
interests in the way of a wholesome succession system of 
church promotion in Ireland. Tliis could be facilitated by 
the exchange of see lands {or advowsons. Such a measure 
would give a really efficient church, and would leave suffi- 
cient then to make provision for building, repairing, and 
maintaining all protestant churches, cathedrals and chapels, 
as well as the residences of the clergy. From a general 
knowledge of the assessments at the Easter vestries for 
churches, their average may be fairly stated at 3d. per 
acre all round: this, upon Mr. Griffith's measurement, 
20,400,000 acres, would give a sum of J^170,000 per an- 
num : this divided into sixteen hundred churches, would 
give to each for maintenance and repairs alone, the sum of 
£106 5s. per annum; but the usual charge in country 
churches does not often amount to more than about one 
third or half of that sum. Thus then an oeconomy fund 
could be constantly gathered out of the surplus of the 
small churches, to meet the wants of the larger, by the 
corporation : and, as occasion required, expended* in re- 
building new ones upon more convenient and suitable sites. 
The remaining surplus might then be applied to the esta- 
blisiun^it of the residences of the clergy, in such parishes. 
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M from the Damben, or the wdght of daty annexed to 
thenif required a second clergyman in them; a small 
convenient house might be provided, with a garden, for 
the cnrate. 

In every diocese there should be a certain nnmber, pro- 
portioned to its extent, of unattached clergy, (taken from 
the 750 curates, at £150 per annum), candidates for ad* 
mission to permanent cures ; and who might supply the oc- 
casional absences which illness or business might caose, the 
dean or archdeacon regularly certifying the grounds upon 
which they were to be employed, and the cause for which 
it was necessary to engage them. 

In considering a church reform, such as has been here 
suggested, the great and ultimate object held in view, is, 
the rescuing the mass of the people from the yoke of 
error and superstition they are now under, and extending 
the blessings of pure, reformed views of the gospel truths. 
It may be painful and invidious to draw comparisons ; but 
the text, ** By their fruits ye shall know them," is too 
striking to avoid exhibiting the contrast that the Roman 
catholic and protestant persuasions present, as respectively 
contributing to moral and social order, in the parts of the 
kingdom where the different creeds prevail. 

We have on the one band the evidence of a high official 
functionary, before a committee of the house, proving the 
recklessness of shedding human blood, that prevails in one 
class, and shewing by the returns to his office, that the 
enormous number of 52 murders had been committed, in 
less than ten months, in that part of the kingdom, where, 
unfortunately ** faith'* has been the watchword of faction, 
and '' religion" the warwhoop of rebellion. Contrasted 
with this evidence of Sir Hussey Vivian, thecommander-in- 
ohief in Ireland, we have the complimentary addresses of one 
of the highest judicial authorities, going circuit, declaring 
to tilt) grand juries, that the further he advanced north- 
yt^TiU (whore in fact the influence ceases to prevail), the 
\^ bunlnoss of a criminal nature was there to occupy the 
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court. In one county town, of a general protestant popu- 
lation, he found the criminal business a blank ; and his duty 
as a criminal judge, a total sinecure, at two successive 
assizes of Carrickfergns. 

If such be the case, (and can there be more incontro- 
vertible testimony ?} where can we look to account for the 
great practical difference here exhibited, but in the prin- 
ciple by which such conduct is respectively actuated. If 
obedience to the laws, social happiness, and industrious 
content, be the prevalent character of those who are 
taught by the purer interpretations of the gospel of truth ; 
that the only price that can redeem them from sin^ is the 
atoning blood of Jesus Christ; and, if the doctrine, 
(according to Dr. Doyle's interpretation of the Scriptures,) 
— that *' oblations and offerings are the price of sin," lead 
to the fearful results that we witness where it prevails — 
factious disorder, political discontent, and a reckless blood- 
thirstiness — may we not then say, " Utrum horum mavis?'* 
but, if defiance of all authority, whether human or divine ; 
aggression upon all property, lay or ecclesiastical ; and a 
revolutionary dismemberment of the integrity of the 
empire, be the ultimate consequences, will it not be the 
direct result of an imprudent choice ? 

The alternative has here been exhibited, not from feel- 
ings of any party spirit, not from any peculiar political 
views, but simply from the consideration of the nature 
and character of true christian religion. When recently 
the assassination of Mr. Houston was added to the fright- 
ful catalogue of protestant martyrdom in this country, a 
question was simply put that illustrates this argument. Is 
it not strange (it was said) that we never hear of any reta- 
liation f In no instance have we heard of a Roman priest 
being murdered : and here is an evidence of the fruits of 
the reformed religion teaching the meekness which endures 
without retaliation, and suffers without revenge ; and in- 
structing men that crime, no matter for what end it be 
committed, is still an offence against the majesty of the 
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most high, to be dealt with bj Us jnatiee ; and that the 
reformed faith knows no other atonement to reconcile these 
attributes — hb attribotes of justice and of mercy, infinite, 
— no price to purchase his pardon but the price once /miuiI — 
His Sorn^s bloody to be efficacious for the truly repentant. 

It may seem strange and needless to have introduced 
this contrast of the religious character ol the two persua- 
sions here : but the effect upon the morals of a man who 
is taught to believe that he can bring oUations and ofite* 
tags, and give them as the price ai his misdeeds, thus to 
purchase from his fellow man remission for them, cannot 
but be manifest to any candid observer of the anti-titho 
conspiracy : and when we find a priesthood who teaoh sach 
a doctrine, arraying the peofde in i^n violation of the 
laws, and justifying the expediency of n^ans, provided 
they are satisfied with the end to be accimiplished, it be* 
comes neither unjust nor uncharitable to attribute the dis- 
astrous bn>aches of the peace committed in the efforts to 
overthrow protestant property and our church institutions, 
to the enormous perversion of the gospel, that would as* 
same a povrer of a traffic in crime, and brokerage for the 
sale of indulgencies. 

Now we hsve Dr. Do\le's testimony, that he and his 
priests have sought the abolition of the endowments of the 
protestant church : we have Dr. M 'Hale's evidence, already 
quoted, that the only terms upon which the Romish church 
in Ireland will consent to the continuance of the British 
connexion, is the subversion of the protestant church there. 
The end that those prebtes propose to themselves and 
their deluded Rocks, is uobesitatingly avowed. To the 
pet^ple thoy lai)d and approve all efforts for accomplishing 
their purpose : but the means taken to effect it are secret 
combination^ open insurrection, and cowardly assassin*- 
tiottt the laws defied^ and their defeat justified. The re- 
formed church would say boldly the truth, that these are 
things opposed to God*s word and offensive in bis sight, 
even were the result of them fiivourable to thdr own inter* 
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ests. Not so the Jesuit's interpretation of the message of 
Jesus : he says '* that the end justifies the means, and that 
the wrath of God is to be prevented or removed by oflferings 
laid upon the altars of men." Is it not then manifest that 
a religion which can encourage crime for the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose of ambitious aggrandizement, and 
delude its followers to the belief that it has salvation for 
sale, has, in the present instance of the agitation scheme 
against tithes, stained its vestments with blood, and proved 
itself incompatible with the safety of government, and the 
temporal, eternal welfare of the people it misleads? Or 
can it be denied, that the principle of sucli a price for sin 
as Dr. Doyle advocates, places all temporal wealth what- 
soever at the mercy of the priesthood who teach it ; while 
bis exposition of the necessity of obedience to the law, 
resting upon our own vague or interested views of its jus- 
tice, renders all government impotent, and its administra- 
tion but puppets, to be pulled by the priestly demagogues 
who hold the consciences of the people in their keeping ? 
Can such a church, thus subversive of government, and 
thus destructive of property, be advanced and strengthened 
by any enlightened state anxious for the protection and 
preservation of both. 

This contrast then affords the simplest, the fairest, and 
fullest argument that can be adduced, to those who would 
seek to plunder the protestant church, and with the spoils 
from its weedth, endeavour to purchase the loyalty of the 
Romish priesthood, who will not be satisfied with less than 
the entire. 

Conciliation was an amiable and seductive term ; it con- 
veyed beautifal verses of love and peace ; its promises were 
attractive, and held out hopes of harmony and happiness 
to all : but the conciliation that introduced the order of 
Jesuits amongst a passionate and discontented people, was 
merely the cloak that covered the wolf : and the ravenous 
designs, which for its convenience it sought for a while to 
oonceal, are now fully developed. The question is no 
longer one of participation : it is a question of existence. 
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of extermiDation, of total extinction. The catholic asso- 
ciation owed much to the exertions of the Romish priest- 
hood. The debt is now claimed : and as emancipation 
famished them with the means^ the faction are called npon 
by their clergy to pay it, by restoring them to that ascen- 
dancy which they never lost sight of. When agitation 
shall succeed in obtaining a share, the cry will be — why 
not give all i Our influence won everything for yoa : why 
should anything be withheld from as? In a repeal of the 
Union they look forward (not without good grounds) to 
having catholic majorities in parliament, catholic govern- 
ment ascendancy. 

The Jesuits, an order too turbulent and aspiring to re- 
main long as peaceful subjects in any state, driven from 
countries entirely catholic, whose governments they sought 
to interfere with, have found an open and suitable asylum 
in Ireland : and the consequence has been, that if die 
government were to take the trouble of having a return 
made by the competent authorities, of the number of atro- 
cities perpetrated upon the life and property of the pro- 
testants since liberality has exposed them to the mercy of 
Jesuit influence during the last five years; and take a simi- 
lar return for the same number of years in any period for 
thirty-four years past ; the increase of crime will be found 
of fearful magnitude indeed. During that period the 
number of catholic clergy have multiplied in a most extra- 
ordinary degree ; and they have revived, amongst the body 
of the people, many of the ancient delusions formerly 
practised to extract money from them. Stations for re- 
membrance-masses, which for centuries had been nearly 
exploded, have been once more introduced ; and the clergy 
who swarm in the towns, and who arc almost uniformly, 
in the South and West of Ireland, the busiest of political 
agitators, go out to the country, and extra-parochially take 
considerable sums for those remembrance masses. The 
greatest alteration is evident in their character. They 
have become luxurious in their living, and expensive in 
their habits. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

wBOME HINTS ON THE SUBJECT OF POOR LAWS FOR 
IRELAND— RECAPITULATION— AND CONCLUSION. 

The right that the poor are alleged to possess^ to a share 
of the temporalities of the church, has been (it is trusted) 
strictly examined ; and, we may say, fairly refuted in the 
preceding pages. The Bev. Mr. Hale's testimony is com* 
pletely conclusive upon the subject. But in a due consi- 
deration of. the necessity of church reform and the exten- 
sion of the protestant faith in Ireland, it is not possible to 
pass over the necessity of establishing a well-considered, 
well-modified, system of poor laws. Thus Mr. Mahony, 
whose acute perqeption of the condition and wants of the 
country, igid whose practical knowledge of all the details 
connected with its interests, has been already noticed, 
informs the committee (in page 499, Commops) that '' till 
the poor of Ireland have some interest in maintaining the 
laws ; peace, improvement, or industry, can never be rea- 
sonably expected in that country. He quotes an instfince, 
whQn the want of poor laws and the agitation of the repeal 
of the XTnion placed a bar to the introduction of £500,000 
of British capital to be invested in lands ia Ireland. He 
says that the w^nt of a poor law is not only connected with 
the resii^ance to the payment of tithes, but it is connected 
with *' all our disturbances." He considers that the want 
of a poor rate is the primary cause of the disorganization 
which exists ; and he looks upon it as the only bond by 
which we can connect the rich and the poor ; and to its 
existence he attributes, in a main degree, the great pros* 
perity and peace of England as compared with Ireland. 

In page 322, Dr. Doyle speaks of the act pf the 43d of 
Queen Elizabeth^ which established poor rates ^ a com- 
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promise, giving way to the claims of tiie poor, and rema-l 
iierating them for tbe rig,bts usurped from tbem. BatfiT 
althougli Dr. Dojle misquotes history, and deduces falsfrl 
inferences tljerei'rom, yet is there not the least question," 
Ihat at the time of the reformation in England, tlie cry of 
distress amongst the poor was loud and clamorous. It had 
been part of tbe crafly policy of tbe Tudora lo break down 
ttie sturdy spirits of the Commons of England, by involving 
them in all tbe extravagance of expensive rivalry, and 
thus depriving them of the means of supporting tbeir nu- 
merous retinues of menials and dependants. It is i 
questioned that the religious communities kept op a prd 
fuse style of feudal hospitality corresponding to tbe baro-l 
nlal character which tlie beads of those houses, whether 
abbotts or priors, uniformly assumed in the country. In 
breaking up the system uf pa I ran and dependant, whict^ , 
was so often found inconsistent with the security t 
despot, vast numhers of dependants were necessarily d*l( 
prived of the support they derived from their feudal pa*' 
trons, whether lay or ecckisiaslic. The clamours of those 
dependent poor fur bread were met by tbe provisions of 
the 43d Queen Elizabeth ; and thus, and not as Dr. Doyl« 
would infer, was tbe establishment of poor rates introdncf 
into England. 

No person well acquainted with tbe circamstances i 
the poor Irish can question the wisdom and justice of ■ 
similar introduction into Ireland even at this late period. 

One simple fact is unanswerable upon the subject : twO- * 
thirds of the rents of the country are drawn from it by 
absentees ; and the corn and cattle sold in England. Whe- 
ther from choice or necessity, the staple food of the people 
consists of potatoes principally. The precarious nature of 
this crop precludes tbe possibihty of the redundance of the 
produce of one season being held over to supply the defi- 
ciency of another. Heliance for food upon this uncertainty 
necessarily produces frequent and periodic returns wf 
famine, followed by pestilence. Another circumstance i 
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fhat the failure of this crop is often local and restricted. 
One district may enjoy abundance, whilst in another county 
the people are starving. When this crop fails, the cabin 
is shut up there, the men and women carry their bedding 
and children bundled upon their backs, and travel for the 
next district where the crop has happened to succeed. 
Thus habits of vagrancy and the most grovelling mendi- 
cancy are contracted and confirmed ; and appeals are made, 
with the most unblushing efTrbntery, by the landlords of 
the country to English benevolence to remedy evils too often 
arising from their own rapacity ! God forbid that it should 
be here asserted that extortion is general, or that all land- 
lords are indifferent to the condition of those living upon 
their estates ! But absenteeism leaves the poor tenants, 
upon such occasions, but small resources of relief. The 
com or cattle go to the agents ; and the potatoes are left 
to support the family. Some districts may have indulgent^ 
resident, improving landlords, whose tenantry are corres- 
pondingly industrious, comfortable and thrifty. But when 
the scarcity prevails, and the population of the starving 
district, belonging to the absentee proprietor, pours itsdf 
forth upon the better cultivated and better managed pro- 
ductive lands of the resident farmers, industry does not then 
receive an adequate reward for its success, being literally 
eaten up by the lean kine from other places. Those occa- 
sions of famine are within our own immediate memory, and 
much of the details of both causes and consequences were 
femHiar to us. Tlie years 1811, 1822 and 1831, enabled 
the writer of these pages to form practical opinions upon 
the necessity and facility of meeting and correcting those 
evils : and a modified system of poor rates presents the only 
remedy. Common sense points out that it is impracticable 
to interfere between landlord and tenant as to rent : at the 
same time humanity, prudence, and impartiality, suggest 
that it is equally unsound, unwise, and cruel, to suffer 
human beings to be raised in crowds upon the soil, for 
which they are eag'er competitors ; when the consequence 
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is, that every five or ten years they are mown down by the 
scythe of pestilence and famine ; or else excited to insur- 
rectionary mischief. A system of poor rates then, divisible 
into two classes, the first permanent and steadj, and taking 
the immediate place of the present vestry cess, might pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the blind, the lame, and 
paralytic, the deserted solitude of extreme impoverished 
age, and the hopeless infirmity of idiotcy or insanity. This 
permanent cess might be appended to or divided, as county 
infirmaries are amongst the several county towns ; and the 
sum of near £6000 per annum each would be applicable, 
which (the amount of vestry charges saved) would serve to 
afford a direct appropriation of the sum of £170,000 per 
annum to the use of the poor. This sum would he taken 
directly from the general church property, inasmuch as 
the general church fund assumed its ' functions, and dis- 
charged its expenses chargeable upon the land as it is now 
and has been heretofore. This sum, as being one actually 
possessed by the church, and relinquished by them to the 
poor, should not be diminished or arbitrarily disposed of, 
hut to the permanent relief of poverty and such infirmity as 
follow those who are afflicted of God .and hopeless of cure. 
The second class of remedy as a poor rate, that I would 
most humbly suggest, would be local, provisionary, and 
temporary, and chargeable upon all property of churchmen 
or laymen; local, inasmuch as the crop so often fails only 
in particular exposures, or subject to peculiar accidents of 
weather ; provisionary, merely, to meet the coming want, 
and to restrain vagrancy ; and, temporary, that relief 
should be only afforded so long as Providence withheld 
the ordinary means of sustentation from the people. Local 
is named, because it has so often happened that hordes 
of wild and hungry vagrants come off the estates of ah- 
sentees or ill-managed proprietors, and, locust-like, devour 
the produce of steady industry, or induce the forestaller to 
keep back food from the market, which would have lowered 
prices generally ; whilst the cry of landholders has been 
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raised, to impose upon British benevorence, and pat money 
into their own pockets. The fact has occurred, that apon 
the appearance of an impending scarcity of food, in a dis* 
trict some miles round the residence of the narrator, he 
has gone out and taken a return of the means of support 
and seed that their potatoes afforded^ amongst the people 
he was connected with ; he has ascertained that the bulk 
or majority oflne population, were sufficiently provided for, 
until the ensuing harvest should bring in the blessing of the 
new year's plenty. This has occurred early in the season. 
When May and June arrived, an application has been 
made from some of the landlords, stating that English 
money was to supply Irish hunger, and that ttie landlord 
must insist upon his tenants (whose honest pride revolted 
at the idea) bringing his potatoes to market and selling 
what would have kept his family until the coming harvest 
resupplied them. And whilst the tenant was thrown upon 
public English bounty for sustenance, abundance from the 
stores of his own houses were forwarded to the market, 
and sold dearly to pay rent, and his mind was debased by 
feeling himself a cbarity-fed pauper. 

The characters of men are various, and it is satisfactory 
to say, that where such instances have occurred, others 
have been known of the poor, who were subjected to the 
same visitation of Providence, being fed, supported, and 
employed entirely by their own landlords, during similar 
occasions, without degrading their minds. Last year a 
case occurred, which directly proves the necessity of some 
provisional measure, to meet the distress of the poor 
occupiers of the land, and prevent the discreditable 
appeals to English benevolence. A proprietor called 
upon a resident rector of his union, and told him that 
on the behalf and at the request of the tenants of his 
estate, he required to know from him, in what way he 
was to make application to the Central Relief Fund for 
Ireland, for some portion of the Bounty Relief Fund 
they were then distributing. The clergyman then told 
him that he knew from the statements of his tenantry to 
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bimselt', that they eacli and all bad sufficient I 
bard season, and tbat lie could not, with salety to bis 
conscience, make any application for tliose people; at the 
same time informing him tbat if he felt inclined to seek 
aid, the course he ought tu pursue, was to send a subscrip- 
tioQ of £5 to the central committee ; and tbat probably 
when they ascertained the real circumstances of the t 
ditioD of his people, be might obtain a grant of £25. 
thcD aaid be would have nothing to do with it whatever, 
The barefaced mendicancy that first raises the sums 
meet the wants of the people, or such occasional visitatii 
of providence ; and the contentious and unsound distribi 
tion of it amongst Ibe poor, strongly shew the necessi^ 
of some permanent system, which ought to obviate occa- 
sional begging and its disgusting abuses. The plan tbat 
is Duw proposed, is simply to watch the tips of the potatoe 
harvest: its production depends upon favourable circum- 
stances : protracted winter, or prenmture frost are equally 
fatal to an abundant supply : rain, wind, and heat, 
occurring at certain periods of its growtli, are alike 
structive of the favourable result. There is no dillicall 
in ascertaining the prospect of au insufficient seasoi 
When such seasons approach and scarcity impends, 
twenty-five of the first heads of families, strictly residi 
and occupant, without the admission of agent, proxy, or>1 
representative of a proprietor, be empowered to assemble 
in each parish, to call upon the protestant clergyman to 
make a return of the prices of all kinds of provisions iiy, 
the three neighbouring best market towns, taking 
average of tbe prices of the tliree months next precedii 
the first of January ; and then make application to the* 
lord lieutenant, in council, to grant a power (to be pre- 
viously provided for by parliament) of imposing a poor 
rate for the employment and maintenance of the poor from 
the 1st of May until the 1st of September ensuing; tbe 
rate of hire to vory with the prices of provisions, and the 
work to be uniformly of a public nature. If the people 
bad thus a power of assessing themselves in dear 
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provisionallyj to meet the calamities incident upon famine ; 
it would directly tend to induce proprietors of estates to 
look to the care of their own lands and their people, now 
so often neglected by them : and it would give employ- 
ment to ike mass of idleness which is now aBoat in 
vagrancy dnrii^g the sunimer months. Much of the im^- 
provement of Ireland requires more labour at home in 
sammer, thap in spring and harvest, when all are roaming : 
draining inquires dry seasons^ hundreds of thousands of 
acres would afford profitable employment at the very season 
of the direct scarcity ; and lands would open, and wholes- 
aopie room be offered, for the population to diffuse itself 
iipon. In the extended improvements of mountain bog 
aad roads opened through both,^ landlords and theip 
people could be taught to feel a community of interest ; 
and a property jointly growing up between them would 
on^te them in attachment to the soil, from which the 
landlord now flies, and which the tenant neglects or ill 
uses. A poor-rate of this character, would neither inter* 
fere with the independence of the honest peasant, nor 
encourage the vagrant ; nor injure the morals of the poor, 
as has been charged against English poor laws by Daniel 
O'Connell. 

The principle of such a provisional poor law is fully 
recognised in the act passed last session, for the establish- 
m^t of boards of heaith> on account of the progress of 
cholera. Such a poor-rate would meet the calamity of 
p^tilence. Extend the principle, then, to meet the 
visitation of famipe also, and let the rate so levied be off 
the landlord alone : place the administration of poor laws 
ill the h^nds of committees of the landlords : and let the 
resident protestant clergyman be the chairman, and the 
dispenser of this bounty. Let the accounts be audited 
and scrntipized, as severely as possible ; and» no doubt, it 
will be found, that the spreading of protestant faith will 
be po-exteosive, with increased comforts and improved 
epfttent. No arguments nor preaching were half so 
effectual in reconciling the mass of the people of Eng- 




luud to llie rcrormattno, as tbe etiactmeDls ti( the 43i 
Queen Elizalieth. Temporal iptlucemenis of additioi 
comforts, are most powerful proselyting reasoDin^ witli 
ignorant people. We cannot place tlie subject in a fail 
and more conclusive point of view, than by consid< 
Hchism which has occurred upon it between Dr. Doyle and 
Daniel O'Connell, Tbe latter rejects any plan for poof- 
rales, since, as prime agitator, he foresees, in comfort 
content, comuiuuicated by protestants through tbe ciergyj^ 
the anniliilation of the great natural and chief iostrui 
of Itis ambition — poverty and discontent. The form( 
clamours against the endowments of the church 
England, and demands their restoration to the managt 
vient of the church of Rome; as, he says, for the sake of 
the poor alone. Whilst the protestant sees inj udicious poor- 
rates a means to subvert popery, and establish tbe sound- 
rcformalion of a restored christian church amongst them. 

To the accomplishment of so desirable a purpose, DothLng; 
would more efTectually contribute than a revision of the 
present discipline of the reformed church. Many important 
points in the existing state of discipline, interfere directly 
with the spread of its inltuence in Ireland. The rigid main- 
tenance of the present forms, want that principle of pliant 
accommodation, which better suits a church struggling with 
prejudices, and combatting with errors, than its unlieuding 
stiffness. Instead of standing high upon moral formula, 
amongst a people who, to be won must be sought first, the 
church discipline, without abating a point in christian prin- 
ciple, might be made better suited to the real character and 
condition of the people of the country. It should be par- 
ticularly observed, that much of the reluctance to conform 
to the protestant faith, arises from a feeling of disgrace, (care- 
fnlly fomented by the priests), which is supposed to attach to 
a change of creed. The character of an informer, and of 
a recanter of popish errors, are equally described as defec- 
tive from the cause of the people; and the most perverted 
prejudices of a moral nature, are resorted to, in order to keep 
tbe people's minds under the iniluence of such errors. But 
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ihey are not unfreqaently known, when pressed for mbne/ 
to pay the priests for the sacred offices of marriage and 
baptism, to apply to the protestant minister for the discharge 
of these sacred duties. Both such occasions are generally 
the rafe opportunities they indulge in of domestic festivity ; 
and the priest attends at their humble homes when called 
upon. But the discipline of the established church is op- 
posed to such familiar and endearing, intercourse. The 
marriage ceremony, unless dispensed by special license, 
must be performed in the body of the church ; the child is 
required to be brought to the baptismal font to be ehris*' 
tened: and on both occasions, the greatest publicity is 
afforded to the change of creed. In marriage there is an 
alternative, either of paying license fees to the bishop and 
his register, or of publication by bans. All these circum- 
stances ; obligation to leave home on such occasions ; public 
exhibition of recantation in the church, and consequent 
breach with the priest,^ together with a pecuniary charge 
for the license, are impediments that obstruct a more in-* 
timate connexion between the protestant minister and the 
people. In the heart of a Roman catholic population it has 
often occurred to the writer to be applied to to marry a 
couple ; and when obliged to say that be would be happy 
to comply in church by a license from the bishop, or when 
duly called by publication of ban», he has been answered, 
*' th^ license would cost the same as the priest's charges ^ 
and he will marry us at home besides." Upon the spiritual 
office of marriage depends in a great degree all others ; 
and when a Roman catholic family once agree to have a 
couple married amongst them^ they hesitate not to have 
their progeny christened by the same protestant minister 
who married them. No doubt, hasty and improvident mar- 
riages are to be deprecated, as amongst the sorest evils of 
Ireland : due caution should be taken that unequal and un- 
suitable matches, should not be encouraged ; while at the 
same time, such a relaxation of our church discipline might 
be made, as would remove the Roman catholic clergy from 
the great vantage ground they now stand on with respect 
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to Ibui point. To such abatement of l!ie rigours 
ciplioe, christian principle is Dot opposed ; and as we know 
that tbe 6rst miracle of our Saviour was performed at t 
marriage festival, we cannot hesitate as to its being jasti*^ 
fled. The principle is further admitted, by granting special 
licenses for tbe purpose under tbe bishop's seal ; and the fee 
charged, proves that it is made a matter of pecuniary advan- 
tage, that should be abolished as discreditable and unequal. 
If a marriage can take place at a private bouse, iu a case of 
special license, it cannot be nnscnptural to generalize the 
principle. And why should not the ministers of the Re- 
deemer, who came to give an example of his great humility, 
go to the little children, instead of requiring Ibem to be 
brought to their presence in the church I 

Another branch of church discipline, which might I 
rendered contributory to protestantism, is, individnal aooil 
personal episcopal visitation. Parochial conduct and cha- 
racter are belter to be known by being inspected, than 
merely heard of, especially when the reporters are their 
own evidence. Beside the bishop's jiirisdiclion being the 
authority to which au appeal lies, when questions of diffe- 
rence arise between the people and their pastors, the people 
should have ample opportunity of being made acquainted 
with their bishop. It is his peculiar province to superin- 
tend them ; and tbe present system of visitation in Ireland 
is deficient and imperfect as an inspeclion, and discreditable 
on account of the fees charged on such occasions. 

Tbe popish bishops in early times, devoured tbe substance.- 
of the clergy who discharged the parochial duties, by t 
expensive trains they required to attend them upon thei 
visitations. The clergy, galled by tbe burden. 
attend on the bishop at his home, instead of tbe bishop 
going to see the clergy. In acknowledgment of the relief 
afforded, a fee, disgraceful in itself, and contradictory to 
the scriptures that commanded bishops to use hospitality, 
was established, to remunerate tbe bishop for the expense 
of providing for tbe entertainment of bis clergy. Utidi 
the title of procuration, this fee continaes in existmce C 
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ffae present day. The value of money has been uniformly 
kept pace with, and the fee charged, whether the hospitality 
is exercised or notr 

It requires no argument to prove, that if we are to look to 
the maintenance of a restored christian church, those things 
should not be. It is not presumed to dispute the utility 
and beauty of assemblages, at least once or twice a year, of 
the diocesan clergy, meeting, consulting, and discussing^ 
with each other. And let not the clergy on those occasions 
be chargeable on the bishop. In return, let the personal 
inspection of parochial duty by the bishop, partake of the 
nature of a paternal visit, in sparing expense, and at the 
same time carrying the authority of the parental character, 
in reproving and correcting errors. And if it shall be found 
by the bishop, that the want of a due discharge of parochial 
duty has arisen from neglect, from disease, imbecility, insa- 
nity» or inexcusably protracted absence, let the diocesan 
corporation be then assembled, evidence called on oath, the 
benefit of a jury afforded in laying the facts before the cor- 
poration; and having a decision thus made, of the exact 
nature of the necessity for vacating the benefice, and sup- 
plying the place thus vacant. 

A brief sketch is necessarily given here of a restorative 
church polity, suited to the state and wants of Ireland, to 
accomplish a reformation, and extend protestantism amongst 
the people. The clergy locally distributed through a country 
distracted as Ireland has been, have generally been honest 
and zealous in the discharge of their duties, since the last 
rebellion of 1798; but not till then, in a revision of church 
discipline in each local district, could they point out the seve- 
ral obstacles to reformation in thdr respective districts. A 
general meeting of those well acquainted with parochial du- 
ties, might be assembled, and afibrd testimony upon the ge« 
neral matter, according to each individual's experience. Con- 
vocation, moderated by episcopacy, and aided by chapters of 
each entire diocese, might supply duly considered matter 
to the metropolitan and general corporation, to assist them 
in determining the points, in which (without affecting 
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principle or doctrine) the discipline of a church contend*- 
ing with the difficalties that surround protestantism in 
Ireland might be improved. 

If the object then be, to humanize, to civilize^ to tran- 
quillize a miserable people, to preserve an important mem- 
ber of the empire, and to prevent its being torn away, a 
lacerated limb, separated from the body thus maimed and 
mutilated, the lessons that the int^Ofse labours of the tithe 
committee, during the last session of parliament a£R3rd, 
will be attended to with respectful care. 

¥tom these we learn, that in the first instance it is impor- 
tant in the highest degree, that we preserve a unity in go- 
vernment and religion, as pledged in the compact of the 
unioti act ; that we should look to the uniformity of one 
church, under one head alone; that we should regard the 
two portions of the British empire, however distinct they 
may appear to be by the interposition of a channel be- 
tween the islands, as integral and indivisible* The new 
discoveries of steam and rail-^road are daily amalgamating, 
and mixing their interests, commercial, national, and do- 
mestic ; the day is not far off, when the difference be- 
tween Irishman and Englishman must sink in a common 
name, in spite of the faction that would preserve any 
national distinction. The efforts at shaking off the union 
are but a part of the Romish conspiracy to effect Irish 
independence, and connect themselves with some new con- 
tinental policy that would promise them the ascendancy of 
the Romish religion, and the breaking up of the acts of 
settlement and explanation. It has been shewn that the 
attack upon the protestant endowments and protestant 
property of every kind, is but a part of the general scheme ; 
and that this scheme should be met and overcome by sys- 
tem of upright, equal, and steady government, repudiating 
popery from its councils, and rejecting Jesuits from the 
numbers of its secret advisers. 

We may learn also from the labours of the tithe com- 
mittees, that the protestant clergy themselves should Jead 
in the advocacy of any or every measure that might with- 
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draw them as christian ministers from any pecuniary colli- 
sion with the people ; that they should lend a, ready hand 
to any system of commutation of tithe which would place 
them in better and kinder relationship with their Aocks of 
all persuasions. In the system of parochial collection all 
might be done by one agent, that agent a layman, who should 
be the bursar of all, and only accountable to those with 
whom a question of church rights could be litigated as 
the sole representative of church property. The funds so 
produced should be cast into a general treasury of the 
church of Ireland, afterwards to be handed over and dis- 
tributed through the diocesan corporations ; thus establish- 
ing an equal, equitable, and dignified distribution of church 
wesdth, so as to render it diffusively efficient through the 
whole country; for the maintenance and preservation of 
its ancient cathedrals and churches^ and the building of 
new, when required ; provision to be made for the resi- 
dence of the clergy upon a fair and comfortable standard ; 
and establishing a system for its permanent preservation, 
as well with respect to churches as to glebes ; for affording 
the poor a permanent provision ; for the maintenance and 
Xiure of infirmity, imbecility, insanity or age, dispensed 
through the hands of protestant clergy; and to be sup- 
ported from the funds now raised by vestry, and heretofore 
expended on the church ; a provisional, temporary, and 
local poor rate should be levied, at the requisition of the 
protestant clergy and resident occupants, to meet the 
visitations of famine as well as pestilence ; the discipline 
of the reformed church should be improved, and its rules 
suited strictly to the Scriptures, to the circumstances and 
character of the difficulties it has to contend with ; that 
thus the blessings of the reformation may be extended. 

Such would be the system, aided by a thorough purifi- 
cation of church patronage from all political corruption, 
which I would venture to recommend ; and that care be 
taken that no one vested interest should suffer, but that 
those who had properties in lay tithes or impropriate ad- 
vowsons, should be saved from injury. Such an improved 
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system would (I am convinced) lead to a permanent settle- 
ment of the troubles by which Ireland has been agitated. 

The plan which I have detailed above, is offered not 
with the hope of seeing it adopted. There are many 
difficulties in the way, which some might consider insnr- 
mountable. The chief object in offering it, is — that thas 
aid may be afforded to others, who have considered the 
subject ; that they might select any parts of the system 
here offered, which they may approve of; and so a well- 
digested and salutary plan may be arranged. 

The necessity of so exact an equalization of distribution 
of the incomes of benefices, is far from being insisted on« 
The object in the division is rather to shew, how modest 
and humble must be the condition of the great bulk of the 
church, constituted upon such a general principle, even 
although aided by the addition of the profits of the See 
leases. In considering the great variety in the present 
incomes of the bishops and other dignitaries, extending in 
the episcopal branch from a revenue of £3,000 per annum, 
to £16,000^ the plan of a general corporation is fully 
justified. In removing all opportunity of pecuniary col- 
lision, by the plan of diocesan corporations, we have an 
unanswerable argument in favour of the Archbishop of 
Dublin's system of corporation of bursarship. The com- 
bination of the two, and the purchasing of the lay impro- 
priate patronage, afford a means of restoring purity to 
church promotion, strictly confined to diocesan succession. 

After having prepared these sheets for the press, I met 
with Lord Henley's and Dr. Burton's views on Church 
Reform. The distinguishing features in these plans, seem 
not unlike those offered here. 

In the evidence before the committees. Dean Biakely 
and the Rev. R. Languish, both suggested the same idea 
of a general remodification of the entire of the Irish 
church, but without giving any idea of the working details 
by which it could be effected. 

In considering Lord Henley's letter and pamphlet ad- 
dressed to the King it seems to come sanctioned with 
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such high aalhority, that we may be jastified in expecting 
to see it practically brought forward ; we cannot (when 
finding him advocating the creation of new bishoprics in 
England) help deploring the announced intention of re- 
ducing their numbers in Ireland. The misery in Ireland 
is the insufficiency of education, intelligence, and wealth. 
And can the ministry, which advocates its increase on the 
one shore, wish to reduce it on the other ? 

In page 40, Lord Henley announces, as another import- 
ant part of his plan, ** the proposition for effecting the 
removal of the prelates from parliament." His suggestion 
to that effect is followed by some ingenious scriptural 
argument. As to its soundness, a candid examination of 
Dr. Burton's reply, (page 60), will soon convince the 
comparer, that his scriptural allusions are more plausible 
than applicable. St. Paul took good care to assert his 
rights as a citizen of Rome, though he was serving a 
a master whose kingdom was not of this world : and so 
the bishops may be extending the interests of that king- 
dom, while they are acting in the capacity of temporal 
legislators. If it should be proved that this is not likely to 
be the result, no real christian will be opposed to their 
exclusion. But the question must be decided by a refer- 
ence to the interests of relig^on^ in the first place, and to 
the good of the country in the second. 

Now, when we find that all legislative assemblages 
purport to contain the collected wisdom of the country, 
we cannot see the force of any argument unsupported, as 
Lord Henley's is, by scripture, which would exclude a 
body of men from the councils of the nation^ whose learn- 
ing, wisdom, and matured experience, is generally ac- 
knowledged to be equal, if not superior, to those of any 
other class of individuals. 

It seems, indeed, strange that the proposal for their 
expulsion from the Lords, should come from a friend 
of a whig ministry. It might not be useless to recall 
to the noble Lord's recollection, that to the christian 
purity, meekness, and fortitude of the seven bishops, in 
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the time of James the Second, we owe the blessings 
of that glorious constitution which first gave a firm footing 
to freedom in Great Britain. 

Can it then be wise to drive from our higher coancii 
the wisdom of our elders in religion, at a period when the 
spirit of popery seems to extend over a large portion of 
the empire; and when the ambition of Romish priestcraft 
is dismembering its integrity. 

The influence of the Romish church finds its way to 
every cabinet in Europe. And is the countervailing anti- 
dote, that our christian bishops ^ould ofier, to be rejected, 
that the poison may have full opportunity to work ? 

Let me observe here, respecting the publications of Lord 
Henley and Dr. Burton on Church Reform, that it seems 
very remarkable, that whilst the lawyer uses the language 
of scripture freely, and from his style would almost seem 
to be the divine ; the divine covers the more scriptural spirit 
of his views, with the logical conclusions of the lawyer • 

Either of these plans in detail are convertible to the 
circumstances of the Irish church : and even the meagre 
provision suggested by me, which the equal distribution 
of church wealth in Ireland would afibrd, depends en- 
tirely upon the running out of leases of bishops* lands. 
To the accomplishment of that purpose objections nearly 
insurmountable present themselves. The result of the 
ecclesiastical commission enquiry, must be awaited to 
decide upon its practicability. And now, in conclusion, 
I cannot hesitate to say, that the commission which had 
been acting previously, were working well towards efiect- 
ing a safe and competent church reform ; and that their 
labours have been most unseasonably interrupted. 
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EXTRACTS FROM EVIDENCE ON TITHES IN IRELAND, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 



I7th February, 1832. 



RICHARD GRIFFITH, Esquire is called in, and examined 
as follows : 

Wliat situation do you fill in Ireland ? 

I am a Civil Engineer, employed by the government in the con- 
duct of the new roads in the South of Ireland, also in the direction 
of the civil department of the Ordnance Survey in Ireland, and 
also as General Commissioner for the valuation of Ireland. 

What are your general duties in connection with the Ordnance 
Survey? 

To ascertain the boundaries previous to their being surveyed. 
The great object is to ascertain and settle the disputed boundaries, 
by arbitration or otherwise ; and I have already determined up- 
wards of 4,000 miles of unascertained or disputed boundaries, 
namely, boundaries of counties, baronies, parishes, and town 
lands. 

B 






I for a long time 



xcrclsed the duties of Land Sm 
Ireland ? 



veyor and Civil Eagin 

ConBeqaenllf yon are coosiderably acquainted with most pai 
of Ireland ! 

I think ao. 

Have jou made any eatimate with respect to the present a 
ment of tithe in Ireland ; _ 

I hiTC. By the direction of the Irish government I made an 
inTestigaUon respecting the different parishes in Ireland nnder 
the Tithe Composition Act. 1 sent persons to the offices of the 
different registrars of dioceses, and ascertained from the tithe 
composition books not only the amount of Iho composition for 
each parish bat also the value of the land. The object was to 
ascertain what the proportion was between the value of the land 
and the amount of the composition ; and I have been able to 
ascertain that fact throughout Ireland. I have prepared a table, 
arranged in dioceses, which shews, in each diocese, the total 
number of parishes, the number of incumbents, the number 
of parishes under the Tithe Composition Act, the total amount 
of composition, the average amount of income in each parish 
under the composition act, the number of parishes the value 
of which has been ascertained, the total contents of these 
parishes, the total value of these parishes, the average value per 
acre of these parishes, the total amount of composition for these 
parishes, and the proportion of the tithe to one pound sterling in 
the letting value of the land. In a great number of parishes 
under the composition act the value was not ascertained, conse- 
quently the proportion between the titbe under the compositioa 
act and the letting value of the land has been determined from 
the average of those parishes the value of which has been ascer- 
tained. If your lordships please, I shall begin with the diocese 
of Armagh. The proportion of the tithe in that diocese to one 
pound sterling in the rent value of the land is Is. 4id. There are 
bat twenty-two parishes in this diocese the value of which has 
been accurately ascertained, and there are fifty-four parishes 
under the Tithe Composition Act. My calculation is made on 
the twenty-two parishes the value of which has been ascertained; 
but, in ascertaining the proportion of Is. 4\d., I have to observe 
that 1 made a general valuation of Ireland from other documents, 
and having compared the two, and found them to correspond. I 
think 1 may state that Is. 4jd. in the pound is as nearly as possi- 
ble the proportion between the value of the land ti 
titbe collected. 



By the value of land to let, do you understand the entire rent 
which the landlord would reserve, making due allowance to the 
tenant for his profit out of the land, and the burdens to which he 
is subject? 

By the value of the land, I mean the rent at which a fair land- 
lord would let his land to the tenant, subject to all the usual 
burdens. 

Will you state the amount in some of the other dioceses ? 

In the diocese of Ardagh the proportion of the tithe to one 
pound sterling in the value of the land is Is. O^d. ; in the diocese 
of Casliel and Emly it is Is. 5d. ; in the diocese of Clogher it is 
Is. ; in the diocese of Cloyne, it is Is. 8d. ; in the diocese of Cork 
and Ross, 2s. ; in the diocese of Derry, 2s. 6d. ; in the diocese of 
Down and Connor, Is. 4d. ; and on the whole of Ireland the pro- 
portion of tithes to one pound sterling in the value of the land 
is Is. 3£d. 

Will you state the rate in the disturbed districts ? 

In the diocese of Leighlin the proportion is 2s. in the pound ; 
in Ferns, Is. 6d. : in Kildare, is Is. dd. ; in Ossory, is Is. 6d. 
The Average in these four dioceses is nearly Is. 7d. in the 
pound. 

The Witness delivers in the paper, which is read, and is as 
follows : 
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How did you ascertain the valae of lands? 
The value of the lands were ascertained from the books of the 
commissioners under the Tithe Composition Act. I have here a 
book (arranged alphabetically) in which the amount of the com* 
position for every parish under the tithe composition, in each 
diocese in Ireland, is inserted, also the area and value of every 
parish that has been valued. It is from these data that the cal- 
culations contained in the table have been made. If we take the 
diocese of Armagh, we find that the value of the parish of Fork- 
hill is £6,184. 48., the amount of the composition is £660., and in 
that parish the tithe amounts to 2s. 7d. in the pound. Then, in 
the parish of Killiman, in the same diocese, the amount of the 
composition is £484. 12s. 4d., and the proportion of the tithe is 
Is. Id. in the pound. 

With respect to the parishes not under composition, your cal** 
culation is an inference gathered from the parishes that are 
compounded ? 

It is. If a certain number of parishes all over the country are 
of such a value, and the amount of the composition is so and so, 
and the proportion is so and so, we take it for granted that the 
others will be about the same. 

Are you able to form any opinion whether, in the parishes tiiat 
have been compounded, the rate of tithe is greater or less than in 
the parishes that have not been compounded 7 
I possess no data which will enable me to answer that question. 
In making the valuation of land under the provision of the 
composition act, do you believe it to be the usual practice to in- 
clude, not only land of inferior quality, but also roads and rivers? 
In several books under the composition act, that I have had an 
opportunity of examining, the roads and rivers and other waste 
lands were omitted. 

Have you ever acted as commissioner under the Tithe Compo* 
sition Act? 
I have not. 

Then all you know is from report? 

My information is derived from examining the books of the 
commissioners under the Tithe Composition Act. 

If the fact be, that where the tithes have been compounded for, 
a greater sum has been received for tithe than where they were 
Hot compounded for, then your inference as to the average value 
from what took place in the case of composition, would not be an 
accurate inference as to the general rate of tithe in Ireland ? 
It would not. But I. conceive that as the amount of the com* 



position in each parish was detenniiied from an average of the 
collections made in a number of years, previously to the agree- 
ment being entered into, it is probable that the amount deter- 
mined on was correct. The next document I shall submit to your 
lordships relates to Ireland generally : it shews the contents, in 
British statute acres, of every county in Ireland. It is divided 
into different heads: first, cultivated land; next, unimproved 
mountain and bog ; third, the lakes ; and, lastly, the total con- 
tents of each county, and also the population of each according 
to the late census. The information contained in this table was 
derived partly from the Ordnance Survey of Ireland now in 
progress, and partly from several maps of counties in Ireland. 
In many cases the contents were ascertained from measurements 
made on the county maps. 

The witness delivers in the same, which is read, and is aa 
follows : 



GbnesjIL Statement of the Extent uM Pofdlatiom of Ireland. 
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Cirlow 
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ToTiie 14603473 5340736 455399,20399608 7731365 
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The next table contains the total contents of each county in 
Ireland, the amount of its estimated value, the average value per 
acre, the amount of the county presentments in each county for 
one year, the proportion of the county assessment to one pound 
sterling in the value of the land, and also the proportion of the 
tithe to one pound sterling in the value of the land in each county. 
Thus this table contains a statement of the whole of the taxes to 
which the land is liable in Ireland. In all these Documents the 
calculations are given in English statute acres, and in English 
money. According to this table, Ireland contains 20,399,608 
statute acres. I have already stated the ground upon which I 
ascertained the contents of each county in Ireland ; T shall now 
mention the grounds on which I have estimated its value. The 
documents that I have had access to respecting the value of the 
land in Ireland, consist, first, of a recent valuation of the county 
of Cork, made at the expense of that county^ for the purpose of 
equalizing the county assessments. The county of Cork is the 
largest county in Ireland; it contains 1,725,000 acres : the esti- 
mated value is £1,137,242, and the average value is 13s. 7d. per 
English statute acre. This valuation was made with very great 
care : I myself, when in the county of Cork, took a great interest 
in it, and I think it is a very accurate and fair valuation ; and 
I understand several gentlemen have made use of it in letting 
their lands. The county assessment is now made under it, and 
the whole county are satisfied with that assessment; consequently 
this valuation, as far as it went, formed the principal feature in 
my calculation of the value of the South of Ireland. The next 
document consists of a valuation of twenty parishes, or consider- 
ably more than one half of the county of Londonderry, which has 
been made under my own direction, as commissioner for the 
general valuation of Ireland under the general valuation act. 
According to this valuation, the average value of the county of 
Londonderry amounts to 10s. 6d. per statute acre; but it is to be 
observed that my valuation was made under a special Act of 
Parliament of the 7th George the 4th, Chapter 62, according to a 
very low scale of value, about one-eighth, I think, under what 
had been considered a very moderate scale of value. If the 
valuation of the county was raised to the present fair letting 
value, it would amount on an average nearly to I2s. per statute 
acre, which is the value adopted by me in the table. If we take 
the average value per acre of the county of Cork, situated in the 
South of Ireland, namely, I3s. 7d., and the average value per 
acre of the county of Londonderry, situated in the North, namely, 
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12s., and take the mean, we shall haye an average amount of 
12s. 9id. From my knowledge of Ireland, I ean state that those 
two coontiesy acre for acre, are under the average value of 
Ireland. Taking the proportion of mountain in each, and the 
proportion of the arable land in each, I am satisfied that 12s. 9ld* 
per acre would be rather under than above the average value of 
the land of Ireland. But, in addition to the two valuations 
already mentioned, I consulted the valuations made under the 
Tithe Composition Act in every county in Ireland; and com- 
paring these valuations with my own knowledge of the value of 
the land in each, I formed a valuation independent of the valua- 
tions of the counties of Cork and Londonderry, the result of 
which, when complete, gave an average value per acre for the 
land of Ireland amounting to 12s. dfd., which is less than the 
average value per acre of the counties of Cork and Londonderry, 
Since I arrived in London, Mr. De la Cour, the treasurer of the 
county of Cork, and the conductor of the valuation of that county, 
informed me that he had also made a calculation of the value of 
Ireland, and that his average came to 12s. 6d. per statute acre, 
while mine is 12s. 5id. As both Mr. De la Cour and myself have 
considered the matter with great care, it is probable that our 
calculations are not very far from the truth. According to my 
valuation, I can state the average value of any county in Ireland ; 
I also can state the amount of the county assessment, and its pro- 
portion to one pound sterling in the value of the land, and also the 
proportion of the tithe to one pound sterling in the value of the 
land. With your lordships' permission, I shall read a portion of the 
information contained in the table. The county of Antrim contains 
742,324 statute acres ; its value is £556,743 ; its average value is 
15s. per acre. The amount of the county presentments, being the 
average of two years, the years 1830 and 1831, is £42,900 ; the 
proportion of the county cess to one pound sterling in the value 
of the land is Is. 6|d. ; and the proportion of the tithe to one 
pound sterling in the value of the land is Is. 4d. We may next 
take the county of Armagh which contains 328,183 acres; its 
value is £178,955; its average value is 17s.; the Grand Jury 
presentmenta amounted to £23,655. 9s. 3d.; the proportion of 
the county cess to one pound sterling in the value of the land is 
2s. 8d. ; the proportion of the tithe to one pound sterling in the 
value of the land is Is. 3d. It is to be observed, that the county 
assessment of Armagh is higher than any other county in Ireland. 
I shall now refer to some of the counties which have been dis- 
turbed ; for example, the county of Clstit, The county of Clare 
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contains 802,352 statate acres ; its value is £441,293 ; the average 
valae per acre is 1 Is. ; the amount of the county presentments is 
£30,439. 2s. 8|d. ; the proportion of the county cess to one pound 
sterling in the value of the land is Is. 4id. ; and the proportion 
of the tithe to one pound sterling in the value of the land is Is. 
In the county of Kilkenny the extent is 491,399 acres ; its value 
is £336, 119 ; the amount of the county assessment, £17,036. 9s. Id. ; 
the proportion of the county assessment to one pound sterling in 
the value of the land is lOd. ; and the proportion of the tithe to 
one pound sterling in the value of the land is Is. 5d. The county 
of Wexford contains 564,479 Acres ; its value is £395,134 ; the 
average value is 14s. ; the amount of the county assessment is 
£33,728 ; the proportion of thert county assessment to one pound 
sterling in the value of the land is Is. 8d. ; and the proportion of 
the tithe to one pound sterling in the value of the land is Is. 5id. 
The county of Tipperary contains 1,013,173 acres ; its value is 
£886,439 ; its average value is 17s. 6d. ; the amount of the county 
assessment is £52,532 ; the proportion of the county assessment 
to one pound sterling in the value of the land is Is. 2id. ; and 
the proportion of the tithe to one pound sterling in the value of 
the land is Is. 3d. The county of Dublin contains 240,104 acres ; 
its value is £216,093 ; the average value is 13s. per acre ; the 
amount of the county assessment is £21,319; the proportion of 
the county assessment to one pound sterling in the value of the 
land is 2s. ; and the proportion of the tithe to one pound sterling 
in the value of the land is Is. 2d. It is to be observed, that in 
some baronies of the county of Dublin country houses are assessed 
which are not included in my valuation. The general results of 
the table are : — Ireland contains 20,399,608 acres, statute mea- 
sure ; its value is £12,715,578 ; the average value per acre is 
12s. 5id. ; the total amount of the county presentments is £860^111 ; 
the average proportion of the county assessment to one pound 
sterling in the value of the land is Is. 5d. ; and the proportion of 
the tithe to one pound sterling in the value of the land is Is. 3^d. ; 
thus the total amount of assessment on land in Ireland is 2s. 8id. 
in the pound sterling of the value of the land. 

Have the goodness to deliver in that table. 

The witness delivers in the same, which is read, and is as 
follows : 
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In ascertaining the value of the land, you have included all 
descriptions of land, and among the rest mountain and bog ; have 
yon any documents that enable you to say what proportion 
the tithe actually paid, bears to the value of the land that is 
titheable ? 

I have not. According to the composition act, all land is 
rated for tithe. 

Are the committee to understand that in the average you state 
of tithe throughout Ireland, you have included all the land that 
is tithe-free, as well as the land subject to tithe? 

I have no data to shew the extent of the land that is tithe-free ; 
and I have made no estimate of it. I think the amount of the 
tithe collected does not amount to Is. 3d. in the pound on all the 
land in Ireland, but in that proportion on the land which is not 
tithe-free. I have prepared a table, setting forth the general 
results of the several tables already submitted to this committee. 
I shall read it. 

Ireland contains 4 Archbishopricks^ 

23 Bishopricks, 
2,450 Parishes, 
^,400^000 Statute acres. 
There are 1,422 Beneficed clergymen, 

1,539 Parishes under the composition act, 

and 
911 Parisbes not under the composition act. 
The gross amount of the composition 1 £, s, d. 

of those parishes which have com- > 442,419 

pounded for tithe is j 

The average amount, per parish, of ^ 

the composition for tithe, in those > 287 9 6 

parishes which have compounded is j 

Have you considered the united parishes as one parish, or how 
have you taken them ? 

I have taken every parish under the composition act separately, 
without any reference to unions. I have already mentioned the 
average proportion of the composition for tithe in Ireland to the 
value of the land ; 1 have also mentioned the value of the land 
throughout Ireland; I shall now beg to direct your lordships' 
attention to a new calculation. Taking the average amount of 
the tithe assessment in Ireland at Is. 3id. in the pound sterling 
to the value of the land, it would appear that the gross amount 
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of the tithe of Ireland would be £821,214. 16s. 7d. that is if all 
the land in Ireland were liable to tithe, which is not the case, 
consequently the total amount of tithe will be less than that sum. 
If we take the average amount of the composition for those 
parishes which have compounded, and multiply that sum by 
2,450, the total number of Parishes in Ireland, we shall have the 
sum of £704,313. This probably is the nearest approximation to 
the true amount of the tithe in Ireland, which our present data 
will admit of. With your lordships' permission, I shall deliver 
in this table. 

The witness delivers in the same, whicb is read, and is as 
follows : 

General Results deduced from the foregoing Tables 

relative to Tithe. 

Ireland is divided into 4 Archbishopricks, 23 Bishopricks, 2,^50 Parishes, 
and conUins 20,400,000 Statute Acres. ^ 

There are 1,422 Beneficed Clergymen, 1,539 Parishes under the'Composition 
Act, and 911 Parishes not under the Composition Act. 



Gross amount of the Composition for those parishes ) 
which have compounded for Tithe 5 

Average amount of the Composition for TitlM in ) 
those parishes which have compounded ..•••• 5 

Average proportion of the Composition for Tithe to ) 
one pound sterling in the value of the land •• 5 

According to the best data I have been able to pro- 
cure, and from my own knowledge of the value 
of the land of Ireland, I am of opinion that 
the gross annual value of the land of Ireland, 
rated at a moderate rent, may be about 

Rating the average amount of the Tithe at Is. 3^d.^ 
in the pound sterling of the value of the land, 
it would appear that the gross amount of Tithe 
in Ireland would be (if all the lands in Ireland 
were liable to Tithe, which is not the case, 
consequently the total amount is less than that 
sum) 

If we take the average amount of the Composition^ 
for those parishes which have compounded, andf 
multiply that sum by 2450, the total number of ^ 
parishes in Ireland, we shall have the sum of j 

This is probably the nearest approximation to the true 
amount of the Tithe in Ireland which our present 
data will admit of. 



£ 5. d, 
442419 O 



287 9 6 



1 3) 



12715578 



821214 16 7 



704313 15 



7^^ February, 1832. 



Richard Griffith. 
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Have you any paper that will shew the proportion of tithe, lay 
and ecclesiastical ? 

I have not ; but all tithe, whether ecclesiastical or lay, is in- 
cluded in the return given in. I have here another document, 
which has been alluded to before, and which, though it does not 
exactly come within the province of this committee, still it may 
be considered as an important document : it relates to the county 
assessments in Ireland. It contains a statement, arranged under 
different heads, of the assessments made by Grand Jury present- 
ments in the different counties in Ireland, being an average of 
two years, 1830 and 1831. The table is arranged alphabetically 
in counties. The heads I have divided it into are : — ^The expence 
of the public roads assessed on the county at large ; the expence 
of roads assessed on the baronies ; the expence of public esta- 
blishments^ officers' salaries, buildings, &c. ; the expence of the 
police ; and the repajrment of advances made by government for 
county buildings, &c. I have already mentioned the totals of 
these assessments, and the proportions they bore to the value of 
the land. The object of this table is to show what proportion of 
the county assessments are under the controul of the Grand 
Juries, and what proportion they are bound by Act of Parliament 
to assess for. The two first heads in this table are those which 
the Grand Juries have under their controul ; namely, the expen- 
diture on public roadd ; and that proportion amounts to about 
two-fifths of the whole, that is, the Grand Jury have the disposal 
under their controul of two-fifths of the whole of the county 
assessments. 

The witness delivers in the table, which is read, and is as 
follows : 
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F^oui ihU table I have deduced OBe eontaiaingi results similav 
in form to that respeottng tidftes. Aeoordkig to it, Ireland con- 
tains thirty-two counties, 252 baronies, 2,450 parishes, and 
20,40^000 statute acres. The gross annual vahie of Ireland I 
have already given. The gross annual amount of county assess- 
ments I have also given, together with the proportion of county 
assessments to one pound sterling in the value of the land. The 
amount of that portion of the county assessments in Ireland which 
are expended in building and repairing bridges, gullets, walls, 
cutting hills, and filling hollows, and other expenditures on roads, 
levied ofiP the coiinty at large, amounts to £83,045. 17s. 6^d. 
The proportion of the assessments expended in making and repair- 
ing roads, levied ofif the baronies, amounts to £273,434. 13s. 11|d. 
Those two sums ^dded together give the total amount of which 
the Grand Juries haye tlb^e power of directing the expemditure, 
which is £356,480. lOs. 6d.* 

* This answer if peculiarly iqteiresling, aa applicable to the relief! of 
the tei^ant of Ireland, and the compelling absentees to come home 
and look afl^ the expenditure growing out of their estates. 

The witness delivers in the paper, which is read, and is as 
follows : 
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Genedal Results deduced from the foregoing Tablbs relative 

to County Assessments. 

IreUnd codU'ids 32 CouDties, 252 Baronies. 2,450 Parishes, and 20,400.000 

Statote Acres. 



The gross annual value of the land of Ireland, rated 1 
at a moderate rent, exclusive of the value of > 
towns and houses in the country, may be about J 

The i^rou annual amount of the County Assessments ^ 
m the several counties of Ireland, including > 
counties of cities, is. ) 



Average proportion of County Assessments to one 
pound sterling in the value of the land 

Subdivision of the Sums raised annually by County 

Presentmenti, 



! 



Proportion expended in building and repairing "% 
bridges, gullets, walls, cutting hills, and filling f 
hollows, and oiber expenditures on roads, levied ? 
off the county at large J 

Proportion paid for county establishments, officers'' 
salaries, county buildings, not connected with I 
roads, and sundry charges, also levied off the| 
county at large 

Proportion paid for police establishments, levied off ) 
the county at large 5 

Proportion repaid to the treasury, being instalments ^ 
for government advances, levied off the county > 
at large ...,.., J 

Proportion of Assessments expended in making and 
repairing roads, levied off the baronies ..»•.. 



£ f. d, 

12715578 12 5| 

860111 9 ^ 

I 5 



83045 17 6i 



331414 11 3i 



120081 11 6i 



32738 14 9( 



273434 13 11^ 



February 7th, 1832. 



BicuARD Griffith. 



Have yon made any calculation of the taxes for church cess ? 

I have not. 

If that were added to the tithe and the county cess, would not 
that shew the whole amount of the outgoings of the tenant in the 
shape of taxation ? 

It would. 

Are those charges upon the tenant or the landlord ? 

They are upon the occupying tenant. There is one observation 
I wish to make with respect to my Taluation of Ireland : I am of 
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opinion that it is considerably under the actual rent paid by the 
tenants. My valuation is made on the principle, that the rent 
should amount to one third of the value of the gross produce of 
the land. 

Of course you consider that the more the country improves, the 
smaller the proportion of the rent to the produce ought to be ? 

Certainly ? 

Do you consider the proportion of the rent to the value of the 
land, as stated by you, is greater where there is an intermediate 
landlord, than where the tenant holds immediately of the head 
landlord ? ^ 

I think it is greater. 

In your opinion, would not the operation of the Subletting Act 
produce a relief to the real occupant, as well as justice to the 
landlord? 

I am of opinion it would ; it would benefit both landlord and 
tenant. Too great a subdivision of the land is a great evil, and 
creatlNi poverty. 

Must not it be a great advantage to the tenant to bring him into 
contact with the head landlord ? 

Certainly. 

As of cmirse a man would not take land to let it again, with- 
out making a profit of it, does not it follow, that the more people 
are interposed between the real owner of the land and the tenant, 
there must be the more ultimately charged to the tenant? 

Certainly* 

You have stated the amount of parishes compounded, and the 
amount of parishes not compounded ; do the accounts you have 
taken enable you to state the comparative value of the parishes 
in those two different states ? 

They do not ; but I am of opinion, from my own knowledge of 
Ireland, that the proportion taken gives a fair average of the 
whole. 

In the calculation you have given of agricultural produce, do 'fi' 
you include only corn and hay, or cattle also ? 

I have taken the whole produce of the farm into consideration. 
In making the valuation of the county of Londonderry, we began 
by valuing the produce of every farm, and the value of the land 
was rated at one-fourth of the value of the produce. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 



APPENDIX B 



ROBERT DE LA COUR, Esf^ire, js called in, and examioed 
as follows : 

What situation do yoa fill in Ireland ? 

My personal occapation is that of Banker in the town of 
Mallow ; I also conduct the treasurer's husiness jof the coonty of 
Cork. I am not myself treasurer, but my son is. In consequence 
of a bill that was introduced into Parliament, and which it was 
expected would pass some years ago, providing that a person 
engaged in trade should not fill that office, there was a very flat- 
tering address to me by the Grand J ury of that county, requestiug 
that I would bring forward my son to fill the office, and that % 
would continue to discharge the dutjes of it. My son was unani- 
mously elected, and he is officially trez^surer, and I continue to 
conduct the business of it conjointly with him. 

Have you been engaged in making a new valuation W' the 
county lately ? 

I have ; that business has rested with me exclusively, inde- 
pendent of the duties of the treasurer's office. 

Will yon state upon what grounds you have made that valua- 
tion, and what have been the results of it ? 

I have brought with me the heads of the plan that we thought 
it expedient to adopt for obtaining that valuation, and the standard 
value of the produce of land by which that valuation was made; 
adopting it as a principle, in the first instance, that that valua- 
tion should be made at the rate of 25 per cent, below what would 
be deemed a moderate rent value, so as to guard against any 
probability or possibility of the value being deemed higher than 
the country would be able to sustsdn any taxation that might be 
imposed upon it in conformity with that scale. Here is a printed 
paper which explains the principle upon which the valuation 
was conducted. 

What are the results of that valuation ? 

The results of that valuation are, that the county of Cork, con- 
taining about 1,660,000 acres, may be estimated at a taxable 
value of £909,793, I9s. Id. I think tiie average value per statute 
acre was 10s. 9d. 

Can you state the average rate of the tithe ? 

Not throughout the county. I have had some communications 
with Mr. Griffith, the civil engineer; and I have also returns of 
some parishes that have been dealt with under the composition 
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act in my own neighbourhood, and those I can exhibit to the 
committee. I think the average in general is from Is. 6d. to 
Is. 5d. per acre ; and I collected from Mr. GriflQth that the average 
yalae of the tithes throughout the kingdom will be Is. 3d. : but I 
apprehend in that valuation he has included land that is tithe- 
free ; and that if those were exempt, the average value of the 
tithe, upon a fair composition, would not exceed Is. in the 
pound. 

What is the amount of the Grand Jury assessments in the 
county of Cork ? 

Those I have made a return of very lately to the Irish govern- 
ment ; and I have brought with me an abstract of those returns 
for the last two years. The amount of the levies upon the county 
of Cork for the year 1830 was, of the sums levied upon the county 
at large, £38,592. 8s. &id., and the baronial presentments amount 
to £24,520. lOs. 9id. 

Have you calculated what proportion they bear to the value of 
thekjl^? 

I m^e ; I have calculated that upon the gross return of the 
value of our county, taking it at £909,793. 17s. lid., the average 
acreable value, oniitting fractions, to be taken at lOs. 9d,, a 
levy of Is. 6d. in the pound upon that value would amount to 
£68,234. lis.; a levy of Is. in the pound would amount to 
£45,489. 14s.; a levy of 9d. in the pound would amount to 
£34,116. 5s. 6d. ; a levy of 6d. in the pound will amount to 
£22,744. 17s.; a levy of 5d. in the pound will amount to 
£18,954. lOs. ; a levy, then, of Is. 5d. in the pound would pro- 
duce £64,444. 4s., and id. in the pound more would produce 
£947. 14s. Id., making a gross sum of £65,391. 1 8s. Id., which 
I think may be taken as the probable average of the county 
levies. 

Will you deliver in those accounts ? 

[The witness delivers in the sanie.] 

Have you turned your attention to a general valuation of the 
whole country of Ireland ? 

I have ; I have undertaken it for the purpose of forming some 
opinion at what rate a general levy might be made upon the 
kingdom at large, in order to provide for the exigencies, of what- 
ever nature they might be. , I could not exactly detail the process 
by which I reached that conclusion, which I think in a very ex- 
traordinary manner corresponds with one that Mr. Griffith has 
made without any communication with me. I took the valuation 
of my own county as the standard. In the county of Cork I 
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t^kon that there is as much of roi:gh and monntain ground as in 
any other except the county of Antrim. I made a variety of 
inquiries. I referred to the evidence given before the Emigra- 
tion Committee, in which the total acreage of Ireland is stated ; 
and the conclusion I came to is, that, taking it for granted that 
the whole area of Ireland was 19,441,944 acres, which was the 
CTidence given before the Emigration Committee, and that of that 
total area there were 12,195,280 acres of cultivated land, and of 
uncultivated land, but capable of cultivation, 900,000 acres, and 
of unprofitable or barren land 2,416,064 acres, I calculated it 
thus : — for the cultivated land I8s. an acre ; and I calculated for 
the uncultivated, but capable of cultivation, Ss. an acre ; and for 
the unprofitable land, capable of cultivation, only 6s. an acre *, 
and the result of that was, that the average value of Ireland was 
12s. 6d. the statute acre. Mr. Griffitiis' calculation is 12s. 5id. 

Have you any means of stating what proportion of the land is 
tithe-free in the county of Cork ? 

I have not ; it ha.^ been variously stated. The general e|ifapate 
I have heard was, that there were a million of acres in thining- 
dom of Ireland tithe-free ; but I cannot believe it. 

Can you state what proportion there is of lay proprietors of 
tithe in the coantv of Cork ? 

I cannot say ; but there are a great many. 

Have you turned your attention particularly to the subject of 
tithes f 

1 cannot say that I have turned it particularly to tithes ; but it 
is a subject that so much interests every body that feels concerned 
for the peace and prosperity of the country, that I cannot but say 
I have thought a good deal upon it, and very much lament the 
condition in which the country is placed at this moment upon 
that account. 

Has any remedy ever suggested itself to your mind ? 

Certain Ijf there has. It is scarcely possible^ I think, that a 
person acquainted with the condition of Ireland must not hftve 
thought of the expediency of adopting some course that would 
remove the asperities that at present prevail, and put the clergy- 
man of the established church upon a more satisfactory footing 
than he at present stands. My opinion is, that a general tax upon 
land, to be levied by the government, in such a way and by such 
means as they should deem expedient, paid into the treasury, and 
drawn from the treasury by the respective clergymen of tiie esta- 
blished religion in Ireland, would be the most satisfactory mode 
of payment. 
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Do yoa mean a tax upon titheable land ? 

I would levy it upon all land, of course dealing with that Ikdd 
which is at present considered tithe-free upon fair and equitable 
terms. 

Have you any reason to suppose that such a mode of co'ti^niuta- 
tion for tithe would be agreeable to the proprietors of the land ? 

I have no doubt of it. 

Have 3fou had any communication with any number of the 
proprietors ? 

If the question refers merely to the tithe payers, I am decidedly 
of opinion that it would be the most agreeable mode of dealing 
with them that could be adopted ; if it refers to the tithe receivers, 
I should apprehend that there are many of them that would object 
to it, apprehending that it might place them upon a more uncer-' 
tain footing than they stand upon at present. 

Supposing it were thought eligible to convert that provision 
for the clergy now derived from tithe into land itself, from your 
knogifedge of the state of landed property in the South of Ireland^ 
do you conceive that facilities would exist for carrying such an 
arrangement into effect ? 

I do not. I have thought of that, and I am not able to reach 
the conclusion that facility would attend that course of dealing. 
I am afraid it would cause a great deal of dissatisfaction, and 
that the clergy would not be in a better situation, by having to 
deal with property of that nature, than they are at present, in 
dealing with tithe ; nor am I aware that landed property could 
be got to answer the purpose. 

Are you aware of any difficulty being experienced by the clergy 
in collecting their income from glebe lands and other lands that 
now belong to them by law ? 

I understand that there is a great difficulty attending the col- 
lection of their revenues of every kind ; but I believe there is 
greater facility attending the collection from lands that are the 
Subject of composition than there is from valuations made by 
tithe proctors. 

Supposing that, instead of tithe, it could be so contrived that 
a portion of land was to be actually given to the clergy, or rents 
issuing out of land, do you think that would be a desirable 
arrangement ? 

I cannot conceive how land could be procured for that pur- 
pose. I am afraid that if it could be procured the clergymen 
would be subject to great disaffection and discontent on the part 
of the rent payers in those cases. 
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Are you aware of any dilBcalty that a olerg^yman posseMed of 
glebe or other land meets with in collecting the rent from that 
land, as compared with that which any other landholder finds in 
collecting the rents which he has due ? 

I am not informed particularly of any clerg^yman so circum- 
stanced. I should think it might be a more convenient mode of 
collecting their revenue ; but even if there was land to be pur- 
chased for the clergy, I think it might involve them in a variety 
of disputes, and I think it would be very difficult to procure lands 
sufficiently in the vicinity of their place of duty to allow of their 
proper attention to the latter. 

If the clergy had land to that amount, do you not thinV they 
would get their rents paid with the same ease that it is paid to 
other landlords. 

I am afraid not. I am afraid the feeling of the population 
would be hostile to a pa3rment exclusively to the clerg^3rman in 
any shape. I think there is a great hostility with respect to the 
payment of tithes ; and I am afraid the rent payers would ma^ be 
free from the influence of it. 

Do you mean that a particular tenant, having taken a farm 
from a clergyman, would feel more averse to pay the rent of that 
farm to the clergyman, his landlord, than another tenant would 
be, who had taken a farm from a lay landlord ? 
I am afraid he would. 

Do you find that so in practice, where there are tenants of 
church lands ? 

The tenants of church lands have in general a ccNDsiderable 
interest under the church, and the tenants immediately under 
them do not consider that they are dealing with the church, but 
that they are dealing with an ordinary landlord, and therefore I 
think that is not a parallel case. 

Are you of opinion that if lands were assigned to the clergy 
they could not find tenants for those lands ? 

I do not say they could not find tenants, but 1 am afraid it 
would be an unsatisfactory dealing between landlord and tenant. 
If the tenant objected to pay the clerical landlord his rent, 
would he be likely to take it in the first instance ? 

I think the tenants in Ireland have such an avidity for land 
that wherever it was offered it would be taken. 

If such an avidity for land exists, would not that secure the 
payment of the rent by the tenant ? 

If he was not operated upon by undue influence, I think it 
would have that efiect; but I think that tenants of that kind 
would be liable to undue influence. 
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Do you think that aoy mode that coald be devised of paying 
the clergy would be li<ible to a degree of popuiar discontent that 
would make it difficult to secure the payment ? 

Yes ; but I think Ibe moist likely mode to secure it would be 
by payuig St into the treasury of the country, and then to be 
4rawn out by the respective clergy. 

Could any combination of occupying tenants holding land 
under the clergy, under such circumstances, take place to any 
thing like extent that takes place among tithe payers at present? 

I think not. 

Would not the difference be this : in thdt oase it would be the 
resistance of the individual tenant or tenants af the glebe land, 
and in the present instance it is a resistance of every person that 
pays tithe at all ? 

I think that is the fact. 

At present there is a strong popular feeling against the present 
mode of collecting tithe.^ If that were laltered, and a substitution 
^vcupTor it, either by rent or land, do pot you think the present 
indisposition would be likely gradually to subside ? 

I do ; I have np doubt that a reasonable commutation of tithe 
would lead to pacification in the country^ and to a more cordial 
co-operation with the government to support the clergy. 

Has not the Titibe Composition Act given satisfaction as far as 
it has been carried into effect? 

It has been considered a very beneficial act; but there are 
Instances in which the Tithe Composition Act has been unsuc- 
cessful ; and from the accounts I have received I am afraid that 
the Tithe Composition Act will be resisted more generally than 
it has been ; I have apprehension that even in those parishes 
where the composition act has been carried into effect there will 
be a resistance to payment under it. 

Has not such a resistance taken place already? 

I have heard so, but I do not know it of my own knowledge. 

Do not you believe that the extreme indisposition to the pay- 
ment of tithe that is now to be found in various parts of the 
country has arisen very mujch from efforts that have been made 
to agitate them upon the subject ? 

I am as convinced of that as that I live ; that a vast deal of the 
indisposition to pay tithe in {Ireland ha^ arisen from excitements 
caused by parties who have taken a mpst kijudicious course even 
to promote their own objects. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 
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Recapitulation of Chancery Sales. 



Gross Amount of Sales in Master Henn*s 0£Bce, for the yetit 1828, 

1829« 1830, and 1831 

Ditto. • Master Connor's •••• < 

Ditto Master Townssnd's 



} 



Gross Amount for four years 



Add, on a similar calculation, for Master Govld, whose return has not 
been received, say one third • 



] 



Total £ 



333120 

444663 
230165 



1007948 



335982 



1343930 



Gross Average of Sales in each of the last four years in the Court of ) I 
Chancery « 51 



335982 10 



Note. — ^The Chief Remembrancer of the Court of Exchequer has not given any Return ; 
but on the above calculation his Sales are estimated at one third of the Chancery Sales. 

£ $. d. 
335982 10 
111994 3 4 



'Thus — Chancery Sales per Annum • 

Estimated Amount in Equity Exchequer. 



Making the estimated Annual Sales under decrees of ) ^ 
Chancery or Exchequer •••• ) 



447976 13 4 



No. 4. 

Return from the Prothonotary of his Majest/s Court of King's Bench ili 
Ireland, of the number of Jadgments revived in that Court since the 
27th June, 1828, and the gross Amount of the Penal Sum for which 
revived Judgments have been entered ; and a Return of Judgments 
redocketted under an Act, intituled "An Act to protect Purchasers for 
valuable consideration in Ireland, against Judgments not revived or 
redocketted within a limited time ; and also a Return of the number 
of final Judgments entered and recovered within the like period, and 
gross Amount of the Penal Sums for which same have been entered. 



1443.. 

570.. 

6421.. 

3571 


Juderments revived, amouDtiDGf to ...•••.••... 


£ «. d. 

1672597 3 9 

971482 15 4 

7180998 11 2 


Ditto redocketted, amounting to 

Ditto entered on cosoovit. amountinsr to • 


Ditto final case, amountin&r to 


9825078 10 3 
328275 1 9 





I certify the above to be the Number and gross Amount ending 
11th January, 1832. 

Arthur Burkb, Prothonotary* 
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No. 5. 

A Return frMil the Court of Conmum Pleas in Ireland of the Number of 
Judgments revived, and the Gross Amount of the Penal Sums for 
which same have been entered ; of the number of Judgments re- 
docketted, and the Gross Amount of the Penal Sums for which same 
have been entered ; : also the number of Final Judgments entered and 
recovered, and the Gross Amount of the Penal Sums for which same 
have been entered ; since the 27th day of June, 1828, up to the 27th 
day of January, 1832, inclusive. 



Judgments r&vived .•••• 

Judgments redocketted 

Judgments entered and recovered by Cognovit ) 
and in Debt for Penal Sums ) 

Judgments recovered on Actions in Case for ) 
actual Sums 5 



Number 

of 

Judgments. 


Gross Amount 

of 
PenaV Sums. 




£. s. d. 


1062 


954303 19 


424 


831590 3 4 


3294 


3663786 18 9 




5449681 1 1 


1433 


130762 8 


D. Plunket, 




Prothonotary. 



No. 6. 

A tlETtJRN of the number of Final Judgments in Debt, and also the number 
of Final Judgments in Case, entered and recovered in the Pleas Side 
of His Majesty*s Court of Exchequer in Ireland, from the 27th day of 
June, 1828, up to the 11th day of January, 1832. 



Year 

Commencing 

27 June. 


Number of 

Judgments 

in Debt. 


Amount 

of 

Penal Sums. 


Number of 

Judgments 

in Case. 


Amount 

of 

Penal Sums. 


1828 


933 
2264 
2162 
2262 


£, 8. d» 
895899 12 9^ 

2484316 16 Of 

2074528 18 2f 

1849579 2 9f 


608 
1832 
2026 
2372 


£. 8. d. 
47562 8J 

123597 19 3 

127977 5J 

185868 4 6f 


1829 


1830.* 


1831,,*., 


Total 


7621 


7304323 19 lOJ 


6838 


485005 4 Hi 
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A Return of the namber of Judgments in Debt, and also the number of 
Judgments in Case, reviyed in the Pleas Side of His Majesty's Court 
of Exchequer in Ireland, from the 27th day of Jane 1828, up to tiie 
11th day of January, 1832. 



Year 

Commencing 

27 June. 


Namber of 

Judffnoents 

in Debt. 


Amount 

of 

Penal Sums. 


Namber of 

Judgments 

in Case. 


Amount 

of 

Penal Sams. 


1828..., 


119 
347 
274 
272 


£. «. d. 
63581 13 4 

215320 12 4^ 

190801 6 8^ 

206718 1 10 


17 
68 
82 
72 


£. s. d, 

1970 3 0| 

10852 13 11 
19529 1 5i 
19535 8 3 


1829 


1830 


1831 


Total 


1012 


676421 14 2f 


239 


51887 6 8 



A Return of the namber of Judgments redocketted under an Act, inti^ 
tuled ''An Act to protect purchasers for yaluable consideration in 
Ireland against Judgments not reviyed or redocketted within a limited 
time," in the Pleas Side of His Majesty's Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland, from the 27th day of June, 1828, up to the 11th day of 
January, 1832. 





Namber of 
Judgments 
redocketted. 


Amount 

of 

Penal Sams. 


A828 


5 
122 
160 
184 


£. <• d, 

5000 

212876 8 6 
350602 11 8 
271185 3 9 


1 1829 


Year commencing 27 June . . / 

A 1830 


1831 




Total 


471 


849664 3 5 
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SUMMARY. 





Number of 
Judgments. 


Total 

number of 

Judgments. 


Amount of 
Penal Sums. 


Total Amount 

of 
Penal Sums. 


Final Judgments in Debt 
Final Judgments in Case 

Judgments in Debt revived 
Judgments in Case ditto 

TiidcrniPnts redackelled . . 


7621 
6838 




£ s. d. 
7304323 19 10^ 

485005 4 \\\ 


£ «. d. 
7789329 4 9t 

728309 lOJ 
849664 3 5 




14459 


1012 
239 


676421 14 2| 
51887 6 8 




1251 
471 








Total > « > ■ 




16181 




9367302 9 IJ 











29th February, 1832. 



Joseph Farran. 
Clerk of the Pleas. 



No. 7- 

Return of the number of Conveyances registered in the following years, 
with the Gross Amount of the Purchase Monies appearing on the face 
of the memorials as having been paid in each of said years. 



YEAR. 



1829.... 
1830 



1831.... 



Average . . 



Number of Convey- 
ances registered. 



4053 
4149 



3922 



3)12124 



4041 



Add for Conveyances (2112,) 
the considerations for which 
have not been expressed in 
the memorial at one half of I 
the above 

Average of capital invested in 
purchase of land in each year 



Gross Amount of 
Purchase Money appear- 
ing on face of Memorial. 



£ f. d. 

2160241 2 7 

2030274 7 9 

2132470 12 4 



3)6322986 2 8 



2107662 10 



1053831 5 



3161493 I 3 



Number of Memorials 
vehicb do not specify the 

Purchase Money 
or other consideration. 



2106 
2185 
2047 



3)6338 



2112 
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Return of the nnmber of Mortgages registered in the following years, with 
the gross amount of the Consideration Monies appearing on the face 
of the Memorials as having been paid in each of said years. 



YEAR. 



1829.... 

1830 

1831.... 



Average.. 



Number of Mortgages 
registered. 



729 
810 
797 



3)2336 



778 



Add for 1 13 Mortgages, the con- 
sideration not mentioned in 
Memorial, say one seventh . . 

Average for each year. .£ 



Gross Amount of 

Consideration Money 

appearing on face of 

Memorial. 



£ s, d. 

725290 6 7 

985733 14 9 

737146 13 6 



Number of Memorial 

which do not specify the 

Consideration Money. 



3)2448170 14 10 



816056 18 3 
116293 8 3 



932350 6 6 



Conveyances • • 

Mortgages ••••• • 

Gross Amount of capital vested in Land, or on its ) 
security by Mortgage, in each year ••• ) 



107 
118 
116 



3)344 



113 



£ s, d, 

3161493 1 3 

932350 6 6 



4093843 7 9 



No 8. 

An account of the Imports and Exports of Coyemment Stock, to and firom 
Ireland, from the 6lh July, 1824, to 6th January, 1831. 



Consols • 

3 per Cent, reduced 

3{ per Cent, reduced 

Old 3{ per Cent 

New 4 per Cent 

Ditto as new 3{ per Cent 

Gross Amount transferred from England ) £ 
to Ireland in 6{ years ) 

Deduct Amount transferred to England in ) ^ 
the same period ••••••••••«. 5 

Balance remaining in Ireland for the above "l 
period, being on an average £2,181,707 > £ 
13s. lOd. per annum J 



Transferred to 
Ireland. 



£ t. d. 

3583800 

1122800 

1059900 

10663900 

2281600 

685200 



19402200 
5221100 



14181100 



Re-transferred to 
England. 



£ 

1 133500 

972600 

785000 

1324100 

953400 

52500 












d 










5221100 



APPENDIX 



D. 



A SERIES OF TABLES respecting Tithe Compositions in 
Ireland, prepared and drawn up, for the province of 
Ulster, by John Caillard Erck, LL.D., and referred to 
in his evidence before the committee. 

In the Act for establishing Compositions to be made for tithes 
in Ireland, it is recited, that "various circumstances relating to 
the agriculture and population of the country render it expe- 
dient, for the purpose of encouraging the industry and enterprize 
of owners, farmers, and occupiers of land, that provision should 
be made for authorizing compositions to be made for tithes in 
Ireland ;" and for the purpose of showing the effect and operation 
of the tithe act in these respects the following document relating 
to the * Province of Ulster has been prepared, with reference 
more immediately to the provisions contained in the 34th section 
of that act, which direct — 

I. That the full amount of composition be assessed and applot- 
ted upon all lands within the parish, not being tithe-free, equally 
in proportions. 

II. That the assessment or applotment be made according to 
the true annual value of the several lands. 



* Tables similar to those for the province of Ulster have been prepared, under 
the direction and by the authority of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
appointed to consider of tithes in Ireland, for the remaining provinces in Ireland ; 
but with this difference, that the applotments have beeD all reduced or converted 
to one common standard or measure of land, thereby exhibiting the rate of com- 
position chargeable by the Irish acre, in contra-distinction to that chargeable by 
the English acre. 
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III. That the applotments state the entire namber of acres of 
land in the parish chargeable with the payment of the amount of 
composition. 

IV. That the applotments state tfl0 several sorts and qaalities 
of land, and the rate or sum chargeable by the acre on the several 
sorts of land ; in order that the whole amount of composition may 
be equally raised on all the lands in the parish, not being tithe- 
free. 

The principle or plan, therefore, upon which this document, 
which consists of a series of tables, has been framed, is as 
follows : 

In each of the nine northern counties, nine parishes have been 
indiscriminately selected; and the number of acres, in each, 
applotted to the payment of the amount of composition having 
been ascertained, together with the gross amount of the compo- 
sition thereof, it became a mere matter of calculation from these 
known quantities to ascertain a third; namely, the acreable 
average rate of composition payable in each parish, and from 
thence to deduce the average acreable rate of composition pay- 
able in each county at large ; the result of which will unequivo- 
cally demonstrate the fact, that the acreable rate of composition 
is extremely moderate and reasonable. With the tables bearing 
upon this point may be connected a subsequent one, namely, the 
Xllth, showing the average rate payable per acre for com tithes 
under the old system, which will be found high in comparison 
with the small acreable amount of composition chargeable under 
the new. 

The next subject of inquiry proposed in these tables is the pro- 
bable value of the different qualities of land, consisting of the 
best, medium, and inferior sorts in each county. Of these an 
estimate has been founded on the stated values of lands, as con- 
tained in the northern parochial surveys ; such statements of land 
value having been abated in proportion to the fall in the market- 
able prices of wheat and oats. A.nd when these reduced values 
of land are viewed in juxta-position with the acreable average 
rates of composition payable for lands of the best, medium, and 
inferior sorts, as exhibited in tables XIII. and XIV., the ratio 
which the acreable rate of composition bears to the rent, not to 
speak of the produce, will be found so inconsiderable as fully to 
justify the conclusion, that the tithe act has completely and 
entirely answered all the purposes contemplated by the leg^sla« 
ture in the way ^* of encouraging the industry and enterprize of 
owners, farmers, and occupiers of land.'' 
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ULSTE%PROVINCE. 



A SERIES OF TABLES, 

SPECIFYING 

I. — IX. The acreable average rate of composition in every 
one of nine parishes in each of the northern coun< 
ties ; whether snch rate be applotted on the Irish 
plantation, the English statute, or the Scotch Cun- 
ningham Acre, as the case may be. 
X. The average acreable rate of composition chargeable 
upon eighty-one parishes in this province, with 
the gross number of acres in those parishes applot- 
ted to the gross amount of the tithe compositions. 
XI. The estimated value of lands in the northern coun- 
ties in or about the years 1B14, IB16, and 1819 
(founded on the authority of the parochial statis- 
tical surveys edited in those years), abated in 
proportion to the declension in the marketable 
price of wheat, in order to approximate to the 
probable values, at the present day, of the best, 
medium, and inferior sorts or qualities of land in 
those counties respectively, and in the province at 
large. 
XII. The several and various rates of composition charge- 
able in each county, arranged in classes from the 
highest acreable rate down to the lowest; the 
average rate of composition chargeable on each 
particular class for the entire province ; with the 
average acreable rate of composition for the re- 
spective qualities of land of the best, medium, 
and inferior sorts in this province. 
XIII. The estimated number of parishes in each county 
and in the province ; the number of those that 
have compounded for their tithes; the gross amounts 
of the tithe compositions ; and the number that re^ 
main to enter into composition for their tithes, 

E 
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XIV. The articles titheable in each county; with the 
average rate of tithing per acre • for wheat and 
oats, previously to th^ct for tithe compositions, 
compared with the ijJPpge acreable rate of com- 
position payable in tliose parishes which have 
compoanded. 
XV. — XVf. The proportion which the average rates of compo- 
sition bear to the different qualities of land, re- 
duced in the one instance from the high prices of 
1814, &c. £25 per cent, proportionably to the fall 
in the price of wheat ; and in the other instance 
reduced only £20 per cent, proportionably to the 
fall in the article of oats. 
XVII. The results deducible from the contents of the pre- 
ceding tables. 
XVIII. The average prices of wheat and oats, as published 
in and extracted from the Dublin Gazettes for five 
years, ending with the years 1820 and 1830. 



N.B. — In the North of Ireland, in particalar, it is to be observed that various 
measures of land prevail, such, for instance, as the Scotch Cunninghamy the 
Irish Plantation, and the English Statute, Acres ; all varying and denoting dif- 
ferent quantities or measures of land. As the number of acres are set forth in 
the applotment books, which in many instances do not specify the measure, so 
have Uiey been entered in the tables immediately succeeding for Ulster pro- 
vince, indifferently, and without being reduced or converted to any one common 
standard of land measure* But as the intermixture of these different quantities 
or measures of land is unfavourable to general and practical results, they have 
been all reduced or converted to a common standard in the tables which have 
been prepared, under the authority of the Lords' Committee, for the remaining 
provinces in Ireland, so that general and practical results may, with more ce^ 
tainty, be calculated upon each of these provinces separately, and upon the 
whole collectively ; and the average rate of composition ascertained, whether 
such rate be chargeable on the Irish plantation acre, which most generally pre- 
vails in all parts of Ireland^ or on the English statute acre, which obtains more 
in the north than in any other part of the country* 
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I. — IX. The Acrbable Average Rate of composition in every one of nine 
parishes in each of the northern counties; whether such rate be 
applotted on the Irish Plantation, the English Statute, or the Scotch 
Cnnuingfaam Acre, as the case may be. 



I. — Antrim County. 



Diocese. 






Connor.. •< 



Parishes. 



Aboghill . . . 
Ball^easton . 
Bally marton 
Bally money 

Billy 

Camlin ... 
Glanavy . . . 
Racavan . . . 
Skerry 



Measure. 



not specified 

English 

I not i 

y specified ( 

Cunningham 



not 
specified 



I 



Number of Acrei 

applotted 
under Tithe Act. 



A. 



R. P. 



18312 

13078 

2655 

14246 

12457 

5455 

6919 

9522 

15779 



98423 







Average 


Gross Anioonts 


Rate of 


of Tithe 


Composi 


Compositions. 


tion 






per Acre 






About 


£, s. 


d 


s, d. 


1015 7 


H 


I H 


200 





^ 


150 





1 i| 


1015 7 


H 


1 5 


489 4 


8 


9i 


151 IB 





6i 


172 17 


4 


6 


295 17 


^ 


7{ 


419 10 


H 


6i 


3910 3 


oi 


9i 



II. — Armagh County. 



Diocese. 



/ 



Armagh ( 



Parishes. 



Derrinoose 

Dunbyn 

Keady 

Tynan 

Ballymore ...... 

Cieggjlia..t^.... 

Drumcree 

Foikhiil 

Ne w tiD^nham il tod 



Measure. 



English 

f not 
1 specified 



Irish 



Number of Acres 

applotted, &c. 
under Tithe Act. 



A. 

13801 

1200 

8366 

15960 

12800 

16342 

11630 

6d00 

6708 



R. P. 

3 6 

2 29 
2 5 

Not 
applot- 
ted but 
assess- 
able 
Acres.* 



92809 01 







Average 


Gross Amounts 


Rate of 


of Tithe 


i 


Composi- 


Compositions. 


tion 






per Acre. 






About 


£. 8, 


d. 


s. d. 


646 3 


1 


Hi 


200 





3 4 


350 





10 


800 





1 


1000 





1 6f 


1050 





1 3| 


650 





1 l| 


650 





2 2' 


.582 15 


H 


i 9 


5928 18 


2J 


1 3i 



* In cases where the number of acres aetually applotted to the payment of the tithe composi- 
tions could not be ascertained, as« for example, in those'of the last five parishes enumerated in this 
county, recourse was had to the number of assessable acres in these parishes, that is, the number 
of acres rated to the payment of the parochial assessments, increased o\i«-tAN^\xVVi« 

E 2 
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III. — Cavan County. 



Diocese. 


Parishes. 


Measure. 


Number of Acres 

applotted 
4||er Tithe Act. 


Gross Amounts 

of Tithe 
Compositions. 


Average 

BAteof 

Compos- 

tioQ 
per Acre. 


Kilinore< 


ADDagh 

Bailieboro' 

BalliDtemple .... 

Castleterra 

Kildallon 

Knockbride .... 
Munterconnaught 

Shircock 

Tomregan 


not . 
specified 


A. R. P. 

9234 3 3 
6665 1 20 
4984 2 26 
5894 1 
5713 1 31 
8793 2 31 
3564 2 20 
4165 1 31 
4115 3 8 


£. *. d. 
384 4 7| 

314 1 

143 1 6| 

288 10 

203 1 6| 

350 

147 13 lOi 

193 16 11 

130 3 04 


About 
I, d. 
10 

0\\\ 

7 

11} 

8) 

9| 

10 

11 

7| 








53132 10 


2154 12 6i 


Nearly 
9} 



IV. — Donegal County. 



Dioceses. 



Connor 



Derry . 



Raphoe. 



Parishes. 



Coleraine • 

Clonleigh 

Moville, Lower • • 
Moville, Upper • . 

Donegal 

Inver 

Killea.... 
Killymard 
Rajmochy 




Measure. 



i 



not stated 
Cunningham 

not stated 

Cunningham 
Irish 



Cunning- 
ham 



! 



Number of Acres 

applotted 
under Tithe Act. 



A. R. P. 

2840 

12227 3 29 

14146 16 

15222 3 12 

17880 1 35 

22189 2 5 

1792 3 14 

18109 1 11 

11476 2 3 



115885 2 5 



Gross Amounts 

of Tithe 
Compositions. 



£. s. d. 

450 

840 

553 16 11 

555 

338 9 2i 

346 3 1 

170 

276 18 5i 

650 



4180 7 8i 



Avtntft 

Rate of 

Compi» 



perAoe. 

Aboat 

s. L 
3 2 



1 41 
9i 









81 

41 

31 
1 II 

3) 

1 \\ 



H 
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V —Down County 



Dioceses. 



Dromore<< 



Down.. 



Parishes. 



Annahilt 

Dromaragh • . • . 
Drumballyroney . . 
Dnimgooland.... 

Kilclief 

KiUileagh 

Loughinisland • • 

Seapatrick 

Tullylish 



Measure. 



^ 



/ 






Irish 



< 



/ 



\ 



Number of Acres 

* Assessable 
in these Parishes. 



A, R. P. 

3787 



11000 








7286 








9100 








1586 








9371 








7200 








5028 








7323 









61681 



Gross Amounts 


Average 
Kate of 


of Tithe 
Compobitions. 


Composi- 
tion 
per Acre. 






About 


£. $, 


d. 


«. d. 


367 5 


4 


I Hi 


973 4 


8 


1 9* 


482 





1 4 


435 7 


2J 


Hi 


214 11 


6J 


2 9 


795 





1 8J 


550 





1 6i 


733 8 


4 


2 11 


422 8 


1 


1 2 


4973 5 


2 


1 7i 



■ * The number of acres specified in the applotment books, and charged with the payments of the 
compositions in the nine parishes in this county, could not be obtained ; in consequence of which 
the number of acres in each parish rated to the payment of the parochial vestry assessments have 
been resorted to, as the nearest approximation thereto. — See note at page 51. 

VI. — Fermanagh County. 



Dioceses. 



Kilmore . . 



Clogber. 



\ 



L 



Parishes. 



Kinawley ...... 

Bohoe 

Derrybrusk 

Devnish 

Drurokrin 

Magheracross.... 
Magheraculmo ny • . 
Rossory 

Trory 



Measure. 



\ 



) 



not / 
specified \ 



/ 



Number of Acres 

auplotted, &c. 
under lithe Act. 



A. R. p. 
18975 



0\ 
nate 5 



{ 



3600 

by estimate 

1852 

13000 

2844 

4646 

5003 

3043 

2570 
by estimate 



" 



55533 



Gross Amounts 


Average 
Rate of 


of Tithe 
Composition. 


Composi- 
tion 
per Acre. 






About 


£. s 


d. 


«. d. 


369 4 


n 


Ai 


120 





8 


.77 10 


H 


10 


295 7 


8i 


5| 


184 





1 3J 


328 4 


2 


1 5 


255 





1 Oi 


240 





1 7 


116 10 


34 


11 


1985 17 


6J 


8f 
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YII. — ^LONDON»BHRY CoUNTY. 



Diocese. 



Derry 



Parishes. 



Aghanlooe 

Ballynascreen . . . 

Banagher 

Desertmartin . • . • 

Dniroachose 

Errigall 

Cumber, Lower.. 
Tamlagbtard . . . . 

Tamiaghtfialagan . 



! 



Measure. 



English 
not stated 

Plantation 

English 

not stated 

Cunning- 
ham. 

Cunning- 
ham 
and Irish 



i 



Number of Acres 

applotted 
ooder Tithe Act. 



A. 

7875 
22241 
23633 

5384 
11082 
11838 
10496 

9961 



R. P. 

7 
15 

13 

2 31 

1 32 

3 37 
3 19 

2 30 



11638 1 37 



114152 1 21 



Gross Amounts 

of Tithe 
Compositions. 



£. *. d, 

315 

623 1 6| 

650 

400 

424 12 di 
371 10 9 
560 

425 

1000 



4769 4 7i 



Average 

Rate of 

Compon- 

tioo 
per Acre. 



About 
s. d. 
9f 

6| 

^ 

I H 

9\ 

n 

1 n 

lOi 

1 81 



10 



VIII. — MoNAGHAN County. 



Diocese. 


Parishes. 


Measure. 


Number of Acres 

applotted 
under Tithe Act. 


Gross Amounts 

of Tithe 

Composition. 


Average 
Rate of 

Composi- 
tion 

per Acie. 


/ 


Drumsnatt 


"\ f 


A, R. P. 

2745 


£. 8. d. 
189 4 7i 


Aboat 

8. d. 
1 ^ 




Errigle 




13523 


400 


7 




Inniskeen 




3417 


447 13 lOi 


2 71 




Killany 




2655 


461 10 9i 


3 6 


Clogher./ 


Killeevan ...... 


> not stated •< 


5759 


518 19 2} 


1 H 




Kilmore 




4870 


286 3 1 


1 2 




Mooaghan 




11802 


553 16 11 


Hi 




Mucknoe ..•••• 




9060 


436 3 1 


u\ 


\ 


Tedonagh 


y V,. 


16313 


664 12 3i 


9| 


— 






70144 


3958 3 lOi 


1 u 



S5 



IX —Tyrone County, 



Dioeeseg. 


Parishes. 


Measure. 


Number of Acres 

applotted 
under Tithe Act. 


Gross Amounts 

of Tithe 
Compositions. 


Average 
Kate of 
Composi- 
tion 
per Acre. 


Armagh. ^ 
Deny . . < 

1 


Artiea ■•■....•.. 


1 Irish 1 

English 

not stated 

English 

> not stated \ 

Cunningham 
not stated. 


A. R. p. 

10491 
10852 1 15 
13080 2 11 
16911 3 37 
15850 3 25 
19668 2 4 
16097 1 
10144 2 12 
29991 1 


£. «. d» 
738 9 2} 

609 4 7} 

406 3 I 

830 15 4\ 

354 

803 1 6| 

1000 
700 

1350 


About 
t, d, 
1 5 

1 14 
7i 
llf 
5i 

9} 

1 3 
1 4} 
10| 


Caledon 

Caranteel 

Donoghmore .... 

Kildress 

Termonmagairk*. 

Cappagh 

Umey 

Donagheady •••• 








143088 1 34 


6791 13 lOJ 
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XVII.— RESULTS OF THE FOREGOING INQUIRIES. 

The inferences to be deduced from the contents of the preceed- 
ing tables are as follows : 

I. That the acreable rates of composition (without reducing 
the acreable admeasurement to a common standard, the 
Cunningham, Irish, and English acres, being inter- 
mixed,) average in the counties of 

s, d, 

6. Down, at 1 7^ 

7. Fermanagh, at ..0 8^ 

8. Londonderry, at 10 

9. Monaghan, at . . 1 1| 
6. Tyrone, at Hi 

II. That the acreable rates of composition in the province of 
Ulster average at llf d. per acre, the Cunningham, Irish, 
and Statute Acres being intermixed ; such average rate 
being founded on an estimate of the rates of composi- 
tion in eighty-one parishes in this province. 

III. That the acreable value of lands in Ulster province, re- 
duced £25 per cent, in proportion to the declension of 
price in the article of wheat, averages, for good lands, 
at £1 . 16s. 3|d. ; for lands of a medium quality, at 
£1. 4s. 2id. ; and for lands of an inferior description, 
at 12s. 4j^d. ; such average prices being founded on the 
stated values of lands when at a high price, but propor- 
tionably reduced, in six-and-twenty parishes in this 
province, as set forth in the parochial statistical surveys, 

IV. That the parochial rates of composition average per acre, 
for good lands of the first, second, and third-rate quali- 
ties, at Is. 9d. ; for medium lands of the like qualities, 
at llfd.; and for inferior lands of those qualities, at 
7|d. per acre. 

V. That nearly three-fifths of the parishes in this province 
have compounded for their tithes, amounting in the gross 
for the ecclesiastical tithes to the sum of £80,004. 17s. 
3|d. ; and that about two-fifths of the parishes have not 
as yet compounded. 
YI. That the articles principally titheable in these counties 
are grain of all kinds, hay, flax, and, in some of the 
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counties, potatoes ; and that the average rate of tithing 
under the old system was, for wheat, 8s. per acre, and 
for oats, 6s. dd. per acre, while in the parishes under 
composition the average rate of composition in this pro- 
vince is only llfd. per acre. 

y II. That the proportion which the acreable rate of composition 
bears to the rent or present value of land (reduced £25 
per cent, proportionably to the fall in the marketable 
price of wheat) averages for good lands at something 
more than a twentieth part of the rent, for lands of a 
medium quality at more than a four-and-twentieth, and 
for inferior lands at a nineteenth part of the rent. 

YIII. That the proportion which the acreable rate of composition 
bears to the rent or value of land (reduced £20 per cent 
proportionably to the declension of price in the article of 
Oats) averages for good lands at nearly a two-and- 
twentieth part of the rent, for lands of a medium quality 
at something more than a six-and-twentieth, and for 
inferior lands at more than a twentieth part of the rent. 
IX. And in the last place it may be added, by way of corollary 
to the preceding deductions, that (on the assumption of 
the rent being a third part of the produce, and it appear- 
ing that the average rates of composition vary from a 
one-and-twentieth to a three-and-twentieth part of the 
rent or value of land, reduced £25 or £20 per cent, as 
the case may be,) the tithes, in the north of Ireland, 
average from a sixty-third to a sixty-ninth part of the 
produce of an acre of ground. 
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XVIII. — A Specification of the Average Prices of Wheat and Oats, extracted 
from the Dublin Gazettes for Five Years, ending with the years 1820 
and 1830. 



The Average Prices for Five Years ending with the year 1820. 







Wheat. 


Oats. 


1 


Total Average for these Five Vears. 

1 




£ ». d, 
1 19 11 


£ *. 
12 


d. 
5i1 


Wheat. 


Oats. 




'1816 .... 








1817 .... 


2 4 


1 1 


6 


£ ». d- 


£ s, d. 


Years ^ 


1818 .... 


2 9 H 


18 


45 > 


2 1 Hi 


16 5i 




1819 .... 


2 2 4} 


16 


n 


per Barrel. 


per Barrel. 




J820 .... 


1 14 3 


13 


8 J 







The Average Prices for the Five Years ending with the year 1830. 
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1 11 8| 
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per barrel. 
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1 13 1 
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JOHN C. ERCK, LL.D. 
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LEINSTER PROVINCE. 



A SERIES OF TABLES 

SPECIFYING, AS REGARDS THE FIRST TWELVE, 

I- — XII. The acreable average rate of composition on nine 
parishes in each of the counties in this province, 
* distinguishing the rate as applotted on the Irish 
acre from the rate as applotted on the English 
acre in each parish and county. 

XIII. The average acreable rate of composition upon 
one hundred and eight parishes in this province, 
chargeable as well on the Irish as on the English 
acres ; with the gross number of acres, Irish as 
well as English, in those parishes, applotted to 
the gross amount of the tithe compositions. 

XI Y. The estimated value of lands in the several coun- 
ties in this province, in or about the years 1814, 
1816, and 1819, (founded on the authority of the 
Parochial Statistical Surveys, edited in those 
years,) abated proportionably to the fall in the 
marketable prices of wheat, so as to approximate 
to the probable values, at the present time, of the 



* In accordance with the expres&ed opinion of the Lords* Committee, the 
applotments, which in this province are principally made by the Irish acre, 
have been reduced to the English statute measure, and a comparison instituted 
between the acreable rates of composition chargeable upon an average by the 
Engli^ as well as the Irish measure, which is not the case in the tables pre* 
viously prepared for the province of Ulster. 
A F 
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best, medium, and inferior sorts, or qualities of 
land in these eounties respeetiyely, and in the 
province at large. 

XV. The Tarioos rates of composition chargeable by the 
Irish acre in each county, arranged in classes from 
the highest acreable rate down to the lowest; 
with the average rate of composition chargeable 
on each particular class for the entire province ; 
— as also, the average acreable rate of composi- 
tion for the respective qualities of land of the 
best, medium, and inferior sorts in this province : 
all estimated by the Irish acre. 

XVI. The several parochial rates of acreable composition, 
arranged in classes from the highest to the lo#est, 
as before mentioned, but chargeable on the En- 
glish acre instead of the Irish ; with the respective 
averages, as before mentioned, also estimated by 
the English acre. 

XVII. The estimated number of parishes in each county 
and in the province; the number of those that 
have compounded for their tithes; the gross 
amounts of tithe compositions; and the number of 
those that have not compounded. 

XVIII. The articles titheable in each county; and the 
average rate of tithing per acre for wheat, Oats, 
&c. previously to act for tithe compositions, com- 
pared with the average acreable rate of composi- 
tion payable in those parishes which have com- 
pounded for their tithes 

XIX. XX. The proportion which the average rates of compo- 
sition as applotted on the Irish acre, bear to the 
different qualities of land, reduced from the high 
prices in I8I4, &c. in the one case £25 per cent, 
in proportion to the fall in the price of wheat, and 
in the other case reduced only £20 per cent in 
proportion to the declension of price in the article 
of oats. 
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XXl. XXII. The proportion which the average rates of com- 

position applotted on the English acre bear to the 
different sorts of land, reduced as in the preced- 
ing cases from the high prices of 1814, &c. £25 
and £00 per cent, proportionably to the declen- 
sion in the marketable prices of wheat and oats. 

XXIII. The resdlts deducible from the contents of the 
preceding tables. 



r 2 



I.— Carlo w Couhtt. 



Dio««j. 


Pariihen. 


Measure. 


Nuraber of 

Aires 
appl oiled 

under 
TLlhe Act. 


Gross AmoDOts 
of Tiliie 


M 


Ldibir. ■ 


BaliyeUiD....J 
ClDnD.uUk ..i 
nMkeWWwD..J 
Myshull ....i 

Ki'°*y 1 

Ralhniore.....| 
Ralhrilly ...J 

UlUtd i 

Wells .j 


Irish 
E-glish 

Irish 
English 

It 
Er>El,.h 

Irish 
EDglUb 

Irish 
Epglisb 

Irish 
EigUsb 

Irish 
Englbh 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 


4754 3 35 
19115 23 
3102 34 
7157 1 3S 
n5&3 3 25 
5692 
9220 14 
1641 10 
2668 39 
1466 
2374 2 27 
6620 
9103 1 34 
30B0 34 
4989 1 28 
1644 21 
2663 35 


£. .. d. 
413 1 61 


Abom 

! m 

1 8i 

2 5 

1 s| 

1 61 

Hi 

1 s 

lOJ 

2 10 

1 11 

2 !1 

1 <i 

2 »1 
1 Bt 
1 n 

1 H 

< n 

2 111 


230 15 41 


553 16 n 


400 


23Q 15 4^ 


160 


784 13 3i 


258 9 2j 


392 6 2 




— 


( in Imb 
Toul.' 

i in Eng 


Acres 

sh Acres .... 


31151 1 38 
50460 31 


y3423 16 11 j 


lit 



N.B.— In llie above-mentioned Parishes in this Counly, sad, indeed generallf, (brongboat 
[he whole oC tliose selecttd in this Province, it is to be obserred, that dw aj^otiDeiils 
have been made by tha Irish Acre, which It&ve, in everj instance been ledacod to the 
fngjish Statute Acie. in order to iasdtute a compiriMn between the iTVage Ralii 
cbw^mbte on the Englisli w "e\\ m ft«lA»\i Kwa. 
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IL — Dublin Coontv. 



EnglUb 

Iribh 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
Engtish 

Irish 
Engliah 

Knglish 



fin Irish Acre 
t in English A 



728 a 19 
IIBO 38J 



60B 2 24 

985 3 26 

7B4 a 

1270 3 1 

1214 2 14 

1967 1 281 

712 2 34 

1154 1 SSf 

906 1 31 

1466 3 26} 

1756 2 II 

2B45 I 15;^ 

279 39 

462 1 12 



8345 30 
13517 3 8t 



184 







117 




Hi 


204 




Hi 


210 







170 
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291 17 8 


65 






6 Oi 
3 9 
3 



5 10} 

3 7i 

3 9 

2 31 

3 4 
2 0) 
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IIL KlLDASE Col'KTT. 
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A. m. P. ; 

leoe 28 i 

2604 3 35 

2105 25 

3410 

886 1 14 

I 1435 2 34 

650 3 21 

1054 1 Hi 

2869 1 37 

4648 12| 

2437 3 13 

3948 3 21^ 

2611 2 6 

4230 1 li 

786 2 2 

1274 2} 

5240 2 37 

8489 IBi 



19196 2 23 
31095 1 17 



£. s. d, 
209 
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• « * 
3 


. . . . 
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90 








75 








180 








214 15 


1 


221 10 


9 


75 








553 


16 11 



} 



1845 5 10 



^ 1 
2 g -lb 

«i - 5 o 



«u 



m 



About 

s. d. 

2 7J 

1 7i 

2 U 

1 4 

2 0{ 

1 3 

2 ^ 
1 5 
1 3 

9i 

1 9 
1 1 
1 8i 

1 (H 

1 11 

1 H 

2 U 
1 H 
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IV. — Kilkenny County. 

Numbtr of 
Acres 

■piilolted 

Tiihe Act. 



-i 



Iri>b 
Eoglisli 

Irish 
EDglish 

liish 
EDglish 

Iriih 
Sogliih 

Iriab 
English 
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Snglisb 
Irish 

English 
Irish 

Engliih 
Irish 

English 



(.inEngli 



2900 

4712 !5J 

1709 

276S 1 6^ 

St60 

3498 3 14| 

3933 

6364 3 17 

3756 

6084 14i 

3306 

5365 27 

lfi39 

3492 3 27^ 

4088 

6631 3 21 

6501 

10630 2 7 



. 29891 
. 48418 1 31 



Grou Amoanls 
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Com position (. 



£ .. d. 
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Si 
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Vw — Kl%^'% Coif ST T. 
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4035 033 

I 6636 I Oi 

3031 3 

4346 1 33| 

SS06 3 15 

•03 3 10| 

1513 3 36 

3451 3 30| 

31405 3 39 

34673 335 

16B6 3 

3748 1 33 



406 15 4i 



3 17 
439| 
3 16 
1 33 
3 13 
1 30 



133 9 


« * * • 

3 


415 7 


8 


93 6 


3 


1393 6 


3 


133 9 


3 


349 4 


7* 


304 13 


3 


358 9 


• ■ • • 



S M 
2 4| 



} 



19 111 



2 5} 

1 6i 

1 0| 

7| 

1 7 

11} 

1 2J 
9 

9 

1 

1 4J 

10| 

1 ^ 
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1 4 
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VI. — Longford County. 



Diocese. 



Parishes. 



Abbeyshruel • • \ 



Ardagb •••• 



Cashel 



Clonbroney ... 
CloDgesh . . . . 



Ardagb ,,< 



Kilcommick . . 



Killoe. 



Street 



Templemichael . 



{ 



Measure. 



Irish 
English 

Irish 

EDglisb 

Irish 

English 

Irish 
Enelish 



{ 



English 



Total • 



•{; 



in Irish Acres i 



in English Acres . • • 



Number of 

Acres 
appiotted 

under 
Tithe Act. 



A, 



R. p. 



1283 

2078 38} 

6225 

including 

60 Acres of Road 

10083 1 35 

6446 

10441 1 33} 

6355 

10294 7i 
5949 
9636 1 22i 
4351 
exclusive of 
45 Acres of Road 
and Canal. 
7047 3 24 

15834 

25648 1 32 

5821 

9429 71 

4904 

including 170 

Acres of Road 

and 
untitheable Land 
7943 2 26} 



57168 
92602 2 28 



Gross amounts 

of Tithe 
Compositions. 



£. «. d, 
87 13 10 



} 



482 3 10 



664 13 1 
including 
Lay Tithe to the 

Amount 
of 4^443. 8*. 2d. 



• ••••• 



• ••••• 



{ 



406 3 1 
including 
Lay Tithe to the 
•umof J&240. 



461 10 9} 



277 



812 6 1} 

Lay Tithe 

to the Amount 

of £279. les.S^d' 

indiuive. 



369 4 7| 

Lay Tithe 
inclusive lo the 

Amc'unt 
of 4^184. 12s.3Sd. 



1 

I 

J 



373 16 11} 



} 



3934 12 4} 



^ J3 

ill" 



About 

8. d. 

1 4} 
10 




1 6} 



11} 



^ E 

ill 



•5 
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VII. — LoOTH County. 



Duicese. 


ParUbes. 


Meaiuti;. 


Numler of Artei 
uodetl'ilhe Act. 


Gross Amonols 
of Tithe 


III! 

m 


Armagh... 


Clottkeban. 3 
Dnimcar .. | 
DufbyQ -5 

SUbaDDD1>..J 

TallanBlonQ } 

— -i 

Faughart .. | 
KiJEsran . , | 


•Not suited 
but tuiirmsed 

Enuhsh 

Irish 
Eiglkh 

■ Supposed 

liuh 
English 

• Supposed 
English 

■ Suppnsed 

Irish 
EngUth 

• Supposed 

English 

Irish 
EDglah 

Irish 
Edglish 

Iri^ 
English 


I 454 20 

736 2 171 

2293 2 31 
3715 I 241 

|l200 
1943 3 7J 

|2220 3 a 
3597 1 71 

J 2621 3 24 
4247 71 

^1923 1 5 } 

3115 I 23 

2212 -i j 
3583 m 1 

1850 0):! 
2996 a 29 1 

2498 J J 
4046 1 15J ^ 


£. : d. 
46 3 1 


AboDi 
■ . d. 
! Oi 

1 SI 

;5 

3 4 

2 01 

2 IDl 
1 9t 

1 6i 

out 

j„. 

1 8 

2 8| 

1 8i 

2 81 
1 8 

?'3 


345 14 10 


200 


318 9 3 


200 


360 3 B 

indodiDg 
Lay I'ithe lo the 

£215. 13>. 8<f. 


300 


250 


359 1 6 




— 


r in liiah Acta .... 
Total / 

iinEnglBhAcre... 


17273 3 8 
21980 2 23i 


[2279 13 4 


m 



* N.B> — Id the «ue> Ihus maiked, Ihe measure of iha Acre ii oat Ipeeified ; and it is pra- 
Himed a* Uw Irfsh measure obtains ver; gencral1]t'iu this CiHini;, that the a[ ' 
by ib« Acre means the Irish Acre, whare the meuurc '- ■" 
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VIII. — Meath County. 



Diocese. 



Meath ..*< 



Parishes. 



CasUecor . . . . 



KUlalloti .... 



Moylough 



Moymet 



Navan 



Nobber. 



Painstown • • 



Rathmore • • • • 



Slane 



Measure, 



Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
Enghsh 

Iridh 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 



Total.. 



in Irish Acres 



in English Acres 



Number of 

Acres 
applotted 

under 
Tithe Act. 



A. R. P. 



5510 



8925 1 5i 



4588 

7431 3 7i 

4335 

7021 3 37 

1961 

ai76 1 .381 

1731 

2803 3 28]^ 

6044 

9790 1 4| 

2064 

3343 1 14 

3013 

4880 2 9i 

3536 

6727 2 37 



32782 
53101 1 22i 



Gross Amounts 

of Tithe 
Compositions. 



£. 8. d. 
415 9 9 



323 1 


• • • • 

6i 


184 12 


H 


230 15 


4i 


275 





480 12 


44 


276 18 


6i 

• • • • 

3J 


184 12 


407 18 


44 





2779 5 



O «9 

4> £3 '.= 

s o «r ^ 
< -c 



About 
5. d. 
1 6 

llj 

1 5 

\oi 

lOi 

6i 

2 4} 

1 5i 

3 2 
1 Hi 

1 7 

Hi 

2 8 

1 7J 



1 2f 



9 
2 3^ 

1 4| 
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IX.— Queen's County. 



Dioceses. 



Parishes. 



Kildare..'< 



Leighlin. ,< 



r 



Ossory ••< 



Ardee 



Ballinakill . . 



Coolbanagher . 



Lea alias Ley.. 



Dysartgalen . 



KillebaD .... 



Killeshin . . . . 



Donoughmore 



Kathsaran • • 



■1 



{ 



Measure. 



Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English. 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 



Total, • 



[: 



in Irish Acres 



in English Acres . . . . 



Number of 

Acres 

applotted 

under 
Tithe Act. 



A. R. P. 

4434 36 

7182 2 33i 

2266 

3668 10 7 

6337 3 25 

8646 2 Z\ 

11083 2 14 

17953 2 Uj^ 

6517 1 28 

10657 24 

15896 2 6 

25649 3 

6500 16 

10529 13 

1993 

3228 1 llf 

1276 

2066 3 24i 



55304 3 5 
89584 2 9 



Gross Amounts 

of Tithe 
Compositions. 



o 

0) g 

c o 
gJU 

< 



259 7 8 



167 16 11 


276 18 
.... . ••••• 
830 IS 


5J 

• • • • 

4 

. . • . 



406 3 1 



•.......•••••< 



1292 6 li 



461 10 9i 



154 9 7i 



130 4 



} 



969 8 4 



W EJ 



•c 



About 
s. d, 
1 2 

8| 

1 4i 
OlOi 
1 0\ 

7f 

1 6 

11} 

1 3 

9i 

1 1\ 
1 
1 5 

lOf 

1 6| 

111 

2 Oi 

1 S 






<;:5 
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X. — ^Westmeath County. 



Diocese. 



Meatli ..•( 



Parishes. 



Ballyloughloe .^ 



Ballymore .< 
DruinraDy • • • \ 



Kilcleagh 



KilcumDy 



Multifarnam 



1 



Rathconrath • • 



TaghmoD 



Tarah 



• • • a^ 



Measure. 



Irish 
£nglish 

Iiish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 



English 



Irish 
English 



ToUl 



•■{; 



Number of 

Acres 
applotted 

under 
Tithe Act. 



in Irish Acres 

in English Acres . . . . 



A. R. p. 

6896 

11170 I 19^ 

5643 

9140 2 35i 

2870 

4648 3 27 

5702 

9236 1 6jk 

1513 

2450 3 9 

2314 

3748 1 7i 

4623 

7488 1 39 

1981 

3208 3 21f 

1645 

2664 2 19f 



33187 
53757 1 25i 



Gross Amounts 

of Tithe 
Compositions. 



£ 8, d. 
359 19 I If 



323 1 


• • • • 

6i 


290 15 


H 


278 7 


8 


119 19 


111 


170 





267 





153 16 


7 


200 








7 



2163 1 H 



•S 



o 

^ o - bo 



About 
s. d, 
1 Oi 

7| 

1 If 

8| 

2 0| 

1 3 
llf 

71 

1 6} 

llj 

1 51 

11 

1 2 

8^ 

1 6 

111 

2 5 

1 6 



ill?' 



XI, — WExroRD County. 



TlLacfw. 


Parishes. 


MtSiMTC. 


Number of 
Acres 
Bpplol.«l 
under 

Tillif Act. 


Gross Amount, 
of Tithe 


Pi 


Fern. 


Edetmine ....J 

Ferns ] 

KilVevan ....? 
Ol.ea.y ...| 

KiUwhue j 

Old Ross ....j 
1 Hossdmil J 


Irish 
Engli.h 

English 

Imh 
EnglUh 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
EngliEh 

Iri.h 
English 

Iriih 
Knglith 

Irish 
EngliJ-h 

Iriili 
English 


1342 3 36 
2175 1 23 
2440 3 16 
3953 3 3 
9312 2 7 

16084 3 4 
5316 25 
8935 1 1 
4033 32 
65.11 1 39i 
9139 3 35 

14805 21 
6675 1 

10812 1 24i 
4940 10 
8002 13V 

20433 2 15 

33099 0_&J 


£. .. <£. 
138 9 2i 


Abant 
J. i. 
2 1 

1 31 

2 3i 
1 4| 
1 9i 
1 U 

9i 

1 6 

Hi 

1 

n 

1 6i 

llf 

2 *i 

1 5i 
1 3 
8J 


276 IB 51 


830 15 41 


369 4 7> 


304 12 3J 


456 16 9} 


522 16 11 


590 15 41 


1300 




— 


rin Irish Acres 

Total ...J 


63833 1 7 
103399 1 m 


J4690 9 H 


m 
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XII.— WicKLow County. 



)iocese8. 



^eighlio..^ 



^erns ..<k 



Parishes 



Aghold. 



BaUinglass .. 



Kilraoelagh 




IMuUinacuffe. . < 

Carnew < 

Crosspa trick . .< 

r 

Kilcommon . . I 



Measure. 



Iiish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irsh 

English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 



Total 



-C 



in Irish Acres ... 
in English Acres . 



Number of 

Acres 
apptotted 

under 
Tithe Act. 



Gross Amounts 

of Til he 
Compositions. 



A. R. 

4925 2 

7978 2 

7217 1 

11690 3 

2738 

4435 



p. 
11 

m 

6 

91 


m 



£ «. d. 
464 3 3i 



618 9 2| 



193 6 Hi 



O _ ce 
2 o --to 

OS'S w fa; 

bo Q M s 



About 
8, d. 
1 10^ 
1 2 
1 8^ 
1 OJ 
1 5 



15681 2 39 



25401 3 

5190 1 

8407 2 

4145 1 

6714 2 

14248 3 

23080 3 



lU 

37 
37i 


18f 
25 
17 



516 
including LayTitties 
to the amount of 
j£'340. 



184 12 3i 



310 6 3i 



2841 10 

4602 7J 

6877 1 10 

11140 16 



lOi 



} 



830 15 4^ 



217 16 llj 



456 18 5i 



63865 2 18 
103451 2 30f 



} 



3792 8 11 



8 

4i 

8| 

5J 

1 5i 

11 

1 2 

8f 

1 6i 

llj 

1 4 

H 



• ' a 3^ 

•5^ <; 00 ^ 
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XIII. — Summary of the Contents of the preceding Tables. 



COUNTIES. 



Carlow . . . . 
Dublin •••. 
Kildare . . . • 
Kilkenny ••• 
King's. •«... 
Longford . . . 

Louth 

Meath 

Queen*s . . < 
Westmeath . . 
Wexford •• .. 
Wicklow ... 



DIOCESES. 



Leighlin 

Dublin & Kildare. 

Kildare 

Ossory 

Killaloe & Kildare 

Ardagh 

Armagh 

Meath 



C0 

.c 

,03 
'C 

o 

s 

Z 



"« 2 
.2-3 

go 

CO ■"* 

4> 



Kildare, Leighlin, 
and Ossory . . . 

Meath 

Ferns 

Leighlin & Ferns 



Totals 



9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 



i»i 



Measure. 



108- 



Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 

Irish 
English 



Irish 
Acres 



i 



English > 
Acres 5 



OTS .a 






CO 



o «* — 






-^ o ^^ P S 2 



CO 






g;sz 

''o .2 



a. 5 

CO •- 

c 
- a 



A. 

31151 
50460 

8345 
13517 

19196 
31095 

29891 
48418 

48943 
79280 

57168 
92602 

17273 
27980 

32782 
53101 

55304 
89584 

33187 
63757 

63833 
103399 

63865 
103451 



R. P. 

1 38 
31 

30 
3 8i 

2 23 

1 17 



1 31 

2 18 
2 4i 



2 28 

3 8 

2 23J 



1 22i 

3 5 

2 9 



1 25f 

1 7 

1 14J 

2 18 
2 30J 



460942 I 27 



746650 5' 



*- CO 

*^ .2 ^ 

e O <« 

o S o 

C _? m 



0; 
O 

B 

.2 -a 

c 

c 



1 3423 16 Hi 

h932 7 6|: 

^845 5 10 

1 3258 1| 

^3385 19 llf 

1 3934 12 4i 

^2279 12 4 

1 2779 5 

|3969 8 4 

1 2163 1 \\ 



4690 9 !{ 



3792 8 11 



feW g 

^ S « « 

■< g -.S 

Om 



c5 

4> 



<. <i. 



2 
1 



2* 
4i 



4 



<i 11 

{? 

{oi3 
{oi4 



H 
H 



81 
0* 



37454 3 Oi 
for Ecclesiastical 
and Lay Tithes. 



loi3 

S 1 3i 

^0 lOf 

V 1 21 
<0 8i 






i 1"^ ^-^Ju 
a-l-s I. X 









III 



1 

it 






II S! 






"III 
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I mi 
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-ing icViinig pae |c|q30JBj 3i)x 
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XVII. — An AccouDt of the estimated number of parishes in each covnty, and 
in this province; of the nnmber of those that have compounded for their 
tithes ; with the gross amounts of the tithe-corn positions to January 1832 ; 
and of the nomber of parishes that have not as yet compounded. 



COUNTIES. 


EstimalEfl Numlier 

of Pati!.hes 

in each County 

in this FcovlDce. 


ill 
111 4 

* 




it 

m 

.11 




43 

83 

nol inciuJing 

the Cilv Parishes 

104 

ia9 

including 

the City Panslies. 

51 

21 

57 

not including those 

inDroglitidaTowQ 

145 

46 

64 

132 

54 


30 
45 

51 
60 

43 

14 
20 

46 
49 
35 


JE. .. d. 
10791 10 S> 
10197 9 3 

10347 3 8i 
16494 9 

11361 12 Bj 
5691 3 71 
4409 17 ]J 

22282 16 4i 
13563 11 3i 
1047B 8 IJ 
13502 2 4[ 
7657 6 5i 


13 
43 

53 
79 

S 

7 
37 

56 

16 
83 
19 






















W kl 






944 


5-20 


136777 1 7 

for 

Ecclesiastical and 

Lay Tithes. 


424 



B. — It may ba obiervcd, thai, in many instanMa, part of a parish nioi into an adJMiiing 
County ; and, in order In simplify the calculadon, the parishes so circumstanced have, in all 
such cases, been considered to be situated in that county In which the greater poiiioa of tin 
parish lies. 
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XXIIL— RESULTS OF THE FOREGOING INQUIRIES. 

The iDferences to be deduced from the contents of the pre- 
ceding Tables are as follow : 

I. That the acreable rates of composition, by the Irish and 

English acre, average in the 

counties of Per Per 

Irish Acre. English Acre. 

Carlow at 2#. 2j£/. 1#. 4lrf. 

Dublin 4 7i 2 lOi 

KiLDARb Ill 1 2i 

Kilkenny 2 2^ l 4 

King's 1 41 lOi 

Longford 1 4^ lOi 

Louth 2 7i 1 7} 

Meath 1 8J 1 oi 

Queen's , 1 5i lOj 

Westmbath 1 3} 9i 

Wexford 1 6{ lOf 

WiCKLOW 1 2^ 8j 

II. That the acreable rate of composition, in the province of 
Leinster, ayerages at Is. 7id. by the Irish Acre, or at Is. 
by the English acre ; such average rate being founded 
on an estimate of the rates of composition in one hun- 
dred and eight parishes in this province. 

III. That the acreable value of lands in Leinster province, 
reduced £25. per cent, in proportion to the fall in the 
marketable prices of wheat, averages, for good lands, at 
£2. 148. 9d. ; for land of a medium quality, at 
£1. 15s. 9d. : and for that of an inferior sort, at 18s. 3d. ; 
such averages being, for the most part, estimated on the 
reported values of lands, when at a high price, in several 
parishes in this province, as set forth in the parochial 
and statistical surveys. 

lY. That the parochial rates of composition, as applotted on 
the Irish acre, average, for good lands of the first, se- 
cond, and third-rate qualities, at 2s. S^d. the Irish acre ; 
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for medium lands, of the fi#st, second, and third-rate 
sorts, at Is. ll|d. the Irish acre ; and for inferior lands, 
of the first, second, and third-rate descriptions, at Is. 5id. 
the Irish acre. 

V. That the parochial rates of composition, as applotted on the 

English acre, average, for good lands of the first, second, 
and third-rate qualities, at Is. 8d. the English acre , for 
medium lands of the like qualities, at Is. 2id. the English 
acre: and for inferior lands of those qualities, at lid. 
the English acre. 

VI. That nearly three-fifths of the parishes in this province 

have compounded for their tithes, amounting in the gross 
to the sum of £136,777. Is. 7d. for ecclesiastical and lay 
tithes ; and that about two>fifths of the parishes remain 
to compound. 

VII. That the articles principally titheable in these counties 
are grain of all kind, hay, flax, potatoes, sheep and 
lambs, &o., but varying in different counties and in diffe^ 
rent parts of the same county ; and that the average rate 
of tithing under the old system was, 10s. per acre for 
wheat and barley, 7s. 6d. per acre for oats, 6s. 6d. per 
acre for hay, 10s. per acre for potatoes, and from 4d. to 
dd. per head for sheep and lambs ; while in the parishes 
under composition the average rate is only Is. 7|d« per 
the Irish acre, or Is. per the English acre. 

VIII. That (with reference to the applotment by the Irish acre, 
and to the value of land reduced £25. per cent, pro-^ 
portionably to the fall in the price of wheat,) the propor- 
tion which the acreable rate of composition bears to such 
reduced rent or value of land will average, for good 
lands, at a twentieth part of the rent ; for medium lands, 
at something better than an eighteenth ; and for infe- 
rior lands, at something more than a twelfth part of the 
rent of an Irish acre. 

IX. That (with reference still to the applotment by the Irish 
acre, and to the value of land reduced only £20. per 
cent, proportionably to the fail in the price of oats,) the 
proportion which the acreable rate of composition bears 
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to snch reduced rent will ayerage, for good lands, 
at something more than a one-and-twentieth part of 
the rent; for medium lands, at something more than 
a nineteenth ; and for inferior lands, at more than a 
thirteenth part of the rent of an Iruh acre. 

X. That (with reference to the applotment by the English acre, 
and to the value of land reduced £26 per cent, proper- 
tionably to the fall in the price of wheat,) the proportion 
which the acreable rate of composition by the English 
acre bears to the rent so reduced will ayerage, for good 
good lands, at nearly a three-and-thirtleth part of the 
rent ; for medium lands, at something more than a nine- 
and-twentieth ; and for inferior lands, at more than a 
nineteenth part of the rent of an English acre. 

XI. That (with reference still to the applotment by the English 
acre and to the value of land, but reduced only £20. per 
cent, proportion ably to the fall in the price of oats,) the 
proportion which the acreable rate of composition bears 
to the rent reduced accordingly will average, for good 
lands, at a five-and-thirtieth part of the rent; for medium 
lands, at about a one-and-thirtieth ; and for lands of an 
inferior sort, at a one-and-twentieth part of the rent or 
value of an English acre of land. 

XII. And lastly, it may be added, by way of corollary to the 
preceding deductions, that (on the assumption of the 
rent being a third part of the produce, and it appearing 
that the average rates of composition vary from about a 
seventeenth to an eighteenth part of the rent or value of 
Irish acre reduced £26. or £20. per cent, as the case may 
be,) the tithes, lay and ecclesiastical, in the province of 
Leinster, average from a fifty-one to a fifty-fourth part 
of the produce. 



MUNSTER PROVINCE, 



XIX.— RESULTS OF THE INQUIRIES. 

TJie inferences to be deduced from the contents of tl)^ pro* 
ceding tables are as follow :-^ 

I. That the acreable rate of composition, by the Irigb and 
English acre, average in the counties of 

Irish Acre. English Afire, 
s, d, $, d9 

Clare at I H ^ B| 

Cork (East Biding) I 3| 9} 

Cork (West Riding) lOi a 6i 

Kerry 8i 5^ 

Limerick 1 4i 10 

TiPPERARY (Northern Division) 16 11 
TiPPERARY (Sonthem Division) 2 Of 1 3 
Waterford 2 1| 1 3| 

II. That the acreable rate of composition in the province of 
Mnnster averages at about Is. 2id. the Irish Aere, or at 
9d. the English acre ; such average rate being founded 
on an estimate of th^ rates of c^mipasition i^ s^v^nty* 
two parishes in this province* 

HI. That the aereable value of lands in Munster province, 
reduced £2& per cent, in proportion to tlie fall }n the 
marketable prices of wheat, averages, for good land, at 
£2. 5s. 9d. ; for land of a medium quality, at £l. 9s. 9d, ; 
and for lands of an inferior sort, at 16b. p^ acre, 

IV, That the parochial rates of composi^n, as applotted on 
the Irish acre, average, for good lands of the ^rstf 
second, and third-rate qualities, at 2b. 4d. the Irish acr^{ 
for medium lands of the like qualities, at Is, 7d, tbo 
Irish acre ; and for inferior lands of those qualities, ftt 
II d» the Irish acre. 
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V. That the parochial rates of eompositiony as applotted on 
the English acre, average, for good lands of the first, 
second, and third-rate qualities, at Is. did- the English 
acre; for medium lands of the like qualities, at llfd* 
the English acre ; and for inferior lands of those qualities, 
at 7id. the English acre. 

V J. That in this province nearly three-fourths of the parishes 

have compounded for their tithes, ecclesiastical and lay, 

to the gross amount of £164,919. 6s. 3id. ; and that 

. there remain little more than one-foarth of the parishes 

to enter into composition for their tithes. 

YII. That the articles principally titheable in the southern 
counties are grain of all kind, hay, flax, but not univer- 
sally, and potatoes ; and that the average rate of tithing 
under the old system was, for wheat and barley, 10s. 6d. 
per acre ; for oats, 8s. per acre ; for hay or meadowing, 
6». 7d. per acre; and for potatoes, 10s. 4d*. per acre; 
while in the parishes under composition the fiverage rate 
of composition appears only to amount to something more 
than Is. did. the Irish acre ; and on^ to 9d. thc'Engtish 
acre. 

Vm* That (with reference to the applotment by the Irish acre, 
and to the value of land reduced £25 per cent, in pro- 
. pqr^on to the fall in the price of wheat,) the ratio which 
the acareable rate- of composition bears to such reduced 
renter present value of land will average^ for good lands, 
at something better than a nineteenth part of the rent ; 
for medium lands, at nearly a nineteenth; and for 
inferior lands, at something more than a fifteenth part of 
the rent of an Irish acre of land. 

IX. That (with reference still to the applotment by the Irish 
acre, and to the value of land, but reduced only £20 per 
cent in proportion to the fall in the price of oats,) the 
ratio which the acreable rate of composition bears to 
such reduced value will average, for good lands, at 
nearly a one-and-twentieth ; for medium lands, at a 
twentieth ; and for inferior lands, at something more than 
a sixteenth part of the rent of an Irish acre. 
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X. That (with reference to the applotment by the English acre, 
and to the rent or, yalae of land reduced £25 per cent, 
proportienably to the fall of jprice in wheat,) the ratio 
wliich the acreable rate of composition by the English 
acre bears to the reduced rCnt will average, for good 
lands, at nearly a two-and-thirtieth part of the rent; for 
medium lands, at about a thirtieth ; and for inferior 
lands, at a four-and-twcntieth part of the rent of an 
English acre. 

XI. That (still with reference to the applotment by the English 
. acre, and to the value of land reduced^ 6niy £20 per 
cent, proportienably to the fall of price in Oats,]^ the 
ratio which the rate of composition, by the Efi]gliish acre, 
bears to the rent or value of land reduced accordingly 
will average, for good lands, at a four-and-thirtieth part 
of the rent ; for medium lands, at something better than 
«l two-and-thirtieth ; and for inferior lands, at a little 
more than a six-and-twentieth part of the rent of an 
- English acre of land. 

XII. And, lastly, it may be added, by t^ay of corollary to the 
preceding deductions, that (on the assunmtion of the 
rent being a third part of the produce, and-Auppearinff 
that the average rates of composition vaiV " Iroiii *ah 
eighteenth to a nineteenth part of the rent of an Irish 
acre reduced £25, or £20 per cent., as the case may be,) 
the tithes, lay and ecclesiastical, in the sfouth of Ireland, 
' average from a fifty -fourth t<) a fifty-seventh part of the 
• produce. 
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CONNAUGHT PROVINCE. 



RESULTS OFiTHE INQUIRIES. 

1'hb inferences to be deduced from the contents of the pre-* 
feeding tables are as follow : 

I. That the acreable rate of composition) by the Irish and 
£llglish acre, average in the counties of 

Irish Acre* English Acre. 

«. di «. d, 

Galway (Eastern Division). ... at 10} 6^ 

Galway (Western Division) ..09 5| 

Leitrim (in two Parishes) .... 9i 6f 

Mayo a 9J 6 

Roscommon 10} 6} 

»l;^^ 11} 7i 

11. That the aoreable rate of composition in the province of 
Connaught averages at lOJd. the Irish acre, and at a 
fractional part more than 6}d. the finglish acre ; such 
average rate beitig founded on an estimate of forty-fiVe 
parishes in thb province., 

III. That the acreable value of lands in Connaught province^ 

reduced £25 per cent, in proportion to the fall of price 
in the commodity of wheat, averages for good lands, at 
£l. 17s. lO^d. ; for lands of a medium quality, at 
£l. 48. 9d. ; and for those of an inferior sort, at 12s. 7id. ; 
such averages being for the most part founded on the 
statements contained in statistical surveys, 

IV. That the parochial rates of composition as applotted on the 

Iriih acre, average, for good lands of the first, second^ 
and third-rate qualities, at Is. 3|d. the Irish acre ; for 
medium lands of the like qualities, at lO^d. the Irish 
ilcre ; and for inferior lands of those qualities^ at 7d. the 
Irish acrCi 
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V. That the parochial rates of composition, as appiotted on 
the English acre, average, for good lands, of the flrst, 
second, and third-rate qualities, at 9]id. the English acre; 
for medium lands of the like qualities, at 6id. the English 
acre ; and for inferior lands of those qualities, at 4id. 
the English acre. 

VI. That nearly three-fourths of the parishes in Connaught 
province have compounded for their tithes, amounting in 
the gross, for lay and ecclesiastical tithes, to the sum of 
£39,556. lis. 6id. and ihat about one-fouttU' of the 
parishes remain to enter into composition'for their titb^; 

VII. That the articles principally titheable in this province arc^ 
grain of all kind, flax, potatoes for the most pari, afifd 
hay, with the exception of the county of Galway, where 
it is not tithed, except in one benefice, and that the 
average rate of tithing under the old system (although 
the data is not such as to justify a general conclusion for 
the whole province, appears in the county of Roscommon, 
to average at 10s. per acre for wheat, and 6s. per acre 
for oats, flax, and meadow ; while in the parishes which 
have entered into composition in that county^he average 
rate of composition appears only to be lift, the Irish 
acre, or 6f d« the English acre. 

VIII. That (with reference to the applotment by the Irish acre, 
and to the value of lands reduced £25 per cen^ propor- 
tionably to the fall of price in the article of wheat,) the 
proportion which the acreable rate of composition bears 
to such reduced rent or value of land will average, for 
good lands, at something more than anine-and-twentieth 
part of the rent ; for lands of a medium quality, at more 
than an eight-and-twentieth ; and for inferior lands, at 
more than a one-and-twentieth part of the rent, or value 
of an Irish acre. 

IX. That (with reference still to the applotment by the Irish 
acre, and to the value of lands^ but reduced only £20 
per cent, proportionably to the fall of price in tli^ article 
of oats,) the proportion which the acreable rate of com- 
position bears to the rent reduced accordingly will average, 
for good lands, at something more than a one-and-thirtieth 
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part of the rent ; for medium lands, at more than a 
thirtieth ; and for inferior lands, at a three-and-twentieth 
part of the rent or value of an Irish acre of land. 

X. That (with reference to the applotment by the English acre, 
and to the value of land reduced £25 per cent, propor- 
tionably to the fall in the price of wheat,) the proportion 
which the acreable rate of compositicm bears to the rent 
so reduced will average, for good lands, at nearly an 
eight-and-fortietb part of the rent; for land8.of a medium 
quality, at something more than a seven-and-fortieth ; 
and for inferior lands, at more than a five-and-thirtieth 
part of the rent, or value of an English acre. 

XI. That (with reference still to the applotment by the English 
acre, and to the value of land, btit reduced only £20 per 
cent, proportionably to the fall of price in the commodity 
of oats,) the proportion which the acreable rate of 
composition bears to the rent reduced accordingly will 
average, for good lands, ataboutaone-and-fiftiethpartof 
the rent ; for medium lands, lit something more than a 
fiftieth ; and for inferior lands, at more than a seren-and- 
thirtieth part of the rent of an English acre of land. 

XII. And, lastly, it may be added, by way of corollary to the 
preceding deductions, relative to the province of Con- 
naught, that (on the assumption of the rent being a third 
part of the produce, and it appearing that the acreable 
rates of composition vary from a six-and-twentieth to an 
eight-and-twentieth part of the rent or value of an Irish 
acre, reduced £25, or £20 per cent, as the case may be^ 
the tithes, lay and ecclesiastical, in the west of Ireland/ 
average from a seventy-eighth to an eighty-fourth pari 
part of the produce. 



SUMMMARY 

OF THE PRECEDING PROVINCES. 



SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE INQUIRIES. 

The general inferences that may be deduced from the summary 
of the tabular contents of the four provinces are as follow: 

I. That the acreable rates of composition in the respective 
provinces average, in that of Leinster, at Is. 7|d. the 
Irish acre, and at Is. the English acre, on an estimate 
of one hundred and eight parishes; in that of Munster 
at ls.2|d. the Irish acre, and at 9d. the English acre, on 
an estimate of seventy-two parishes; in that of Con- 
naught, at lOid. the Irish acre, and at G^d. the English 
acre, on an estimate of forty-five parishes ;,i|iid in that of 
Ulster they average at ll|d. per acre, (the Irish, English 
and Cunningham acres being intermixed,) on an esti- 
mate of eighty-one parishes. 

tl. That the acreable rates of composition in the three pro*^ 
vinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught average at 
nearly Is. 3id. the Irish acre, and nearly 9id. the English 
acre, on an estimate of two hundred and twenty-five 
parishes ; and in Ulster province they average, as before 
stated, at Hid. per acre, (the Irish, English, and Cun- 
ningham acres being intermixed,) on an estimate of 
eighty^one parishes. 

III. That the acreable value of lands in Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught pvovinces, (reduced £26 per cent, in pro- 
portion to the Declension in the marketable price of 
wheat,) averages for good lands> at ^. 6s. Id. ; for 
lands of a medium quality, at £l. 10s. Id.; and for those 
of an inferior sort, at 15s. 3d. per acre; and that in 
Ulster province the acreable value of lands leduced as 
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aforesaid averages, for good land^, at £l* 16a. S^d.; 
for medium lands, at £l. 4s. 2jld. ; and for inferior 
lands, at I2s. 4id. per acre ; such aye^tge prices being 
for the most part foanded on the stated yalaes of lands, 
in upwards, of eigh^-eight parishes in the four pro- 
vinces when at a high price, as specified and set forth 
in, the parochial and statistical surveys. 

IV* That the parochial sates of composition, as applotted on 

I,,: the JriiA acre in the provinces of Leinster, Munster, and 

,, I . Cofuiaught^ average, fo|- lands of a good i^nd, of the 

first, second, and third*rate qualities, at 2s. lid. the 

Irish acre; for lands of a medium sort of.tbe like 

' qualities, at Is. 6id. the Irish acre; and foe inferior 

lands of those qualities, at Is. the Irish acre. 

y. That the parochial rates of composition, as. applotted on 
' iheSnglidt acre in the provinces of Leinster, Munster, 
and Connanght, aver^tge, for good lands, of the first, 
second and third--rate qualities, at Is. 3{<^ the English 
acre; for medii)m lands of thp like qualities, at lOJd. 
thjEi English acre; and for inferior lands of those 
qualities,, at 7}d. the English acre ; and that in the pro- 

•7 prpMipee pf LHster, the parochial rates of composition 

. ttiVerage, for good lands of the aforesaid qualities, at Is. 

9d. per acre ; for mediunji lands of the like qualities, at 

at U|:d. per acre; and for inferior land^ of tho;sequa- 

. . lities, at 7|d* per acre; the Irish, English, and Cun- 
ningham acgres being intermixed in Ulster province. 

VI. That upwards of three-fifths of the parishes in Ireland 
^ have compoii^ded for their tithes to the gross amount, 
in Leinster, Munster, and Ckinnaught provinces, of 
£341,252. 19s. 4id. to January 1832, for lay and eccle- 
siastical tithes ; and in that of Ulster, to the gross amount 
of £80,004. 17s. 3id. to March 1830, for ecclesiastical 
tithes only ; thereby making the gross amount of tithe 
compositions in Ireland to be £421,257. 16s. 8d. to the 
•periods stated, exclusive of the lay tithes in Ulster, 
whioh are not considerable, and of the ecclesiastical 
tithes in that province which have been compounded for 
since March 1830 ; and that there remain to enter into 
composition for their tithes about two-fifths of the 
parishes in Ireland. 
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Vll. That the articles principally titheable in Ireland are, grain 
of all kind, hay, flax, potatoes, lambs, fleeces, &c., but 
varjdng in different provinces and coonties, and in 
diff^erent parts of the same provinces and counties: for 
example, potato-tithe is almost universally charged in 
Munster and Connaught provinces, in about the one- 
half of Leinster, and the one-third part of Ulster pro- 
vinces, and only partially, too, in these portions. Hay- 
tithe is not charged in Galway county, except in one 
benefice, [and this as a county is the only one in Ireland 
where hay-tithe is not taken, but different modusses for 
this and flax-tithe prevail in many parts as customarily 
received. The tithes for sheep and lambs are taken pdn- 
cipally in Leinster province, but in Connaught and Mun- 
ster they are seldom demanded, and in Ulster not at all ; 
in some counties, brood mares, milch cows, orchards, field 
peas, beans, &c., pay tithe ; but these form rather an 
exceptioti, than otherwise, to the articles upon which 
tithes are demanded, charged, and taken in Ireland* 
And iJiat the average rate of tithing under the old system, 
in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, was lOs. 2d. per 
acre for wheat ; 7s. 2d. per acre for oats ; 6s. 4d. per 
aere for hay or meadowing ; 10s. 2d. per acre for potatoes ; 
and for sheep, 4id. per head, and lambs', 6d. per ditto, 
in Leinster province ; while in the parishes under com- 
position in these three provinces the average acreable 
rate of composition amounts nearly to Is. 3fd. the Irish 
acre, or to 9|d. the English acre. And it further appears^ 
that the average rate of titling under the old system in 
Ulster^ province was, for wheat, 8s. per acre ; and for 
oats, 5s. 5d. per acre ; while in the parishes under com- 
position in this province the average acreable . rate of 
composition is only Hid. per acre ; the Irish, English, 
and Cunningham acres being intermixed. 

VIII. That (with reference to the applotments by the Irish acre, 
and to the value of lands reduced £25 per cent, pro- 
portionably to the declension of price in the article of 
wheat,) the proportion which the acreable rate of com- 
position, in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught provin- 
ces, bears to such reduced rent or value of land in those 
provinces will average, for good lands, at nearly a two- 
Und-twenticth part of the rent ; for lands of a medium 
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^ '.^, qoalitjry at •oaKihiBg more ttas a twcaticiai ; 

imtaiar laads, at more fkam a fillecBtb pait ^f Ae icatt of 
aa Iruliacre. 

IX. Tbat (with reference still to the applobneiits hj fbe Jridl 
acre, and to tlie Talae of lands, bvt redaee d onlj £20 
per cent. proportkmabljTto the fall of price in fbe article 
of oalSi) the proportion wMcli the acreable rate of coas- 
position^ in the aforesaid three pnmnees, Vears to the 
rent redneed aecordnigly will arera^, for good lands, 
^ In those piPOTinees, at sooietiiing more dian a three-and- 
, twentietli part of the rent ; for medium lands, at a two- 
a|id«*twentietb ; «id for inferior lands, at a 
part of the rent of an Irish acre. 

. .X* That (with refereaee to the applotraents, as by the 

acre, and to the yalae of lands redneed proportionably 
to the fall in the price of wheat £25 per cent.,) the pro- 
portion with the aeieable rate of composition by the 
£nglish acre, in these three provinces, "bears to snch 
,, . .. Kedaoed rent,- in the same, #111 aicrage, fot good lands, 
at something more tbila a five-and-thlrt!cth part of the 
' > 1 :seM ; lor meditim lands; ' At nearly a fodr-'and-thirtieth ; 
Bh^torMeri6r lands^ at more than a fiyC-and-twentieth 
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! .) , /. ( part of the rent of an EngliA acre. 

,1 %h That (with referelice to the applotm^ts, as i>y the English 

7 ). : ^ aor^, *and to the vala^ of lands 'r^daced only £20 per 

. : , . • I f ^ iocntw ' proportionably to ihe fkll in the pric^ of Oats,) the 

tu '■ ' prsportien which tlie acreable i^te 6t comtk>sitibn by the 

l.r:> •] Eng^rti* acre^'in'tbe siibresiM 'prbvincels^ bears to the 

' I lent, in lh^ same, redneed accbtdingly, win average, 

for good lands, at something more than an eight-and- 

ith^tieth part of the rent; for medium lands, at more 

than a five-and-thirtieth ; and for inferior lands, at more 

than a six-and-twentieth part of the rent of an English 

acre. 

XII. That in Ulster province (where the IrUh, EnglUh, and 
Cunningham acres are variously and indifferently used 
in the parochial applotments to the payment of tithe 
compositions,) the proportion which the acreable rate of 
composition bears to the rent or value of land (reduced 
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£25 per oent« proportionably to the* fall of pi-ice in the 
artiele of wheat) averages, (6t good lands, at something 
more than a twentieth part of the rent ; ' for medium 
lands, at more than a four-and-twentieth ; and for infe- 
rior landsy at a nineteenth part of the rent of these in- 
termixed acres. 

XIIL That in Ulster province (t&e same consldji^ra'tion being 
. borne in mind as before mentioned with' kSesj^ect to the 
indi^erent use of the land neakire),' 'tU6^ proportion 
. which the aoreabia rate of oompoi^ioik %etk8 to the 
rent (reduced only £20. per cent. prof>brtiOBin>ly to the 
fall qf price in oats) averages^ fo#'gOod lan'dii; at nearly 
a two-and-twentieth part of the rent ; 'foi m^dUim lands, 
at something more than a six-and-twentieth ; and for in- 
feripr l^nds, at more ^lan a twentieth j^art of t&e reht of 
the intermixed acres. ' 

XlV. Andy lai^tly, it may be added, by way of cek'Dllary to the 
preceding deductions,' that .(on the 'assumption of the 
. rent being ^ thir4 part. of tl^'piodnae, and it appearing 
that in Leinster, Munst|9r»,and Counaught provinces the 
average rates of . coqaposiktion . ^^y>Srom a nineteenth to 
a twentieth part of the rentoi^aoi^ItisJktacff^mdiiced £25 
or £20 per cent, as the case may be,) ;the< tithes, lay and 
ecclesiastical, in these provinces, average from a fifty- 
seventh to a j^tle^h part of the prodiuoe.; ;and tba^ in 
the north qf^Iir^Jlai^d^ in .the province of Ulster j they 
av.erag:e from a sixty-thii'4 to a aLsty*n^nthtpart of the 
. produce ;' the acr^^bl^^averfige jratea <)f •oopaposition in 
that provinoqjapppapng^ t^ufluctuate iioma, ^one-and- 
twentieth to £^ thrieera^^^twentieth part of the rent. 

John C. Ercr, LL.D. 
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Circumstances appearing to require that 
the publication of this work should not be 
delayed, the remainder of the tables in the 
Appendix to the Parliamentary Reports are 
omitted. The moderation of the composi- 
tion charge for tithe, which may be seen 
proved in the foregomg part of the tables, 
referring to Ulster and Leinster, is more 
strikingly exemplified in the tables for Mun- 
ster and Connaught, where the charges are 
considerably lower; as the reader may see 
in the results here given, of the inquiries for 
those provinces, and in the general result of 
the whole, which it is hoped will be found 
sufficient. 
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